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FOREWORD 

It  has  long  been  established  on  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
iiuirder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  in  June  1914,  though  osten- 
sibly the  breaking  of  the  twig  which  launci-cd  the  avalanche  of 
the  world-war  in  the  August  following,  was  really  but  an 
excuse  for  the  carrying  out  of  plans  which  had  been  niat.iring 
lor  at  least  two  previous  decades, 

Signor  Giolitti  in  his  speech  before  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  5th  December  1914  disposed,  once  and  for  all 
ol  the  Idea  that  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  and  his 
wife  was  more  than  a  pretext  for  Austria's  attack  on  Serbia, 
If,  indeed,  any  one  remained  to  be  convinced  on  tlie  point.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : 

'  """"i^S  the  Balkan  War,  on  the  9th  August  1913   about  i 

x-ar  before  the  present  war  broke  out.  durin|  ny  absence  from 

Rome,   I  received  from  my  hon.  colleague,   Signor  di   San 

Giuhano,  the  following  telegram  :  ^'guor  ai  nan 

intenHon*nf  tnt'  *=°™":»."nicat<^d  to  us  and  to  Germany  her 
action  «%f"^  f'^*'-""  ^^^•"'^t  ^*^''^'«'  a»^  defines  such 

h/li^rit^K    •    ^"P.le  Alliance,  winch,  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  to  be  inapplicable.    [Sensation.] 
r  vr  J  *"> endeavouring  to  arrange  for  a  combined  effort  with 
t  n.av  h^  *^  P'*'"'""*  '"^''  action  on  the  part  of  Austria,  but 
It  may  become  necessary  to  state  clearly  that  we  do  not  con- 

■£  t'heiir*'''"'  'V*  '^^""'d  ^^'  t^"^^'"  ««  defenshe,  and 
IrSe's!"  '  X         '  ^^  ^"^  "•"*  ^''"''^^''  **^  *  **^«  casus  Solder^ 

I  Apparently  the  refusal  of  Italy  to  be  drawn  into  war  on  such  a 
I  pretext  caused  the  conspirators  to  defer  their  action  for  another 
^>ear,  when  the  position  of  the  Entente  Powers  seemed  less 
favourable. 
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A  study  of  the  sijcethes  from  which  u  selection  has  been  iimdc 
in  this  volume,  tends  to  show  how  little  at  the  beginninp  of  the 
war  Gernmny's  plot  against  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  her 
intention  to  spare  no  means  to  destroy  civilization  as  wt-  have 
known  it,  were  realized  even  by  those  who  are  assumed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  most  intimate  details  of  foreign  affairs. 

That  July  1914  was  long  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  her 
triumphant  progress  over  the  nations,  is  now  abundantly  clear. 
By  that  date  the  widening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  for  the  passage  of 
the  largest  modern  battleships  would  be  complete,  and   sig- 
nificant facts  pointed  to  an  immediate  move.    Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  sudden  diminution  of  her  shipbuilding 
progranmie  for  1912,  whence  it  was  apparent  that  she  was 
desirous  of  saving  expenditure  on  ships  which  could  not  be 
completed  in  time  for  use  in  the  fray.     Shipbuilding  on  a  large 
scale  has  no  doubt  been  accomplished  by  her  since  August  191-t, 
but  that  does  not  weaken  the  significance  of  the  interruption  of 
her  programme,  for  on  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  her  intention 
and  belief  was  that  the  ftrst  stage  of  her  triumi)h— the  over- 
throw of  France  and  Russi.— would  be  accon.plished  in  three 
months.   As  M.  Jules  Cambon  wrote  in  May  1913,  the  intention 
of  the  German  General  Staff  is  to  act  by  surprise—'  We  nuist 
put  on  one  side',  said  General  von  Moltke,  'all  commonplaces 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  aggressor,    v  'hen  war  has  become 
necessary  it  is  essential  to  caiTy  it  on  in  ■    ^h  a  way  as  to  place 
all  the  chances  in  one's  own  favour.    Success  alone  justifies  war. 
Germany  cannot  and  ought  not  to  leave  Russia  time  to  mobi- 
lize, for  she  would  then  be  obliged  to  maintain  on  her  Eastern 
frontier  so  large  an  army  that  she  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  equality,  if  not  of  inferiority,  to  that  of  France.'  i  It  was  only 
when  her  programme  broke  down  and  Berlin  realized  that  she 
was  in  for  a  protracted  struggle,  that  a  new  shipbuilding  pro 
gramme  was  planned  and  put  into  execution.  Again,  there  were 
se^•eral  financial  portents  which  should  have  been  read  by  those     4 

•  Collected  Documents  relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  War       ? 
pubhshed  by  authority,  1015,  p.  133.  I'^annai,       ^ 
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who  hud  eyes  to  see  and  brnins  to  comprehend.    Much  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  new  navy  was  met  out  of  loans— a  con- 
venient system,  but  one  which  is  hardly  capable  of  indefinite 
rontmuanee.    It  therefore  points  to  a  speedv  crisis,  which,  in 
the  German  view,  could  only  be  the  eneetive  use  of  the  weapon 
which  was  bein^r  b(,usht  on  credit.    There  was.  too.  a  levy  of 
fifty  million  sterling  on  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  subject's  of 
the  Kaiser.    Such  forced  contributions,  unr)recedented  in  the 
modern  history  of  .States  at  peace,  could  only  have  been  justi- 
lied  by  the  intention  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  vast  edifice  planned  for  aggression,  and  no  doubt  those 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  satisfied  themselves 
and  their  fellow  conspirators  by  saying  that  the  Fatherland, 
successful  in  its  attacks  on  its  neighbours,  would  receive  its 
return  a  thousandfold  into  its  bosom.    The  wealth  of  France, 
liussia.  England,  and  the  I'nited  States  would  have  to  pay 
nulenmities  calculated  on  the  scale  on  which  Belgium  has  beelj 
robbed  and  drained,  whilst  the  natural  resources  of  India, 
Canada,  and  Australia  would  also  form  magnificent  fields  for 
exploitation  with  the  CH.)ital  which  had  been  extracted  from 
the  established  nations  on  whose  possessions  the  Kaiser  had 
east  his  covetous  eyes.     Finally,  one  should  mention  the  fact 
of  the  intercepted  letter  to  the  small  German  cruiser  which  was 
in  dry  dock  at  C  apetown  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.   This  letter 
was  written  before  the  tragedy  at  Serajevo,  and  containing  as 
It  did,  orders  for  the  commander  to  meet  German  colliers  at  a 
given  rendezvous  in  the  Atlantic,  is  suHicient  proof,  if  further 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  deliberate  intention  to  throw  down 
the  gage  of  battle. 

When  we  realize  all  this,  the  memorable  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
fJrey  in  the  House  of  Conmions  on  the  3rd  A>gust  1914  has 
an  additional  interest.  The  quiet  and  restrained  periods  in 
which  the  Foreign  xAIinister  set  out  the  international  position, 
though  bearing  in  every  sentence  the  mark  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  gravity  uf  the  step  that  was  to  be  taken,  treat  the  H-in  as 
an  ordinary  and  decent  foe.    He  tells  us  of  the  possible  violation 
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by  Germany  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Indeed,  he  has  to 
admit  that  the  neutrality  may  have  been  actually  broken, 
difficult  as  it  seems  to  him  to  believe  that  Germany  could  have 
so  far  forgotten  her  pledges.  But  the  main  subject  of  his  speech 
is  the  need  for  naval  assistance  to  France.  He  shows  how,  in 
consequence  of  the  Entente  between  this  country  and  her 
nearest  neighbour,  the  fleet  of  France  had  been  concentrated 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  her  northern  and  western  shores  had 
been  left  unprotected  and  open  to  attack  by  a  northern  Power. 
He  urged  upon  the  House  that  we  were  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  defend  the  French  coast,  For  the  then  state  of  things  was 
due  to  the  reliance  of  the  French  Government  upon  their 
friendship  with  us.  Aid  it  was  not  right  that  France  should 
suffer  from  tho  exposed  position  in  which  she  found  herself 
through  her  trust  in  British  honour.  But  all  that  seems  to  have 
be:a  contemplated  at  that  moment  was  that  we  should  give 
naval  support  to  France  in  the  event  of  her  needing  it. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech,  on  '  A  Page  of  Secret  History  ',  on 
the  18th  December  1914,  is  worthy  of  record  because  it  shows 
how,  previous  to  his  address  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  been  assured  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  supported  by  both 
the  great  parties  in  the  House  in  their  vindication  of  the  honour 
of  Britain  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  had  been 
solemnly  undertaken  by  this  country. 

No  one  at  that  time  seems  to  have  realized  either  England's 
danger  from  an  attack  when  France  should  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  rush  of  the  Kaiser's  hosts,  or  the  necessity  that 
within  a  few  days  we  should  have  vo  land  the  whole  of  our 
expeditionary  force  on  French  soil.  Above  all,  there  were  no 
suggestions  that  the  '  contemptible  little  army '  which  achieved 
undying  fame  by  its  sacrifices  on  the  Mame  and  the  Aisne. 
would  grow  in  a  comparatively  few  months  into  a  host,  large, 
well  trained,  and  overwhelmingly  equipped — a  host  which  by 
slow  pressure  is  already  causing  the  German  hordes  to 
retreat  from  the  possessions  which  for  over  two  years  they 
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hav.  b.en  pHiently  enRaged  Ir  ronderinK.  ais  ti.ey  b<.Iieved. 
impregnable. 

The  fanu,us  reference  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  the  treaty 
Ruaranfee  by  (.    ...any  of  Belghim's  neutrality  a.s  '  only  a  scrap 
of  paper    was  n„t  contained  in  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag 
it  occurred  in  his  final  interview  with  His  Britannic  Majesty^ 
Ambassador,   Sir  E.  Goschen,   and   is  reporte.l   by   him   in 
lus  d.spatch  to  f  he  Foreign  Office  of  4th  August.  1914.     It  has 
smce  been  pointed  out  that  the  now  famous  phrase  in  to  be 
found  m  a  little  book,  Der  Europdische  Krieg  von  1913,  by  Paul 
Baumann,  published  at  Cl.arlottenburg  in  1912.    At  page  5  of 
h.s  forecast  llerr  Baumann  writes. '  As  the  Powers  guaranteeing 
the  mdependencc  of  both  these  small  States  were  involved  in 
war  an.ongst  themselves,  the  guarantees  became  -  a  scrap  of 
paper",  without  practical  value,'~these  small  States  in  this 
hypothetical  story  were  Holland  and  Belgium.   At  a  much  later 
stage-m  January  1915,  when  he  ha.I  appreciated  the  world's 
Lorror  of  his  callous  abandonn.ent  of  the  solemn  obligations 
f  h.s  predecessors  in  oflice-Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollwtg 
tned  to  explam  away  his  use  of  the  phrase.    He  submirtcd  to 
an  mterv.ew  at  the  General  Field  Head-quarters  of  the  German 
Army  and.  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  public,  whom 
.    was  then  desirable  to  conciliate,  told  the  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press  that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  his 
phrase,    a  scrap  of  paper',  which  he  had  used  in  his  last  con- 
versation with  the  British  Ambassador  in  reference  to  ti.e 
^  Belgian  neutrality  treaty,  should  have  caused  such  an  un- 
I  favourable  ...ipression  in  the  United  States.    The  expression. 
;  he  affirmed,  was  used  in  quite  another  connexion  and  meaning 
J  rom  that  implied  in  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  report,  and  that  the 
1  J  turn  g,ven  to  it  in  the  biased  comment  of  our  rGermany'^) 

•  ienemies  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  impression.    Then 

•  |iie  went  on  to  explain  that  the  conversation  with  r,:r  E 
^  |Goschen  took  place  on  the  4th  August  when  he  had  iust  declared 
'  |iu  the  Reichstag  that  only  dire  necessity,  onlv  the' struggle  for 
^  fexistence.  compelled  Germany  to  march  through  Belgium ;  but 
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Im'  prolfsscd  tliiit  (iernmny  was  reiuly  to  makr  cui.iptnsution 
for  the  wn»n«  coinmittrd.  Thin  he  hinted  at  what  fiirnmiiv 
has  Hince  alleged— but  without  the  Nhadow  of  real  proof— thai 
Belgium  had  long  iM'fore  abandoned  its  neutrality  in  its  lelatiuns 
with  Krigland.  Hut  after  referring  to  Mr.  CiladNtone'H  Npcech 
in  If  on  Delgian  neutrality — the  Hpeech  from  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  th< 
3fd  August  1914 — the  Imperial  Chaneellor  declared  that 
England  only  drew  the  sword  because  she  believed  that  her  own 
interests  demanded  it.  Just  for  Belgian  neutrality  she  would 
never  have  entered  the  war. 

*  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  told  Sir  E.  Gjschen,  in 
the  last  interview,  when  we  sat  down  to  talk  the  matter  over 
privately  man  to  man,  that  among  the  reasons  which  impelled 
England  into  war,  the  Belgian  neutrality  treaty  had  for  her 
only  the  value  of  a  scrap  of  paper.  I  may  have  been  a  bit  ex- 
cited and  aroused.  Who  would  not  have  been  at  seeint;  the 
hopes  and  work  of  the  whole  period  of  my  Chancellorship  going 
for  naught  ?  I  recalled  to  the  ^vmbassador  my  efforts  for  years 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  England  and'Cier- 
many,  an  understanding  which  I  reminded  him  would  nutke  u 
European  war  impossible  and  have  absolutely  guaranteed  the 

Eeace  of  Europe.  Such  understanding  would' have  formed  the 
asis  on  which  we  could  have  approached  the  I'nited  States  as 
a  third  partner.  But  England  had  not  taken  up  this  plan,  and 
through  its  entry  into  the  war  had  destroyed  for  ever  the  hope 
of  its  fulfilment.  In  comparison  with  such  momentous  conse- 
quences was  not  the  treaty  a  scrap  of  paper  ?  ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  not  denied. 

Viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  Chancellor's  speech  in  the 

Reichstag — when  he  asserted  that  it  was  dire  necessity  which 

compelled  Germany  to  march  through  Belgium — it  may  be 

taken  for  granted,  quite  apart  from  ray  deduction    to  be 

drawn  from  the  known  character  of  the  two  men,  that  H.M. 

Ambassador's  version  is  the  true  one.^     The  man  who  was 

'  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  report  made  at  the  time  of  his  interview 
with  the  Imperial  Chancellor  may  usefully  be  set  out  with  the 
Chancellor's  own  explunation.  Sir  Edward  Gosehen  had  had  an 
unsatisfactory  interview  with  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  German  Secretary 
of  State,  as  regi""^s  the  danger  which  was  threatening  Belgium,  on 
the  4th  Augi- 

Herr  von  J    ' ,       jld  H.M.  Ambassador  that  to  his  greet  regret  he 


vnuh  vonn  ^^.. 

re.pon«il,|,.  for  ,h.  outraff..  „p,      tU.  f.usUmun  uo„M  „ot  ho. 

any  hmK  ol,M...,i„„Hl,I..  i„  „.,  ,,.   ,„„,i,„i„„  ,.,.  ^,  ^,,,,.„,,^  ^^^,^^^^. 

"»»-..•  lournt  that  a  poworfM  neutral,  whoso  alljanr.  lu. 

soiiRht.  was  offende*!  by  the  <lool^.ation. 
The.  absurdity  of  Horr  vo„  B,    hmann-HoIlwc^'s  assertion 

»mt  he  sought  the  friendship  of  Britain  and    Franee   has 

.oen   demonstrated  by  th  ^  disclosures   which   from  time  to 

-ne  have  bo.n  made  of  the  Ptte.npts  to  foster  strikes  in 
K.-.«lnnd.  to  promote  .|.*h,„  in  fr.  and.  to  create  rebellion 
.'.     nd,a    and    S.„tl  .«.    an,.       .    eneourr«e   Australia 

.  out,  the^pamter.     '.  .  re^rds  H   ,tain.     lYiendship  for 

•I..'  I  mted  States  I...  .  manif^,.       hy  the  at^en.pts  to 

arouse  Mexican  am!  '  An,     .can  t-  ..hies  and  to  involve 

trrrible  to  a   degX?       f  fs"    '1  T^^rT"^''  '  /•".V"';'"*^"^    "•"' 


paper,  Great  Britain    *as  ^ini. 
who  desired  nothin        tur    'uh 
"  held  Great  Brita      resncji.    hf. 
might  hap|>en".     |   (Sir  K.    (• 
that  statement  an.l  said  that 
lagow  wished  me  to  iinderst 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  tt   u, 
and  violate  the  hitter's  nentr  .lit\ 
that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  matti^r 
of  Great  Britain  that  she  shoul 


1+kt   war  on  a  kindred  nation 

friends  with  her,  .  .  .   '     i|e 

A.    afl  t'  «>  terrible  events  which 

^•"•af  protested  strongly  against 

IIP  way  as  he  and  Hcrr  von 

.'or  strategical  reasons  it  was 

to  advance  through  Belgium 

(;uld  v.'sh  him  to  understand 

-M     iife  and  death  "  for  the  honour 

her  utmosVto  def^nd^Byigi;;;;^,,  sS^  if"""ZZriZI'l  T  ^" 

nrc^l^Pn"*"  ^'^^"  ^y  '^^'■*'»*  Britain  in  tf.    future  ?    The  Chan^ 

he  Br  ;  "h";^*  "*  ^■''"*  P"r  ^'"  "'«*  ^"'"l     '  "ave  Len  kept    Has 
tne  British  Government  thought  of  that  ¥  "    I  hinf^riVA  i.:f  t-       • 
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oven  Japan   in   attarks  ,,,,0,,  ||„.  territories  (,f  the  Unitcl 
Ktaten. 

One  of  the  miohI  valuable  in.llcatlons  of  rKrman  aims  was  the 
Secret  Memorandum  an  the  Strengthening  «/  the  (iermnn  Armu 
tninNmitted  by  M.  Ktienne.  French  Minister  <,f  War,  to  M.' 
Jonnart.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  Afml  1013.  The  docu- 
ment  in  question  was  datefl  Berlin,  19th  March  101  a.  and  bcirins 
with :  ** 

'  I.    A  Gtnernl  Memornndum  on  I.     Wnv  Military  Laxv<^: 
Then  follows  : 

♦  II.  Aim  and  Oblifiations  of  oar  Xalinnal  Policy,  of  our  Armu 
and  0/  the  Special  Organizations  for  Arm,,  WrpmeH        ''' 

edn^Uior,!^H  "'A^'  '""^  ''  ""'>'  ""  ^"t^n^i^n  of  the  n.ilitarv 
f/iVaf  .V  •n'*'  ^•»"""«"  ""» '"n.    Our  ancestors  of  1818  made 

Kword  that  has  bf-en  put  into  our  hands  and  to  hold   t  readv 
for  defence  as  well   «s   for  offence.     We  must  alLow  tuf 

IDKA    TO    SINK    INTO   THE    M.NDS    OF  OUR    PeSpZe   J^AT   OUK 
ABMAMENT8     AKE     AN      ANSWER     TO      THE     ARMAMFN^     ANn 

POLICY  OF  THE.  French.  We  must  accistom  ?hcMnT  tlfink 
that  an  offensive  war  is  a  necessity  on  our  pari,  in  or  -r 
to  combat  the  provocations  of  our'  adversaries  \v"  m  st 
act  with  prudence  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  an.l  to  avoid 
the  crises  which  mi^rht  in  ure  our  economic  existent^  We  must 
so  manage  matters  that  unr.er  the  heavy  weight  of  nowerfid 
armaments  cons  der.  J,le  sacrifices,  and  strained  politcaTrcIa 
tions,  an  outbreak  should  be  cr ,  .idered  as  a  relief, became  after 
It  would  come  decades  of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  aft ^r  1870 
We  must  prepare  tor  war  from  the  nnancial  point  of  view  • 
tte'Sirna  nJ"  ^'  il"""  ''^  ^his  direction.    We  nmlfnt  arouse 

fSr^'ol^^  '"'u  *  "*?*  ^^  anxious  about  the  fate  of  our  colonies  Tlie 
final  result  in  Europe  will  settle  their  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  stir  up  trouble  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in 

iaS"-  Tt*is'  t^T?"'  ^'i^^r^  the  forces  of  the  enemy^en 
gaged.  It  s,  tnereforc,  absolutelv  necessary  that  we  shoiilH 
open  up  relations,  by  means  of  well-chosen  agents  with  in- 
fluential  people  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  T, lord"; 
o  prepare  the  measures  which  would  b^  necessary  in  tie  case 
of  a  European  war.  Of  course  in  case  of  war  we  should  onenlv 
recognize  these  secret  allies  ;  and  on  the  "  iTclus  Cn  of  Leace 
we  shou  d  secure  to  them  the  advantages  which  thevhad LS 
These  aims  are  capable  of  realization!'  The  first  SemXwci; 
was  made  some  years  ago  opened  up  for  us  the  desiSeSn 
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(  nfortiinattlvthrxe rrlationH w«tp not siimolentlvcondoHdotcd. 
UTiotlicr  w««  hki'  it  (»r  nut  it  will  bo  nor.-ssury  lei  resort  to  pre- 
imratioiiH  of  thin  kind,  in  ordor  to  bring  a  cnmnaiim  rapidiv  to 
a  conclunion.  •     r,        r      . 

*  RisingH  provoked  in  tiino  of  war  bv  politifal  agontn  ne«J 
to  be  carefully  prei>aro«l  and  bv  material  nieans.  Thev  must 
break  out  simultaneouNly  with  the  destructi«m  of  the  means  of 
oonmuinicatiof.  ;  thev  miint  have  a  eontrolling  head,  to  J)e 
jV)und  amongst  the  intluentiul  leaders,  religious  or  |N)litical.  The 
Egyptian  School  is  particularly  suited  to  this  pur|>oKe  ;  more 
and  more  it  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  intellectuals  of  th« 
Mohammedan  world. 

'  However  this  may  be.  we  iniist  be  strong  in  order  to  anni- 
hilate at  one  iM)werful  swoop  our  enemies  in  the  east  and  west, 
llut  in  the  next  European  war  it  will  be  necessary  also  that  the 
small  states  should  be  forced  to  follow  us,  or  be  subdued.     In 
certain  conditions  their  armies  and  their  fortifle<l  places  can  be 
rapidly  conquered  or  neutralized  ;  this  would  probably  be  the 
case  with  Belgium  anil  Holland,  so  as  to  prevent  our  enemy  .ri 
the  west  from  gaining  territory  which  they  could  use  as  a  base 
<»f  operations  against  our  flank.    In  the  north  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Denmark  or  Scandinavia,  especially  as  in  any  event 
we  shall  provide  for  the  concentration  of  a  strong  northern 
army,  capable  of  replying  to  any  menace  from  this  direction. 
In  the  most  unfavourable  case.  Denmark  might  be  forced  by 
(.reat  Britain  to  abandon  her  neutrality  ;  but  by  this  time  the 
decision  would  already  have  been  reached  both  on  land  and  on 
sea.      Otir  northern  army,  the  strength  of  which  could  be 
largely  increased  by  Dutch  formations,  would  oppose  a  very 
active  defence  to  any  offensive  measures  from  this  quart  t.  ' 
'  In  the  south,  Switzerland  forms  an  extremely  solid  bul- 
wark, and  we  can  rely  on  her  energetically  defending  her 
neutrality  against  France,  and  thus  protecting  our  flank. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  small 
States  on  our  north-western  frontiers  cannot  be  viewed  in 
quite  the  same  light.  This  will  be  a  vital  question  for  us,  and 
our  aim  must  be  to  take  the  offensive  with  a  large  superiority 
Irom  the  first  days.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
concentrate  a  large  army,  followed  up  by  strong  Landwehr 
tormations,  which  will  induce  the  small  States  to  follow  us  or 
at  least  to  remain  inactive  in  the  theatre  of  operations,  and 
which  would  crush  them  in  the  event  of  armed  resistance.  If 
we  could  induce  these  States  to  organize  their  system  of  forti- 
hcation  m  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  an  effective  protection 
tor  our  flank,  we  could  abandon  the  proposed  invasion.  But 
for  this,  army  reorganization,  particularly  in  Belgium,  would 
be  necessary  in  order  that  it  might  really  guarantee  an  effective 
resistance.    If,  on  the  contrary,  their  defensive  organization  was 
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established  against  us,  thus  giving  definite  advantage  to  our 
adversary  in  the  west,  we  could  in  no  circumstances  offer 
Belgium  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  her  neutrality.  Acc-ord- 
ingly  a  vast  field  is  opened  to  our  diplomacy  to  work  in  this 
country  in  the  line  of  our  interests. 

'  The  arrangements  made  with  this  end  in  view  allow  us  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  take  the  offensive  immediately 
after  the  concentration  of  the  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  An 
ultimatum  with  a  short  time-limit,  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  invasion,  would  allow  a  sufficient  justification  for  our  action 
m  international  law. . .  .'  ^ 

This  document  is  worthy  of  attention  for  several  reasons : 

(a)  We  see  that  though  generally  reference  is  made  to  the 
'  enemy  in  the  west  '—which  might  be  assumed  to  be  France 
only— several  indications  point  to  Britain  as  being  an  intended 
foe.  The  temporary  loss  of  the  Colonies  could  hardly  be  antici- 
pate J  unless  the  sea  power  of  Britain  was  ranged  against  the 
Germany  Navy. 

(b)  Brewing  mischief  in  Egypt,  again,  would  be  an  underbelt 
blow  at  Britain,  whilst 

(c)  in  relation  to  the  position  of  Denmark,  specific  mention 
is  made  of  Great  Britain's  possible  tactics,  and 

(d)  in  regard  to  Holland,  there  is  no  French  frontier  which 
marches  with  the  Dutch,  and  therefore  the  suggestion  that 
'  our  enemy  in  the  west '  might  gain  '  territory  which  they 
could  use  against  our  flank  '  seems  clearly  to  contemplate  war 
with  Britain.  For  we— if  we  regarded  the  rights  of  little  nations 
from  the  German  point  of  view — might  have  thrown  a  military 
force  on  to  the  Dutch  coasts. 

(e)  In  1913  some  little  respect  for  the  form  of  international 
law  was  still  to  be  found  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  For  though 
the  Naboth's  vineyard  of  Belgium— and,  if  desirable,  that  of 
Holland  too — was  to  be  seized,  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  give 
the  action  some  appearance  of  legality. 

(f)  Again  the  advantages  of  the  sudden  blow  are  extolled, 
and  again  the  policy  of  coercing  the  small  States  is  declared, 

'  Collected  Documents  relating  to  the  Ontbrenk  of  the  European  War. 
pul.lisiied  by  autJiority,  UllS,  pp.  lai  etseq. 
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tliough  the  weapon  of  frightfulness  is  not  yet  revealed,  pos- 
sibly because  the  minds  of  the  German  people  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  brutalized  to  make  it  certain  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  them. 

And  above  all,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  docile  German 
was  to  be  made  to  believe  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors. 
The  whole  document  is  couched  in  the  language  of  those  who 
look  upon  the  contemplated  war,  not  as  a  defensive  measure, 
but  as  an  adventure  which,  properly  exploited,  should  prove 
in  every  way  remunerative  to  the  undertakers. 

The  extreme  agitation  of  the  Chancellor  at  that  celebrated 
interview  is  referred  to  both  by  him  and  by  Sii  Edward Goschen, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  understandable  that  he  should  have  been, 
as  he  said,  much  disturbed  by  the  entry  of  Britain  at  that 
particular  moment.     He  and  the  Imperial  Government  had 
been  repeatedly  assured  by  those  in  whose  reports  they  placed 
the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  internal  condition  of  England 
and  the  state  of  Ireland  were  such  as  to  preclude  any  assistance 
on  the  part  of  Britain  to  the  Continental  Powers  whom  Germany 
intended  to  attack.    As  regards  France  and  Russia  tliemselves, 
the  moment  was  singularly  opportune,  as  both  countries  were 
unprepared  and  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  reorganiza- 
t  ion  of  their  military  systems.    The  German  plan  was  to  defeat 
France  by  a  sudden  blow  whereby  Paris,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk 
would  be  seized,  and  then  to  swing  back  against  Russia,  whose 
mobilization  was  admittedly  far  slower  than  that  of  her  Western 
Ally.     Having  overcome  these  two  great   nations  without 
difhculty,  the  victorious  Teutons  would  have  attacked  England, 
their  naval  power  being  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  fleets 
of  their  victims.    The  failure  of  these  plans  owing  to  the  vigor- 
ous methods  of  the  British  Cabinet  nmst  have  been  a  severe 
shock  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  Chancellor's  agitation. 

By  the  beginning  of  September,  when  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  addressed  the  citizens  .f  London  at  Guildhall, 
German  aims  and  German  methods  were   beginning  to  be 
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realized.    The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  had  been 
followed  up  by  'countless  outrages  suffered  by,  and  buccaneer- 
ing  levies  exacted  from,  the  unoffending  civil  population ',  and 
'  the  greatest  crime  committed  against  civilization  and  culture 
smce  the  Thirty  Years'  VVar-the  sack  of  Louvain  \     Mr. 
Asquith  carried  his  hearers  with  him  when  he  declared  that 
'  sooner  than  be  a  silent  witness,  which  means  a  willing  accom- 
plice, of  this  tragic  triumph  of  force  over  law  and  of  brutalitv 
over  freedom,  I  would  see  this  country  of  ours  blotted  out  of 
the  pages  of  history'.    It  was  now  recognized  that  Germany 
had  been  preparing  for  years  to  crush  the  independence  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  free  States  of  Europe,  and  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  was  to  bhime  for  the  catastrophe  which  had  burst 
over  the  world.    It  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the 
task  before  us  was  a  large  one,  and  that  there  would  be  great 
demands  for  men  for  the  army,  and  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
fight.    The  Oversea  Nations  were  making  our  cause  their  own, 
and  Lord  Kitchener  had  called  for  recruits  for  the  army.    The 
response  to  the  Secretary  for  War  had  given  cause  for  con- 
gratulation.     It  had  already  brought  in  over  a  quarter  of 
a  nulhon  men  and  the  number  of  units  in  the  Territorial  Force 
who  had  volunteered  for  foreign  service  was  considered  most 
satisfactory-. 

Attention  may  well  be  paid  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech 
(when  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Associati,  n  of  Municipal  Corporations.    The  speech  was 
made  within  six  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.    It  is 
evident  from  what  passed  that  those  who  sought  the  interview 
had  failed  to  realize  the  immediate  eftect  of  a  modern  war  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  country.    They  sought  to 
have  money  spent  on  public  works  to  alleviate  local  distress 
Their  object  was  a  good  one,  and  had  there  been  any  occasion 
for  the  demand  it  were  well  for  them  to  have  anticipated  and 
provided  for  the  trouble.    But  they  entirely  failed  to  realize 
that  a  war  of  nations  in  the  twentieth  century  meant  employ- 
ment  of  one  sort  or  another  for  every  able-bodied  person  in  the 
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land  :  some  as  munition  workers,  some  as  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  others  in  substitution  in  necessary  labours  for  those  who 
iiad  been  taken  to  fill  the  places  of  men  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  fighting.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  economic 
(luestions,  and  to  discuss  future  effects ;  but  the  inunediate 
result  of  Britain's  entry  into  the  struggle  has  been  to  provide 
work,  at  wages  at  least  nominally  higher  than  those  previously 
ruling,  for  every  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to  take  it.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  already  was  convinced  of  the  value  of  staying  power  in 
view  of  the  knowledge  that  he  had  attained  of  the  costliness 
of  modern  fighting. 

If  distress  came,  help  would  be  -^iven;  but  meanwhile  the 
energies  of  all  should  be  centred  on  mobilizing  all  resources  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  mainfaining  the  struggle 
and  ii  developing  the  country's  means  of  offence  and  defence. 
In  pre-war  days  it  had  been  suggestcil  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  lavish  in  expending  the  nation's  wealth  on  social  schemes. 
As  we  see  from  his  speech  on  Munitions  (post,  pp.  100, 101),  our 
then  Chancellor  took  the  large  view.  He  believed  and  believes 
that  economy  consists,  not  in  restriction  of  expenditure,  but  in 
taking  care  that  full  value  is  given  for  every  penny  that  is  spent. 

A  few  days  later  came  Mr.  Asciuith's  t^:dinburgh  speech, 
which  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  causes  of  the  war  and  Ger- 
many's mistakes  and  crimes,  and  to  the  historical  precedents 
which  justified  the  action  his  Cabinet  had  taken.  The  same 
points  were  eloquently  dei' It  with  in  his  speech  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  by  ?'  .  Lloyd  George. 
The  latter  dealt  scathingly  with  the  German  Chancellor's 
'  scrap  of  paper  '.  He  appealed,  too,  in  his  most  eloquent  terms 
for  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  little  nations,  showing  how 
much  the  world  owed  to  their  genius  and  their  struggles.  Some 
criticism  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  at  New- 
castle somewhat  later,  that  the  country  was  well  provided 
with  munitions  of  war.  It  soon  appeared  that  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case,  but  it  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Asquith  said  wluit 
he  did  advisedly,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only 
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reduction  of  the  reou L  "«t"res  was  reached.    The 

caused  the  penXlJflLrtr:^^        '""^"'  '^"^^^'^ 

the  then  First  Lor  \     t.     ?,     -^     '  ""'""*  *"  "^^  Dardanelles, 
weight  o'^^^^""  ""^"'"^''y  '^^'-ved  that  the  extra 

our'n.o.st  1    Ivi  y  ar  n^d  blttlT  *'""  '''^^"  ^'""'^^  '^^ 

task  which  highly  crlttt''''""''  "'"'^^  ^"^^^  *'- 
iinpossible.  ^"'"P^t^"*  authont.es  had  declared  to  be 

By  the  middle  of  1913  n,,.  f.„.f  ^i.  . 
of  .,u,„i.i„,„  „.,  o.,. „1      '         "' "" "«™'«'l'"i"g  supply 

uiral.  told  l/,c  Jlousf  „l<„  loriiiatioii  ui,d  iiiaiwge- 

»"<!  expansion.    TJ.e  ITo^M  '  "r,'™"""'  ™-"'-'""»'i™'. 

protests  of  tl,cGern",„,vf7M,   ^"''™™'"»'  '"  '»"^"  •'>  the 
Lave  .surpassed  ti;  °  ""'"'^ '"' ''"'"' """  "'=  Allies 

ti^osc  who  .onsidem    Mr  w f"  "'  *'''  ''**"  "*"  ^^"d^'" 

large  produ.   W  ^^"^  ^''''■^"''*  ""'^''"«'  «cl'e"'e  for 

now  tirffr  "Ik  "TT"'"  ^''""^""^  ""^'  — -e  arc 
the  mnc'rof tifpr^S^^^^^  ''^  ^'^'-^^  ^^  '^^^  -tin.ates  and 
effect.  ProMsion  tor  earryn.g  those  estimates  into 

Ui.tiri.g  efforts  tl!   /  "*  ^"''^''""'  ^'>''i  Kitchener,  to  whose 
reoognizi.  i  U     ^xt  j!!  r""'  ^'  ""'  '"'^^  """>•  ^  '«-'  whilst 

'''-"'  '*'''^^  ^"^  voluntary  enlistment, 
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announced  that  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  bring  in  tliosc 
individuals  who  from  shyness  or  from  otJier  causes  had  not  yet 
yielded  to  their  own  patriotic  impulses.  He  announced  that 
the  National  Registration  Act  was  to  be  passed  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  persons  eligible  for  national  service,  whether 
for  army,  navy,  or  nmnitions. 

As  we  all  know  now,  the  National  Registration  Act,  thougJi 
a  useful  and  necessary  measure,  was  not  in  itself  suHicient  for 
our  needs,  and  it  had  in  due  course  to  be  followed  by  a  measure 
of  conjpulsory  service. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Janus  .M. 
Beck  at  the  Pilgrims'  Club  on  the  5tli  July  191G.    He  broiif,'lit 
H  message  of  goodwill  from  an  important  section  of  his  <»>imlr>- 
nien  and  told  us  how  Ihey  regarded  Germany's  crimis  utid 
England's  entry  into  the  war.    He  explained,  too,  the  reasons 
which  at  that  time  prevented  the  United  States  from  taking 
iier  stand  at  our  side.    Washington  had  explaincfl  that  Europe 
had  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  the  United  States  ha\e 
HO,  or  very  remote,  relations,  and  accordingly  he  advised  his 
countrymen  not  by  artificial  ties  to  implicate  theuiselves  in  tiic 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  European  politics,  or  the  ordinary 
combinations  or  collisions  of  her  friendships  and  enmities. 
Following  upon  this  there  was  the  nation's  adherence  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  which  again  produced  a  policy  of  isolation, 
being  founded  upon  a  disclaimer  of  any  interest  by  tlie  United 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Europe.    The  world  has  become 
nuieh  smaller  since  the  days  of  Washington,  and  Europe  is 
much  closer  to  the  United  States  than  it  was  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  and  accordingly  the  moral  of  Washington's 
advice  does  not  forbid  interference  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Beck  appreciated  the  policy  of  his 
President  and  of  the  United  States  Cabinet,  for  it  w'as  onl\ 
after  the  announcement  of  Germany's  new  submarine  policv 
at  the  end  of  January  1917  that  the  United  States  felt  that 
TLutoni<^  aggression  had  stretched  outside  Europe  and  had 
plainly  attacked  tlie  United  States  herself.    Then  a  new  reading 
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was  given  to  \V««Jun«tuus  advice  and  the  Monroe  doc-trine 
went  overboard. 

I  of^'''^?'  ^^  "'""''  '"*''"«'^  *"  ^'°"«'-^'*«  "f  *»'«  ^«tli  February 
to  oh^  !"*r'**'"«  *'^^'-  '^^^^'^^  '•«"-"«•    Its  primary  object  was 
to  obtani  iron,  the  dying  Congress  sucli  authority  as  would 
enable  hun  to  n.aintain  the  dignity  of  the  country  in  tlie  inter- 
regnun.  w  uch  was  upon  tliem-a  period  which  had  to  elapse 
between  the  expiry  of  one  parliament  and  the  assembhng  of 
.  s  successor.    The  United  States  were  fortunate  in  that    in 
Uns  mon.ent«us  crisis  of  their  history,  continuity  of  pohcy 
hHd  been  niamtanied  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Wilson.    As  it 
turned  out.  no  serious  results  followed  from  the  fact  that  an 
....stant  declaration  of  war  cannot  under  the  United  States 
tonst.tut.on  be  attained.    I.»  spite  of  the  contraction  of  inter- 
na .o..al  .nterests,  An.eriea  is  still  far  enough  away  fro.n  the 
Nolca...c  ce..tres  of  disturba.»ce  m  the  Old  World  for  a  period 
o  be  g.ven  her  to  set  m  n.otio.i  the  n.achinery  with  which  she 
Ims  bee,,  provided  by  her  Co..stitutio„  for  that  purpose.  a..d 
with  .t  to  co...plete  the  cycle  of  operatio... 

s...fn '"f  "r  H  ""  *''' ''''"'  "'  ^'"'^  ^^P"^  '^^  f-  ^  «««««"  of  the 
upport  of  the  two  Houses  of  Co..gress,  the  President  sought 

to  take  a  vot.  of  confidcce  fro.n  then.,  and  he  disclosed  the 
steps  wluch  he  proposed  with  their  sa,.ction  to  take.     The 
Ln.ted  States  by  this  tin.e  had  had  experience  of  nearly  four 
>  eeks  ol  German  piracy.    For  warfare  which  is  directed  against 
all  co......erce.  both  belligerc.t  and  net.tral.  is  sheer  piracy  in 

law    whether  .t  be  .naintained  in  pursuance  of  a.    express 
dec  arat.on  by  a  Sovereign  Power,  as  in  this  case,  orXu 
KHH      H  I'^'^'l'-^'y  h--ble  individual  like  the  late  Captai.. 
K.dd  and  the  other  forerunners  of  Adn.iral  von  Tirpitz  i^  the 

s?lT      r"T'    '^  *'^  ^^^^''^"*  ^'-^«-^  and  obtain  d 

suppor^  to    h.s  pohcy  of  arn.ing  American  n.erchant  ships  to 

enable  them  to  resist  attack,  whilst  still  expressing  the  hope 

hat  even  .f  arn.ed  neutrality  were  necessary,  war  might  siUl 

tl.at  this  hope  was  not  to  be  realized. 
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Three  days  before  tliis  siweeh  of  the  President  another 
result  of  the  announcement  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  doubt  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war  as  nuicli  damage 
as  possible  had  been  done  by  submarines  to  British  and  Allied 
shipping,  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage 
sent  down  being  due  not  to  increased  violence  of  the  attack, 
but  to  the  larger  numbers  of  submaruies  which  the  German 
Admiralty  was  able  to  send  to  sea.   Nevertheless,  the  announce- 
iiient  of  unrestricted  war  against  shipping  was  bound  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  British  position,  for  the  world  was  faced 
witii  a  loss  of  neutral   tonnage  on  the  sume  scale  as  that 
which  was  being,  and  would  be,  sufiered  by  that  of  the  Entente 
Powers     Thus  the  carrying  power  of  the  world  was  likely— 
in  the  aosence  of  effective  measures  to  cope  with  the  menace- 
to  be  dinjinished  in  an  increasing  ratio.    Realizing  this,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  23rd  February  1917,  that  the  success  of  the  Allies 
depended,  in  his  judgement,  on  the  solution  of  the  tonnage 
dilliculties  with  whicli  they  were  confronted.     He  pointed 
out  how  before  the  war  the  tonnage  of  the  world's  shipping 
was  only  just  adequate  to  its  needs  ;   how  since  the  war  the 
large  shipbuilding  programme  wh'-^h  Britain  then  had  in  hand 
had  been  largely  suspended  for  unavoidable  reasons  ;    how 
large  demands  had  been  made  upon  the  available  shipping 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  /Vllies  for  naval  and  military  pur- 
poses, and  how  accordingly  a  very  limited  amount  had  been 
left  to  carry  on  the  general  trade,  includuig  the  provisioning 
of  Great  Britain,  the  citadel  of  the  Empire.     He  held  that 
the   problem   called   for   the   gravest   measures.      Complete 
immunity  of  the  sea  is  not  to  be  attained,  and  even  if  the  life 
of  the  submarine  were  rendered  impossible,  it  would  still  not 
be  within  the  power  of  any  naval  force  to  guarantee  that 
ships  would  not  be  sunk.     Accordingly  it  was  necessary  to 
take  measures  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  its  possible 
further  developments.    Three  sets  of  remedies  were  suggested  : 
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.t^L      .    ir  '"  ■"  """f'"^  "  '""  -^  ""  ">e  pro. 
»l.ip»  .i.  ,or  i„r,  f      r        '■•   ""'  '"'"'""8  or  n-erchant 

'.« or  o':  „:. '  „r::  r'tir  • ""''  'r""^'"«=  ""'^'■ 

«vuil„Mc  for  coram<,r^Itr  """*"«'  "  "•«*  tK"  tonnage 

...'t"r.^:r:x'on:"'^,tr"'""'""--- 

.^r  food  .„pp,y,  „„,  „  ,r°  'part  of^h r"""  ".'  '"""""  "'^ 

.^■vc,oping^::,o*„  Lzi  sr'',""  '"'™*«'  "^ 

l'".<l.  the   supply  o,  fabou    ,„  I        r        '"  '"■'"''  "I'  '"" 
"age  ,„  the  la  J„„r  a'd  the  ,.  ^''  *"'"«  ""  '"'"■'"■"^■ 

of  either  of  these  I'J  „J  I!       ^    '°''  "'  "•'  '"'P'"""'^''" 
or  others.  '  ""  """"""-ty  by  the  lan,ll.„d 

i".^«:d';';r::;:f/;:r'  'r  ™'*""«  "■"  ••""->  •" 

liquors.  """"  ''""•""■  '""'"d"*  aleoholie 

to  the  possible  effect  of  tb,  °  .    '       ."'  ""^  "»"■'  '"  '^e^"^ 

t..^ra„s,ati:rb:e::r%;rfrat:r"- °' 

verstosse  gegen  dil  Me„«Sfchk«"t  T^  T  ''"°'<-*'«".  and  das 
J,|™?,  »';''r'il>t  nun  Sir  Perev  Si,,  '"..^,"'"h  *-''"<'P""g  in  der 
^a„.    t„.  luseilan,,  ^  ,„  »i»erJJairu^1SSr^'„7,tS 
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Sir  Percy  Scott  in  .Func  1914  wrote  to  The  Times  Hic  famous 
letter  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  th:it  tlie  siilunarine  li  " 
rendered  our  superiority  in  ships  of  tlie  Dmiflnoiiglit  type 
no  avail  to  us,  since  when  war  came,  capital  ships  would  h«» 
to  shelter  in  harbour.  This  letter  called  forth  a  vast  amount 
of  discussion  and  criticism.  Sir  Percy  Scott  lay  low  till 
about  a  month  had  elapsed,  when  he  sent  another  long  state- 
ment to  The  Times.  In  this  he  dealt  with  tiie  criticism  which 
had  been  levelled  at  his  declaration,  and  he  made  use  of  the 
following  expressions  : 

'  All  war  is,  of  course,  barbarous,  hut  in  war  the  purpose  of 
the  enemy  is  to  crush  his  foe  ;  to  arrive  at  this  he  will  attack 
where  his  foe  is  most  vulnerable.  Our  nmst  vulnerable  point 
IS  our  food  and  oil  supply.  The  submarine  has  introduced  a 
new  method  of  attacking  these  supplies.  Will  feelings  of 
humanity  restrain  our  foes  from  using  it  ?  ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  quotes 
Sir  Percy  Scott  as  having  foretold  the  policy  of  submarine 
warfare  as  adopted  by  Germany  in  February  1917.  What 
Sir  Percy  Scott  did  say  was  : 

'  I  will  quote  the  followmg  extract  written  by  a  foreign  naval 
ofTicer :  "  If  we  went  to  war  with  an  insular  cotaitry,  &c."  ' 

That  is  to  say,  Sir  Percy  Scott  merely  set  out  the  views 
enunciated  by  a  foreigner  (possibly  by  an  olPicer  of  the  Imperial 
German  Navy  itself),  and  used  them  to  warn  his  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  sort  of  thing  they  would  have  to  face  in 

der  Seezuf  uhr  abhaiigt,  pcriit  in  cinen  Krieg.  Der  Gegner  betrachtet 
es  als  seine  Aufgalie,  ilim  die  Zufiihr  abzuschneiden.  Infolgedcssen 
erriclitrt  or  oinc  Sporrc  von  Mincn  iind  Unterseebooten  um  die  Insol. 
leilt  alien  Ncutralcn  niit,dasseine  solehe  Sperre  errichtet  sei  und  dass. 
wenn  eines  ihrer  Scliiffe  sieh  der  Insel  nahere,  es  dies  auf  eigeni- 
C;efahr  tue,  und  dicVerniehtung  durch  Minen  oder  U-Boote  riskicre." 
Also  genau  iinscr  Fall !  Und  wic  urteilt  nun  Sir  Percy  Scott  hieruber? 
Horon  Sip  :  "  Eii  niche  Ankiindigung  wiire  vollstandig  in  Ordnung 
und.  wenn  britisein  jdcr  neutrale  Sehiffe  sic  missachteten  und  die 
Sperre  zu  breehen  suchten,  so  konnte  nieht  angenommen  werden. 
(lass  sic  friodllchen  Zwecken  dienen,  und  wenn  sie  versenkt  wQrden, 
konnte  das  niehi  als  Riirkfall  in  Wildhcit  und  Sceriiuterei  hezeiehnet 
werden.'    From  the  nerliner  Tngeblnff  (AlK-nd-Ausgabe),  February 
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-••■nan,  he  j.  „„.  .n  i„,        .  '  "'""»''  »  '''»tln(n.i>*e,l 

,  irom  Which  I  am  now  quotinit,    H.  wrote: 

....;.''nr;l.'hr,  "as;xVy"SrTh^T„.r;^:;,-'  -  '-^ 

By  the  light  of  the  hundreds  of  brave  deed,    ..».  • 
well  as  active,  which  stand  to  the  ored.t  ofThJ'^     7  T 
mercantile  marine  in  the  present  war  oth      »    T  "'  *'" 
which  thev  keen  th«  .  '       ^^'^^    *ea<iines,  with 

"ley  keep  the  mercant  le  flair  of  EnffUn,i  «,,• 

submarine bl«.lcad™™^"\      f """"""  <"  P'°I»«y  by 

cruiser,  flrtd  were   hnw.v  !  """  ""  "'''<''>  »'«'« 

been  warred  ZLn^'r^'"^^"""-  '"""''  "''«''  '«"» 
they  had  ZuSto  2  '"aT  '"  ^'"'  """  »'""^''-  This 
n.l«  of  inttattanll  tw"         "'  '""'  '"  "'"'•    "^  ■"'  '"e 

ar.r  wami„;r,r,   "ol^ri  r-in'-r  ">  ^''  ''™^- 

The  modem  German  plan  is  to  oLt  vw^and"''''V'"'''• 
to  sink  without  warning.  ThecasosadMr  u  """ 
by  Sir  Percy  Seott  an,,  q,l.MI,v  the  Jr  7  ""'"'""' 
e-ver  this,  and  „„  doubt  L  Cha^Iii'or^"""  "'"  ""' 

~.  but  suggestions".:;';::  rerorari:: 
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rriendnhip  for  Americn,  tind  of  (;(Tnmny*H  desire  for  the  Free- 
dom of  tlie  Seas,  will  hardly  appeni  to  well*inforiiie<1  iietitraK. 

The  NpeecheN  of  Sir  Hot>ert  Borden  and  Lieutenant-General 
SniutN,  at  the  luncheon  at  the  IIouhc  of  CVunmons  on  the 
'2nd  April,  are  of  imnienHe  interest  as  showing  'he  feelings  of 
the  Great  Dominions  of  the  Iiritish  Kmpire  oversea,  their 
loyalty  to  that  F.mpire  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  of 
the  measure  of  the  effort  which  they  have  made  and  are 
making  to  maintain  that  freedom. 

What  General  Smuts  said  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view 
of  his  reference  to  the  Boer  War.  Here  we  have  a  man  wh(t, 
less  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  was  fighting  against  Britain,  now- 
taking  liis  place  in  the  forefront  of  her  battle  for  justice  and 
freedom,  because  he  has  recogni7,ed  that,  after  all,  the  British 
Hag  stands  for  liberty  and  for  the  protection  of  little  nations. 

The  address  to  Congress  on  the  8rd  April  by  Mr.  Wilson 
sets  out  with  great  clearness  the  reasons  which  at  last  decidetl 
America  to  come  into  the  World  War  and  to  join  the  Entente 
Powers.  He  draws  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  breaches 
by  the  German  (iovernment  of  the  laws  alike  of  humanity 
and  of  International  Right.  He  gives  an  answer  to  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollwcg's  profession  of  friendship  for  the  ITnited 
States  by  his  reference  to  the  intrigues  of  the  (German 
Ambassador  and  h's  satellites  witu  Mexico,  and  to  their 
treacherous  action  in  regard  to  Anierican  domestic  affairs 
whilst  enjoying  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  diplomatists. 
In  conclusion,  the  President  ga\e  some  indication  of  the  policy 
which  his  Government  proposes  to  follow  in  -ilying  the 
great  resources  of  their  country  to  '  best  advantage  for  the 
destruction  of  autocracy  and  the  attainme  'if  a  durable 
peace. 

Finally,  we  have  the  speech  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  May  1917. 
Lord  Robert  not  only  made  a  magnificent  debating  speech, 
but  he  also  remorselessly  exjiosed  the  absurdities  of  those, 
in  some  cases    well-meaning,  people  wh<».  owing  possib'^^  to 
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™«-  of  the  „ve»T'        ,'."7        '""''"" "'""•'"•"^"'"»l 

•'"ring  tiTU  ZL7   "■;: '"""''  """'^'  '•>■  '^-""""v 

Allie..    w.h  Xn^,    ""    T"'   "'■  '""'  "'  ""•  '■•'-'■ 

'■'^"rio.,.  he  2    u,";:i;:'"'"  "r """  ■■^""^ 

»I.W,  „re  now  flvl   r,  "l'l"""o„    the   „ ,h.., 

'.ue.,i„n.  he  cl.  1;.,  Zfu'''  ',"  r*""'  '"  ""■  •*"""""" 

to  hand  Jektrt"^:  „;';:'''  f' ""  ."■'-"•""""•"  -hok. 

'r..rki,h   opp„,J„       ,'    „  '■    ,'""■"'""  """""  I"  'heir 

other  leailers  of  th,.  ii,:.    i  T      '■''"""*'  '■">■  »n<l  the 

pr--nt  WorM  War.  '""""•  '"  ""-  '""•^  "">■«  "'  'he 


SIR  KDWAHi)  (;hi:v 

IN    Tin:    IldlSI.    Ol     (OMMONS.    Al  (MST    :j.     lOU 

»IUT\I\  KNTKHS  TIIK  AHKNA     SlIi:  PHOMISKS 
N AVAI,  ASSIST A.\(  K  TO  FH  \N(  K 

SiH  KiiWAHi.  (;i,i:v  sai.l  :  F-unI  wc.k  I  stafr.l  that  wv  w.ic 
working  lor  |m  ace  not  only  for  this  coiinfry.  luit  to  prrnrrvr 
III*'  ixacc  oC  Kuropc.  'I'o-day  cvvuts  mh.vc  sn  rapiilly  that  it 
is  ix.cdiiijrly  ,ti(iH.„|t  to^fut,;  will,  tcclmical  acciiracy  tin- 
iictiia!  state  of  affairs.  ImiI  it  is  clrar  tluit  tiu- |Ka«r  of  Kliropi- 
<  aimot  Ih'  unserved.  Hussia  and  (K-rniaiiy.  at  any  ratr.  have 
dtriarrd  war  upon  each  other. 

Urifisli  Ohlifintinns 
Hefore    I    prneeecl    to   state    the   position   of   I     ,    •     •    ,r  •*« 
(ioverninent  I  would  like  to  elear  the  <;n.und  so  thai  f '<  use 

may  know  «xaetly  under  what  ohiijrations  IIk-  (ioven.nient  is 
or  the  House  ean  he  sairl  to  he  in  e<.inin^r  t,,  a  ,i,.(.ision  upon  the 
matter.  First  of  all  let  rne  say  very  shortly  that  we  have  con- 
sistently worked  with  a  single  mind  and  with  all  the  earnestness 
in  our  pcmer  to  preserve  the  peaee.  The  House  mav  he  satislied 
on  that  point.  We  have  always  done  it.  Duriufr  these  last 
vears,  as  far  as  hi.s  Majesty's  (;overnmeiit  are  eoneerned.  we 
would  have  no  dillieulty  in  provinn;  that  we  have  <lone  so. 
riirouKhout  the  Balkan  crisis  by  >reneral  a«lmission  we  worked 
for  peaee.  The  co-operation  of  t he  (ireat  Powers  was  successful 
m  working  for  peace  in  that  crisis.  It  is  true  that  some  Powers 
had  great  dillieulty  in  adjustinfj  their  points  (.f  view.  It  took 
much  time  and  lal)our  and  discussion  hefore  they  could  settlf 
their  differences,  but  peace  was  secured  because  peace  was  their 
main  object  and  they  were  willing  tf.  give  time  and  trouble  to 
the  consideratu.n  of  dimculties  rather  than  to  accrntuatr  the 
fiifferences  that  arose. 
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(ireat  Poxvcn  at  War 
I  will  not  chvd    to  n  n-JH.i  ?^         •  1?  "'""  ^""■*^''^'  ""  ^^''•'^'' 

<.blm,t,„„s   fr,,.  fr„„,  .     .         ■  ''"""ur.    aiul    UritisI, 

pr<.s;rv..,l  ""l«s,s,„„  „»  ,„  „.,,y  „,,.„.  ],„.,  nut  bee,, 

...)Mr;,;:;t';::i:r;;.';::;:v'\"^'  r-  "«"""■«  -'■"' 

•Ik- ,.ap,.r, „„■  ...MM,;  .r:.',': ,11,  ;:,v;;;r' "■■;' ""'■" 

Ijeinjr  thov  will  m-a-,.  if  ,i        .     """"""ttli.it  to  every  Jiuniaii 

at  .-..rk  wl,i,.h  „,„.ratc,l  aslinst  ""L"'  "'  """'  '"''''  ""•■■ 
«r//«/»  Art.«  no  Secret  Obligafions 

the  House  .„ore  tl"      . k-J       •  /      ^^-'"^^l"-ter  has  assured 
we  should  co.ne  bXe      e"  '^  "">7''-'«''*  •'^"^''>  ^s  this  arose 

son.e  vears  nist     'I'l.o  t  •  •   V^  ^"P'*'  l^ntente— for 

1908  there  was  lerki.      ,i    ^"^/*;  "  '■^''"^'"ber  that  in 

annexation  OB  /snhtn,^^;;;:  "  -' J^-originatin^  in  the 

Bosnia  and  Ilerzegovma.    The  Russian  Minister. 
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M.  Isvolsky,  liiippciicd  to  coim-  to  London  -bccausf  his  visit 
h:i(l  been  pljinn((I  Ixlon-  the  (crisis  |)rokf  out.  I  told  liiin 
definitely  then  tliut  tins  beinj.  a  IJalkan  affair  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  public  oj)inion  in  this  country  wouhl  justify  us  in 
l.roinising  to  jrivc  anythino;  nn.rc  than  diplomatic  support. 
More  was  never  asked  from  us.  nion^  was  never  given,  and  more 
was  never  promised. 

'  C'p  nil  i/fstrnlaif  ' 

In  this  i)rescnt  crisis  up  till  yesterday  we  have  also  given  no 
promise  of  anything  more  than  diplomatic  support,  "tj)  till 
yesterday  no  promise  of  more  than  diplomatic  support.     Now 
I  must  make  this  question  of  (.bligation  clear  to  the  House. 
I  nnist  go  back  to  the  first  M(»roccan  crisis  of  lOOfi.    That  was 
the  time  of  the  Alge^iras  Coidcrcnce.    It  came  at  a  very  dillicult 
time  for  his  Majesty's  (Jovernment,  when  a   (ienerai  I-Ilection 
was   in   progress   and    Ministers  «ere  scattered   all   over  the 
country,  and  I— spending  three  days  a  week  in  my  constitu- 
ency and  three  days  at  the  Foreign  Ollicc     was  "asked  the 
(luestion  whether  if  that  crisis  developed  into  war  between 
France  and  (iermany  we  would  give  armed  support.     I  said 
then  that  I  could  i)romisc  nothing  to  any  foreign  Tower  unless 
it  was  subsequently  to  receive  th(>  whole-hearted  support  of 
public  opinion  here  if  the  occasion  arose.    I  said,  in  my  oj.imon, 
if  war   were   forced   upon    France,   then   on   the   (|iiestion   of 
Morocco— a  question  which  had  just  been  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment between  this  country  and   France  ;    an  agreement  ex- 
ceedingly pojMilar  on  both  sides  -  that  if  out  of  that  agreement 
war  were  forced  upon  Franei'  at  that  time,  in  mv  view  public 
opinion  in  this  country  would  have  rallied  to  "the  material 
supi)ort  of  France. 

Expert  ( 'ouvcrsnU'ons 

I  gave  no  promise  ;  but  I  exj)ressed  that  ojjinion  during  the 
erisi;^  a.s  far  as  I  remember  almost  in  the  same  words  to  the 
French  Ambassador  and  the  (iermaii  Ambassador  at  the  time. 
I  made  no  promise  and  I  used  no  threats.  But  I  expressed  that 
opinion.  That  position  was  accepted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, but  they  said  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  think  very 
reasonably,  '  If  you  think  it  possible  that  public  opinion  in 
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r.n.a(  Mr,  am  n.i^ht.  sI„hM,I  a  s.kMom  crisis  arisr.  jusfifv  v„„  in 
«  v...  ,o  ,<  ranee  the  arnu-.l  supp..rt  wInVh  yo„  <.an„..t  pn„ni  " 

n  ad^.neo  yon  w.ll  not  ho  abi..  to.ive  ,  h..t  support,  even  if  vo^ 
u.sh  .t,  nnless  som,-  conversations  have  tai<en  plaee  hetween 

mval  an.l  .n.htary  experts."    Tiu-re  was  foree  in  that.    I  a.^ree 
to  .    an.l   a,.thori/.e.i   those  conversations  to  take  place    hn 
•'"    tin-    .hstn.c.    nn.ierstanHin.r   that    nothing    which    passed 
'-t--'"  "uhtary  or  naval  experts  shonid  hind  eith<.r  (;I,ver  - 
men   or  restrict  in  any  way  their  Cn.e.lo.n  to  n.ake  a  .h-eision  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  wonhl  ,ive  that  snpport  when  the  tinu- 

As  I  have  t.>l.i    the  Ilonse.   npon  that  occasion  a   (icnera! 
Uection  was  n,  prospect.     I  had  to  take  the  responsihilitv  of 
t":  *•'"*"•'»";>-'/  ♦-'  ^''"'i-t.     It  conid  not  be  snnnn   ,  e 
An  answer  had  U,  be  .iv,.,,.      i  eonsnite.l  Sir  Hen  v  Can.pbel 

Lor,i  Ilaldane.  who  was  then  Secretary  <,f  State  for  War  •  and 
tu.  present  Prune  Minister,  who  was  then  Chancellor  .if 

t  ...t  b  t  on  the  .hstn.ct  understanding  that  it  left  the  hands 
f  th.  (...vernn.cnt  free  whenever  the  c-risis  aroM>.  The  fv  et 
that  conversat.,.ns  between  n.ililary  an,l  naval  experts  took 
P'=-  -s  ater  on-^I  think  nu.ch  later,  becaus,^  hat  cr  it 
passed,  and  the  thin,  ceased  to  be  of  in.portance-bnt  la  e 
on  brought  to  the  knowlcloc  of  the  Cabinet. 

The    Anadir   crisis   came  -  another    Morocco   crisis  ^^- an.l 
".ou^lmut    that    I   took    precisely    the    sanu-    line-  that   h 
iK-en  taken  u.  im)0.    M„t  s,d,seqnently.  in  1912.  aft.-r  dis..ssi 
a-Hl    cons.derati.m    in  the    Cabinet,    it    was  dccicl.-d  tie  t    w 
ou«ht   ,o    have    a    definite    understanding   in    wr  t   .^whieh 
was  to  be  only  in  the  forn;  of  an  nuolliehl   letter,   tlu  t       esc 
conversafons  were  not  binding-  upon   the  freedo.n  of  e  /h  r 
tiovernment.  »^'iiiii 

Corrcspondnm-  xcftf,  the  FremI,  Ambassmhr 
And  on  November  2i>,  lt)i2.  I  wrote  to  the  French  An.bass-, 
f-  tl-  letter  which  I  will  now  read  to  the  House,  an    I   ec'ved 
n>,u   nm  a   etter  in  sin.ilar  terms  in  replv.    The  let  er  which 
have  to  read  ,s  this,  and  it  will  be  knonn  to  the  pub  ic  now  . 
the  record  that  whatever  took  place  betw een  mililLrv  and    ^v^ 
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exports,  they  were  not  l>iii(!iri<>  eii<,'iijiomciits  iip(»ii  the  (iovorn- 
iiuiils  : 

'My  <li'ar  Ambassador.  Fioni  tiiiir  t<»  lime  in  ri'ccnt 
years  tlic  Frt'iieli  and  lirilisti  nava!  and  military  exjierts 
have  consulted  tofjotiiiT.  It  lias  always  been  iiiidcrstimd 
that  sncli  eonsnitation  does  not  restrict  t!'c  Ireedotn  of 
citiicr  (iovernmtnt  to  decide  at  any  I'nture  time  whether  or 
not  to  assist  the  other  by  armed  force.  We  lias-ca<irccd  that 
that  consultation  between  experts  is  not,  and  onjrht  not  to 
be.  rcjfarded  as  an  cn<ia^-ement  that  commits  either  (jovern- 
ment  to  action  !  a  contingency  that  has  not  yet  arisen  and 
may  never  arise.  The  disposition,  for  instance,  of  the  French 
and  liritish  Fleets  respectively  at  the  present  mom<iit  is  not 
l)ased  on  an  enfiafxcmcnt  to  co-o|)crale  in  war.  Vou  have, 
however,  pointed  ont  that  if  cither  (iovcrnnicnt  had  ;irave 
reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  I'ow»r  it 
mifiht  become  essential  to  know  whether  it  could  in  that  cv(  tit 
flcpend  on  the  armed  assistance  of  the  other.  I  aurcv-  that  if 
either  (iovernment  ha<l  grave  reason  to  expect  an  unp.()vokc<l 
attack  by  a  third  Power  or  somcthirifi;  that  threatened  tlie 
•icncral  peace,  it  shoidd  immediately  discuss  with  the  other 
whether  both  (iovernments  should  act  lojicthcr  to  pre\«iit 
afiyression  and  to  i)rcservc  peace,  and.  if  so.  wliat  measures 
they  would  be  prcpare<l  to  take  in  commiui." 

That  is  the  startin<i-i)oint  for  the  (Jovernment  with  legard  to 
the  present  crisis.  I  think  it  makes  it  clear  that  what  the  Prime 
.Minister  and  I  said  t<j  the  House  of  (ommons  was  perfectly 
justified,  and  that  as  rej>ards  our  freedom  t(»  decide  in  a  crisis 
what  our  line  should  be.  wlu'ther  wc  should  intervene  or  whether 
wc  should  abstain,  the  (iovernment  remained  perfectly  free 
and  a  fortiori  the  House  of  Commons  remains  pcrfeclly  free. 
That  I  say  to  dear  the  <>round  from  the  point  of  view  of  obli- 
j^ation.  I  think  it  was  due.  to  prove  our  ji<tod  faith  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  I  should  jiivc  that  full  information  to  tiu- 
House  now,  and  say  what  1  think  is  obvious  from  the  letter  I 
have  just  read,  that  we  do  not  construe  anythinji  which  has 
previously  taken  place  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
Powers  in  this  matter  as  restrictinf>  the  freedom  of  the  (iovern- 
menl  to  tlceide  what  attitude  tlicv  shall  take  now,  or  restrict 
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«it.'Htion  in  the  pn^.-'t  .  .^i  "'■  "'"  '  "'"  '^^'^  »'''-  Tl.e 
in  the  Morocco  ....:.•' 'Z T\l7'''''  *"^  ^^""^ ^  '^  -« 
"'-.'y  a  dispute  wl.ieh  c-o,.,K  :;;•"'  "";''^^'""  't  -as  pri- 

«isti„^ ,H-twcc.. „s a,u  ;,' !! ^. " "'■  ;';•*. '"' '"■  "«'-'"-.t  s„„- 

•»  -inol.  w,:  <.,.o,„,.cl  t  ,  :.i  ;  ;'"''""'"'"■•' t"t''^' whole  world 
;'"»'>t  we  were  I^i.^  t.'  ^^  :;;?""  ";'""""^^'^-  -l.n.rt.  No 
J^ut  we  were  ji.l.^d  I      a.;:''"' '''''''''•''•'"'*'■'• -'>l>ort. 

i^-needip,o„Ktticany  intiLt;!;;;';,^"'"'' '" '''"'"  ^^••'" 

,p.  '^'"''  ^^/-'Wrt/  Crisis 

n-Amrdin^,  HMythin^r  wit/i  wl.iel.  T* i '     '^     ^^'   ""^   <'ri^'<nated 
with  Frane...     It  Ls  Jttl^"'''''Z  "  ''"'""'  ''^^'-'-t 

which  prinK.ri,yeo„eerMsVrTr,:^ 

'"'tween  Austria  and   Serbi  i      f       ''''' "'■'-'""♦^■•' '"".Jispnte 

absolute  e..nfidenee    no  r,.^'.       '""  "'''   ^'''•'^  '"'"'  <'"'  "">.st 

*'-ire  to  be  invol^Jc      .  ;  ^    '"""^  ^""  '^  --"try  has  ,es        . 

"'"'  «-hia  tban  ti.e  (■.:;„  "7  '^  l';^'""''  '-^ween  Austria 

They  are  involved  in  i    b         ^  ^;';r'  '''']  ^'""^'^  "^  ^'a"-. 

-der  a  definite  alliance  w„:k'"';;''^''^"^'"-  ''H.onour 

the  House  that  that  obligation      r*,.        "  '"''■  ''"''  *"  '''>■  *" 

«a".e  way  to  us.     We  are  ^  7  ''"""'  ""'^'>'  '»  *«'- 

^"ianee;    we  do  not  e"n  k  1      t  !"t      """  '''-"->-«--an 

So  far  I  have,  I  think,  t  .Uld  dl  -    '  /""'•\"^"  *"^^  ^^"•— 

.round  With  regard  t<.  the  ...::;t;rob;;:;!t "  l^!^'  ^'^■"'-'  *"^' 

-'rr;:a;::^';-;/---v-ationre,ui.^^ 

-■t"    France.     (An   hon.    n.:  bei^  'And*"'^!"-  .^''"'^'''^ 
I    ren.end,er    well    the     fe.-li,        •         .        "^'"^    Gernianv.') 

;;-'-.,  for  I  spoke  on  tjt^le:;'   /  H  •  l''"^^-"'>'    ^'- 
Government  n.adc  their  ..r  *'""'''  ^^1"'"  the  late 

-^;i  cordial  re.uu,'rZ,:s:z;:: :::'\:^^^^  -- 

nations,  who  had  had  perpetu  ,1      f,  •  *''^'*   ^''^''^^  t^" 

cleared  thos.- dif/en-ruvs  ^u       /   '  "'"7  "'  ''''  i'^'^''  ^'^'1 

•''•    '  '^^■'"^'""^cr  .saying,  I  think. 
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that  it  seemed  to  me  thiit  some  beiiijiii  inlliicnce  had  •>e«'ii  :it 
•tvork  to  prodiiee  tlie  cordial  atinospluii'  wiiicli  iiad  made  that 
possible.  Hilt  how  far  that  t'rieridslii|)  entails  ol)li<i;at ion  and 
it  has  been  a  friendship  between  the  natiuns  and  ratitii-d  by 
the  nations — let  every  man  look  into  his  own  heart  and  his 
own  feelings  and  eonstrne  the  extent  of  the  oi)li<ialion,  for 
himself.  I  construe  it  myself  as  I  feel  d,  but  I  <lo  not  wish  t(» 
urjje  upon  any  one  else  more  than  their  feelin^is  dictate  as  to 
wiuit  they  should  feel  about  tiie  obli<::ation.  The  House  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  may  .jud<fe  for  itself.  I  speak  my 
personal  view  and  I  have  f^iven  the  House  my  own  feelinj;  in 
the  matter. 

The  French  Fleet  is  now  in  theMeditenanean,and  the  north- 
ern and  western  coasts  of  France  are  absolut<ly  undefended. 
The  French  Fleet  beinjf  concent  rated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  situation  is  ver^•  different  frfun  wiiat  it  used  to  be,  because 
the  friendship  which  has  orown  up  between  the  two  countries 
has  given  them  a  sense  of  security  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  us.  The  French  coasts  are  absolutely  und<  tended. 
The  French  Fleet  is  in  the  .Mediterranean,  and  has  been  for 
some  years  concentrated  there,  because  of  the  IVcling  of  c(»n- 
tidenee  and  friendsiiip  which  has  existed  betwrer  the  two 
countries. 

My  own  feeling  is  this,  that  if  a  foreign  Fleet,  engaged  in 
a  war  which  France  had  not  sought  and  in  which  she  had 
not  been  the  aggressor,  came  down  the  l^wiglish  C'haimel  and 
bombarded  and  battered  the  undefendcfi  coasts  of  France,  we 
could  not  stand  aside  and  see  tliis  going  on  practically  within 
sight  of  our  eyes,  with  our  arms  folded,  looking  on  dispas- 
sionately doing  nothing.  I  believe  that  wi»uld  be  the  feeling 
of  this  country.  There  are  times  when  one  feels  that  if  these 
circumstances  actually  did  arise  it  woidd  be  a  feeling  that  would 
spread  with  irresistible  force  throughout  the  land. 

Our  Inhrcsls  iu  the  Mediterranean 
l?ut  I  want  to  look  at  the  thing  also  without  sentiment,  and 
from  the  point  of  viewof  British  interests,  and  it  is  on  that  that 
I  am  going  to  base  and  justify  what  I  am  j)resently  going  to  say 
to  the  House.  If  we  say  nothing  at  this  moment,  wtiat  is 
France  to  do  with  her  Fleet  in  the  Me<literranean  ?     If  she 
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i^'-u-h  FU.,  is  witJHlruH,?;^     ^'"'«;.;'  "->   '-  t'-t  tlu. 

I-t  us  ass.„,.e  that  t.wlay     -^  s  :   .;;''"';""  '"' '*  • 
'U'litiality,  savin.^    •  v.,    J^  *'""'  "'^"'•'  '"  "•»  attitude  <,| 

;;;'.>  «'it.u.r  part^iu  ^^^  .h:;'"';  ir'^*"^^'  -"  <"^a; ;:; 

\i^'-t  .s  uithdraun  nun.  t  u  mVw.  '"  "'"'""^'  ^''^*  ^"'•^^'x'' 
'.at  the  co„.sec,uenc.e,s  -vvh  eh  ^T"T""  '  '"'  "^  --"- 
'-  already  happened  in  ^  "^  ^^^t  ^••^""•"'"--  '"  -J.at 
at  peace -in  taot,  e,,uallv  whet  er M'  "  ^'•"•"♦"^"^  w'.ieh  an- 
-ar  ;  let  us  assun.e  tluu  t  t"  ,  '  '"  "'^'  ''*  "*'"^'''  ^  ^«» 
foreseen,  wlneh  n.ake  it  neeesv  r       .  '  ^-"nsecjuenees  un- 

;" 'i^fV-nee  of  vital  British  i,  u^"^  l'  ^""  t"  """"^'"♦'  ^''"* 
let  us  assun.e,  whieh  is  c.uite  'oss  m     t  ''"  '"  ^"''  '   ^"'" 

"-tral  ^because,  as  I  un^st'  f '  "'"'  ''"'•^■'  ^^''"  -  ""- 

";;«'-ive   war.   and    th      T^^   yt  "'"T'^-"  *''^  ^^"'- '^^     ' 
"'''anc-ehe.obh.atiunsdid,utHri:!       T   '""^   "   ''  '-'-ve 
;s-l"enees  whieh  aiv  n<,t   ve     to  '"  '''"'"'''  ^'"'t  eon-      I 

^Wtin,ately.eonsultin^hero    n^r";"'"'   ""'"'''   >'^'''^^'^t'v      i 

'«efen<.e  <.r  ^•ita|  Jj,,tish  in  '     st'  T"  ''^'"'  ^''^ '''''  '"•«'*"  ^ 

-"  »^e  the  position  in  t  Me  n;:r  ""  '"  '•^"•*'  ^^'"^  ^''-^ 
at  sonu-  eritieal  nH,nu-n  tin  ;;:.?'"""  '  '*  ""■^"'*  '^^'  *''«* 
"I>on  us  beeause  our  trideV.  ""'""'•'  ^'"^'l''  'h-  foreed 

l>e  vital  to  this  eountr  vZ:^  '"  *'"'  ^'-"terranean  nn>ht 
1^-  next  tew  weeks,  the^t 'i;!;;:^  *;-*' ^  ^he  eours^of 

Win^r  open  of  wlneh  nuiv,H,trvt.'r''  """"'  '''''''  *'"^ 
;7ll  our  position  be  then^v      '      1  *'"'  """"*''>-    ^^hat 

M-litcrranean  whieh   is  eoud  ■  T  ""*  ^'^''    '  "-'*  '"  the 

fon  ,>f  other  Meets  in  th  A  1'"'  *"  ''''^^'  "■'^''  ^'  ^-""^'na- 
-ry  nu>n.ent  when  Z  ij  :! '  7?^-  '*  ^^"•""  '^  ^''  ' 
Mediterranean,  and  we  nnV      Cve  I"'"^'  ^'"■'"  '"^  *'"' 

OUT  nejrative  attitude  J  H.  ''"'^''^  *'"'^  ^"""try  fron,       > 

appalhng  risk.  "'  '^''  J'''^'^^'"*  '"o.nent  to  the   nu   t 
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I  s:i\  lliiit  linm  (lie  |Miiiil  ol'  view  III  l{^iti^ll  iiitcn-sts.  \\\ 
lilt  strongly  thill  France  w.is  t-iitithd  to  know  anil  to  know  at 
unct"  wlietlicr  or  not  in  the  cvtiit  ol  attack  upon  lur  nnpro- 
tcctcd  northern  and  western  coasts  she  eouhl  tlepend  upon 
Uritish  support.  In  that  einer;.'enc\ .  and  in  tliese  eonipelliiij. 
circurnstanees,  yesterday  ariernooii  1  j;ave  to  the  Krencli 
Anihassador  the  tbllowino  statement  : 

'  I  an)  authorized  to  yive  an  assurance  that,  il'  tlie  (itrnian 
Fleet  comes  into  the  (  lu'iinel  or  tiirouyh  the  North  Sea  to 
undertakehostileopcrationsaj^ainst  the  French  coa.stsor  slii|)- 
|)inji,  the  Uritish  Fleet  will  yive  all  the  protection  in  its  powtr. 
This  assurance  is,  of  course.  sid)Ject  to  the  policy  of  His 
Majesty's  (iovernmcut  receivinjf  the  support  ol"  Parliament, 
and  nuist  not  he  taken  as  bindrnji  His  .Majesty's  (iovennnent 
to  take  any  action  until  the  above  coutiirticncy  of  action  by 
the  (iermau  FMeet  takes  place." 

I  read  that  to  the  House,  not  as  a  declaration  «»!"  war  on  our 
|)art,  not  asentailiuf;  immediate  a<:<iressivc  act  ion  on  oui  part, 
but  as  binding-  us  to  take  a<;>;ressi\e  action  should  that  con- 
lin<,'ency  arise.  Thin<>s  moved  very  hurriedly  from  hour  to 
hour.  Fresh  news  comes  in.  and  I  cannot  i>ive  this  in  anv 
very  formal  way  ;  but  I  understand  that  the  (German  (Govern- 
ment would  bo  prej)ared.  if  we  would  pledj^e  ourselves  to 
neutrality,  to ayree  that  its  Fleet  would  n<»t  attack  »h<>  northern 
ccmst  of  France.  1  have  only  heard  that  shortly  before  I  came 
to  the  House,  but  it  is  far  too  narrow  an  eufia^cment  for  us. 
.\nd.  Sir,  there  is  the  more  serious  consideration.  beeomin;v 
more  serious  every  hour — there  is  the  (juestion  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium. 

Our  PusHioH  lon-urds  lldgiiuii 

I  shall  have  to  put  before  the  House  at  some  leiif^th  what  is 
our  position  in  re<^ard  to  Heljiimn.  The  <foveriiiny  factor  is 
the  Treaty  of  1«;J9,  but  this  is  a  treaty  with  a  bistory — a  liistory 
accurmilated  since.  In  1870,  when  there  was  war  betweeji 
F'rance  and  Germany,  the  <iuestion  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel<;ium 
arose  and  various  things  were  said.  Amongst  other  things 
Prince  iiisniarck  ga\  e  an  assurance  to  Belgiuni  tliat,  confirming 
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•'is  v..rl,al  assuran,-...  hv  save  in  writing  a  .IrHara.i,.,,  wInVh  1... 
.sa..l  was  sMpnlluous  i„  rrlVrcu-.-  to  tlu-  TreaK  vi  » 

imi.h  nt  th  .  Hrit.sh  (...vtrnnunt  wen-  L„r,|  (;ra..vill,.  i„  ,h,. 

'  HV  m.jrht  have  cxplaiiu-.l  f,  the  c-..,.,.trv  and  t.,  fordLn, 
«'t.ons  that  w..  ,Ii,l  n,.t  think  this  .-ountrv  was  ho  .    ,  e  S 

Th  I    .      ,  """"*^'"'"'^*'  <•!■  tl»-  mutrality  of  IM^intu 

llH.n^h   th.s  c-ourse   .ni^^ht  have-   had   son.e  c-onvc-nin        ' 

HKh    haw  saved   nsfron.  so.ne  innnodiatc  .h.n-rer   it   is 
o.u.r.se  whu-h  Her  Majestys  (..vernn.ent  thought  it'  in  1 
s.b  e  ,o  ad<,„t  in  the  nan.e  of  the  conn,  rv,  with  an     he  re  '   d 
totheeountry-.s  hononr  or  to  the  eotnltry's  inteijsts.     '^ 
Mr.  (Jlmlstone  spoke  as  follows,  two  days  later  : 

'  There  is,  I  admit,  the  ohh^.ation  of  the  Treaty     It  is  not 
e«ry,  nor  wonhl  tin.e  pern.it  n,e,  to  enterln^^  t  u-    <" 

":::rrt;::rt;::^^^^^^^^^^^ 

praet,eab  e  view  of  the  «narantee.     The  eirenn't'an  L  t     t" 
UK>r.  .s  a  ready  an  existing,  .n.arantee  in  force  is,  of  nccess    v 
->  '".portant  taet,  and  a  weighty  clen.ent  in  the  ca  e  tTw  Si 
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wf  an'  ImmiikI  to  fjiv«'  lull  iiiid  ainph-  considcrutirtii.  Tlicn- 
is  also  this  t'lirtlit-r  fniiNldcratiitn,  the  Inicr  of  wliicJi  we 
must  all  fct'l  most  (l(-t'|ily,  ami  that  is.  the  comiiioii  intcrt'sts 
a^iiinst  I  he  iiuriicasiircd  a^Kraiuli/cmctit  <»t  any  Power 
whatever." 

The  Treaty  is  an  old  Treaty  IHIHI— and  that  was  the  view 
takenol'it  inlSTO.  It  isoiieot' those  treaties whieh  aret'oiinded. 
not  only  on  consideration  lor  Hel;;ium  whieh  benetits  under  the 
Treai^.  hut  in  the  interests  of  those  who  j,'uarantee  tin-  neutra- 
lity ot'I^el^rium.  The  honour  and  interests  are  at  least  as  strong 
to-day  as  they  were  in  1870.  ami  we  cannot  take  a  more  narrow- 
view  or  a  less  serious  view  of  our  obligations,  and  t»t'  the  iin- 
portanceof  thoseobliffations.  than  was  taken  by  Mr.  (iladstone's 
(iovernmenl  in  1K7(>. 

The  Iiitciiliitiis  o/  France  ami  (icrnmnij  hmards  Hclfiium 
I  will  read  to  the  House  what  took  place  last  week  on  this 
sul)jeet.  When  mobili/ation  was  be^innin^  I  knew  that  this 
(|iiestion  nuist  be  a  most  important  element  in  our  policy  a 
most  important  subject  lor  the  House  ol"  (lonnnons.  I  t«"le- 
i,'raplied  at  the  same  time  in  similar  terms  to  both  I'aris  and 
Merlin  to  say  that  it  was  essential  for  us  to  know  whether  the 
French  and  (Jerman  (Jovernments.  respectively,  were  prepared 
to  undertake  an  en;raf,'ement  to  res|)ect  the  neutrality  of 
Heljrium,     I  got  from  the  French  (iovernment  this  reply  : 

'  The  French  (Jovernment  are  resolved  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Helfrium,  and  it  would  only  be  in  the  event  f»f 
some  other  P(»wer  violating  that  neutrality  that  France  might 
lind  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure  the  defence 
of  her  security,  to  act  otherwise.  This  assurance  has  been 
given  several  times.  The  President  of  the  Republic  spoke 
of  it  to  the  King  of  the  Helgians,  and  the  French  Minister  at 
Hrusscls  has  spontaneously  renewed  the  assurance  to  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to-day.' 

Fnuu  the  German  Government  the  reply  was  : 

'  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  not 
|)ossibly  give  an  answei  before  consulting  the  Fmperor  and 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.' 

Sir  Fdward  Goschen,  to  whom  I  had  said  it  was  important  to 
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"'♦•"  «av.  Si       •  Kv.       ,     'V''''''  "•"'^'••'   '••"•  '-'•«•'«>'  Ana, 

"-;'-.  -..';. '•:;;;:\;:;:m  ;::;.:•;;'';;;;• • "-  "••  ••- 

'•'"-'M  Kivf  <..„.l,l  „„,  i,i|    i„  '  '  '    '"•  '"-  "">    '•••I'lv  »l., 

•Sii-  Francis  \i||i,.,.s  :  *-  *  ""  '"""«•"«  nply  frot. 

"M..T  Powers  f„  „ J..  •  •   "'"'   '■'''"■'•'^  "'"'   •l«Mn> 

'•-.rs  w..n.^.  :";•;;  '*'•'«"""  -"'  »'•<■  ".■i«l.l.oMrin. 

<''<- i"u-.io,.s.  „,;.'.";:•; "'"' ;■:•  •— «' --,...., 

'■"»'»' 'as.,  of  vioh  in,  """"  <'"^ '•'•"""•"»  I'Hi.v.. 

It  now  app,.ars  dom  t|,,.  ,„....,  ,  ,. 

"  ''as  .va,..;...,  „...",,;:''  ';.'"  ""•  >•••  •'•"•••  --  l.ou  fa, 

•'«-«iv<.n,o,^c:ix^.r\,''''''''''''''''''^^ 

tn  ..nvr  HHjri,,,,,  rri,.,,,!,,.',,  "/'"■'">•  ""'  '  ..'t  of  wl.id.  was 
«'""  ••^'H-  wot...  ..,'"'"""  "'"'  '•••'"-">  n..  ..o,„,i,io,. 
iid.i„n..      \V  ,      Si  "    ,     ;'  ""^■^"r  '":•—  •••oops  t..ro..,,r. 

-■■n...,.  i,.  ti...  .,>;,rWo    '''""':'"''''■ '""•'•  '^•— 

Jf..ara,.tcowas.iven,l.atHft.;t h.u"  i,  T'  "•  "'"'*''^''-   '*'  =' 

""»  '"''•^'''inavvav  w.,al(.v.    i.  ;    ^^" '■*'''"'' "'^»»  "c- ..o„.,| 

»H«iaM  „,,M,.,,H^/  ''•'*•  ^•'  '■''•■'•-''^  ••'■<''>'i«a.i,,,,s  wcU.a..  i, 
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'  H<'«iu'inlMTiiiy;  llu-  iitiiiifriMiH  prnol's  of  ymir  MiijrNfy's 
liittulsliip  iiinl  that  <>{'  \n\iv  |»n'<l«c<'^Mtr.  ami  tin-  l'ri«-inily 
iilfit'idr  of  l'',ii«lainl  in  IS70.  aiui  tin-  |tr<»<if  nf  friciiilsliip 
she  lias  jiisf  jrivcri  us  a^'aiii.  I  make  a  Mi|ir»iiif  appeal  !<>  Ilir 
Dipjuinatic  ifitcrveiition  of  your  Majesty's  (Jovcriuiuiit  to 
salc^iiianl  llic  iiit<irrity  of  Mcljiium.' 

Diplomatic  iiit«Tv»iil  ion  to(.k  pla<'«'  last  \v«-ck  on  our  part. 
Wliat  can  diplomatic  intervention  <lo  now?  \\c  have  ynat 
and  \ital  interests  in  the  imiepemlence  ami  integrity  is  .In- 
least  part  of  Meljiiiini.  If  Melyinin  is  compelled  to  sniimit  to 
idlow  her  neutrality  to  lie  violated,  of  <ourse  the  situation  is 
clear.  I^v«u  if.  hy  awrcenn-nt.  she  aiimiilcd  the  violation  of 
her  neutrality,  it  is  'lear  shr  eould  oidy  do  so  under  <luress. 
The  smalh-r  States  in  that  re^don  of  Kurope  ask  but  one  thiny. 
'i'heir  one  <Usire  is  that  tiie>  should  Ik-  left  alone  and  indepen- 
deid.  The  one  thiny  the>  tear  is,  I  think,  not  so  nmeh  that, 
their  intey;rity.  hut  that  their  inilep«'ndenee  should  be  i?der- 
I'ered  with.  If  in  this  war  which  is  before  Isnrope  the  neutrality 
(if  one  <»f  those  ctiuntries  is  violatid,  if  tlu'  troops  of  one  of  the 
(■(Hubatants  \iolate  its  neutrality  and  no  action  be  taken  to 
resent  it,  at  the  end  of  the  war  whatever  the  integrity  nuiy  be, 
the  inde|)cndence  will  be  jione. 

I  have  one  further  quotation  from  Mr.  (;iadst«)ne  as  to  what 
lie  thou^iht  about  the  imlependenee  of  llelfiium.  It  v  ill  be 
found  in  Hansard,  volume  •_»():{,  pa«;c  17H7.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  the  whole  speech  and  verify  the  context,  but  the 
thinii  seems  to  me  so  clear  that  no  context  could  make  any 
dilTercnce     >  the  meaninj,'  of  it.     lie  sai<l  : 

•  Wv  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  <tf  Hel^iuni 
which  is  wider  titan  that  which  we  may  ha\c  in  the  literal 
operation  of  the  guarantee.  It  is  fcmnd  in  the-  answer  to  the 
(piestion  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  this 
country,  endowed  as  it  is  with  inllucnce  and  power,  would 
(juietly  stand  by  and  witness  the  perpetration  of  the  direst 
crime  that  ever  stained  the  paj>es  of  liistory,  and  thus  become 
participators  in  the  sin.' 

No.  Sir.  if  it  In-  the  ease  that  there  h.is  been  smythins  in  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  lielyium  asking  lier  to  compromise 
or  violate  her  neutrality,  whatever  may  have  been  ofl'ered  to 
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Itrilnht's  Stake 

'--'f  with  all .,...,  :^. : ,  s:'  "7  ••"•  "-v-  n.  <i.  ..„., 

any  I'r.w.r  y  *"'""*  ""   "•""»as.„v.l  a;:«ran,lizc.n..nt  of 

?'/<(■  Cinvanl's  A/tminlitr 

'.i:-J:"s::tL::r::;;':;..^       ..as.,... 

course  of  this  war.  a.  .h.Mu.Jol    i  "  ''"•^''^  i-ai-iun..,,  i„   „..■ 
t'.in«.s  right  a„d  t„  a.ln.st       ,  ''■''■"•"  "■'^''  ^''''^  ^"  I-'f 

'"  -  <'Wsis  like  .his.   vln         ;.':"''■••"■:  '"-"  •"view.     „. 

vvlu-th.r  what.v.T  materia?     ...  ''"""   '•■•'"*>••  '  ''""«>» 

^'..M.ld  ha^..  lost.     XnVl  ;„',;:  '"""  ".'  ""  '-'"^'"-^  "-t  uv 

the  end  of  this  war,  to  -x-'r    ,,     n    "' ""^'  '"  '"  '"  '■'  '"-'''""  ^'^ 
"P-.rn.IFiec.twhi.h^MrSr^'^r''-    ^^'•— iU. 

engaRed  in  war.  „||,|,p,>  ,,„„„,         ''^"''-    '  ""'"iciital  iiaU.,i,s 

weu,.„,  e„«ag„,  i„  a  d^Z    '  Z:;'  f  ™''^*"-  ""  ""■" 

.  struggjt— they  cannot  carry  on 
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tin  liiidf  with  u»  Hiut  tlu'v  arc  ( iirryiiijj  nn  in  liiiMs  of  |M'iiiT, 
wIhIIiit  Wf  arc  parties  t<»  lh<  uar  or  wlicllicr  \vc  arc  not.  I  do 
not  lnlicNc  at  the  end  of  llijs  war.  cncm  IT  wc  .s|o«id  asid*-  and 
rcinaiiicd  aside,  that  wc  should  he  in  a  position,  a  material 
position,  to  use  our  lore*- decisis  «l\  to  undo  what  had  hiippened 
III  tln"  course  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  w«st 
ot  Kurope  opiiosite  ti*  us  il'  thai  had  hecu  the  result  of  t la- 
war  falling  under  llie  doniinalioii  <<l'  a  sinirle  I'uwer.  and  1 
am  (piite  sure  that  our  moral  position  would  he  such  as  to 
have  lost  us  a"      spect. 

UrUiiin's  ()hli<liiliiiii  In  lUlfl'nim 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  put  the  <|uestion  ol'  Helj;nnn 
somewhat  hypothet  ieally.  he<ause  I  am  lot  yet  sur<  oT  all  the 
laets,  hut  it  the  tacts  turn  out  to  Im-  as  they  have  rt  ached  us 
III  present,  it  is  (piite  clear  that  there  is  an  ohli;ralion  on  this 
(  ountry  lo  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  coiisecpiences  to  which 
those  laets  will  lead  il'  they  are  undisputed. 

I  have  nad  to  the  House  tin-  oidy  enjiaj^ements  that  we  have 
yit  taken  deliuitely  with  rijjaril  to  tin  use  ol'  lor<'e.  [  think  it 
is  due  to  the  Ilous*-  to  say  that  we  hav«-  taken  no  enyajiem«Mt 
yet  with  regard  to  sending'  an  Kxpeditiouary  aniad  htree  out 
nl  the  country.  .Mohiii/atimi  of  the  Kleet  has  taken  plae*- : 
iiiohili/ation  of  the  .\rmy  is  taking'  |>lace  ;  hut  wc  have,  as  yet, 
taken  no  eni;ajiement,  heeausc  I  do  feel  that  in  the  case  of  a 
liiiropean  eotdla<;ration  siu-li  as  this,  unpreecdented.  with  our 
enormous  responsihilitii  s  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
l-impire,  <u'  countries  in  Hrilish  occupation,  with  all  the  un- 
known factors,  we  must  take  ver>  carefully  into  considera- 
tion the  use  which  we  make  of  sending'  an  Kxpeditiouary 
l-'orcf  out  of  the  country  until  we  know  how  we  stand. 
One  thinj^   I  would  say. 

So  (Iniigcr  from  Inland 
The  one  hri^ht  spot  in  the  whole  of  this  terrihie  situaticui  is 
Ireland.  The  general  feelijig  throufjhont  Ireland  and  I  would 
like  this  tit  he  clearly  underst(»od  ahroad-does  not  make 
the  Irish  question  a  consideration  that  we  feel  we  have  to 
take  into  account.  I  have  told  the  House  how  far  wc  have 
at  present  gone   in  eonHiiitments,  and  the  conditions  which 
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»f  HelBiuin.  "  ""  <-""'iiti"n  of  tl,,.  n.uln.Jity 

present  n.on.ont  „f  ko.pi,  ^  "  "i^/;;''  "  '-»'^-  "-tain  at  tlu- 
«;  that  it  slu.,.Id  Mn,n.;i,at;h    ;    1  .       "i"-  '""'  *'"'*  -">■''» 

prevents  ns  fn,n.  ch.in.  ,|.  J''  V  ''^''"'  *^^  *'"^  "'»'se.  which 

'•'■  Bel.M„m  alM,  wluVh  pn  vVn  , '"'7  ^"'  ''"' "''"'■''••^''»''''' 
'»>»trality.  an.l  without  thcsVonnm'""  ""•'  "'•^"""''>ti«."al 
and  satisfactory,  we  are  ..  ,,  I  ^J  "  *"•"^'"'-'"teh•  satisfied 
t(,  the  use  of  all  the  fore'  .  ''"''"'^  '"'•""'  Pr'K'eedin.r 

'.ne  by  sayin,  '  W.  .,;;,;,  •:^--     '^  -'  'He,  take  thai 
-atter  under  „<,  conditio      -^^^'j;.^'"*--  *"  '">  wUh  this 
ho  possible  p<,sition  in  the  M    Nter   "  ''^'  '•'"'>*■"-• 

British  interests,  and  wLni  "'"''"•  '''■*''  ''"'"aRe  to 

^i^nure  to  support  fI^^I  ^we  wlf "  '''  ''^"••^'"  '--'- 
thiHRs  mattered  nothing.,  were  ts  no  ''''  *''"^  »"  *''"^^' 

•stand  aside,  we  should.  I  behVve  ,";"''"  '"''  "*  '^''>'  "'^  ^-'^ 
;mn.e  an.l  reputation  befor  the'wor  '"  T r^''^^'*  ="•"  «ood 
the  n.st  serious  and  ,rave  00;;:^';^.;^;;';^'"  ^^^^'^^ 

Myobieethas:::::::^;::''"''"'^ 

and  to  plaee  before  the  II,h  '      .        '"'"  "'"*''"  f'<>vernn,ent. 

-;t  fV.r  a  n,on.en,  coneea,  Xr  w Liri;:;:'  *'"  ^"'"^-    '  "^> 

•nforn.ation.  ineon.plete  as  it  is  t,  t  ,  ,  ''"'^  •'*"^'  '^f*^''  *''« 

w.th  regard  to  Hel^.iuni.  that  we    1     r^^"''""  *"  *'»-  """se 

prepared  for  the  consecjuenee  ot  I  P'-n>ared.  and  Me  are 

we  have  at  anv  .nonu-n       ^l  1       '""  V  "''  ""  "'^  ^^---'Sth 

onrselves  and  to  take  o,    p"t       v;!'/'"*  '"7  '^"""-*"  ^^'^Ll 

I  have  stated  them,  thou^  ,  i  h   J    ""''■"  "*'''  ''='^*''^  ""  '^^  «« 

a^r^ressive  action  on  our  part  no  fin  ',' h  ""'•'' ""'"^  ""  intending 

at  a  n.omenfs  notice    t  ,  ti  "we  l       '^'''''""  *"  "'^^''•t  to  force 

that  the  use  of  it  nviv'he  f  ""'  *''^'  ^'^ole  of  the  case 

of  the  Crown  are  cT  J^^  "^  J" "  ';•    "^^  '^  ^  ^^e  f^^ 

Minister  and    mv  n.d.t   W     f      T  ^    ^ '^^^•''v- the  Prime 

Adn,in..ty  have  no  d^uL  that Jr^:^:,frV^"^^   ^^  *''^ 

'  ^"'^t  the  readuiess  and  the 
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iHicioiicy  «»f  those  rorccs  were  luvcr  at  a  liijr|,<r  mark  than 
they  are  to-day,  and  never  was  there  a  time  wlien  confidence 
was  more  justified  in  the  power  of  the  Xavy  to  protect  our  com- 
nierce  and  to  protect  our  sliores.  The  thou^dit  is  with  us  always 
of  the  suffering  and  misery  entailed,  from  which  no  country  in 
Kurope  will  escape  and  from  which  no  ahstention  or  neutrality 
will  save  us.  The  amount  of  harm  that  can  be  <l(.ne  by  an 
enemy's  ship  to  our  trade  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
amount  of  harm  that  nuist  be  done  by  the  economic  condition 
that  is  caused  on  tlie  Continent. 

The  most  awful  responsibility  is  resting,'  upon  the  Govern- 
nient  in  decidinjr  what  to  advise  the  House  of  Commons  to  do. 
We  have  disclosed  our  mind  to  the  House.  We  have  disclosed 
the  issue,  the  information  which  we  have,  and  made  clear  to 
the  House,  I  trust,  that  we  are  prepared  to  face  that  situation, 
and  that  should  it  develop  as  it  seems  probable  to  develop,  we 
will  face  it. 

We  worked  for  peace  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  beyond  the 
last  moment.  How  hard,  how  persistently,  and  how  earnestly 
we  strove  for  peace  last  week,  the  House  will  see  from  the 
papers  that  will  be  before  it.  But  that  is  over  as  far  as  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  concerned.  We  are  now  face  to  face  with 
a  situation  and  all  the  consequences  which  it  may  yet  have  to 
unfold.  We  believe  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  House  at 
iiiTKc  in  proceedinj,^  to  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  and 
whatever  measures  may  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  development 
of  facts  or  action  taken  by  others.  I  believe  the  country,  so 
•luickly  has  the  situation  been  forced  upon  it,  has  not  had  time 
to  realize  the  issue.  It,  perhaps,  is  still  thinking'  of  the  (juarrel 
between  Austria  and  Serbia  and  not  the  complications  of  this 
matter  which  have  jrrown  out  of  the  (piarrcl  between  Austria 
and  Serbia.  Russia  and  liermaiiN  we  know  are  at  war.  We 
do  not  yet  know  oflicially  that  Austria,  the  ally  whom  Germany 
is  to  support,  is  yet  at  war  with  Russia.  We  know  that  a  good 
deal  has  been  happening  on  the  French  frontier.  We  (hfnot 
know  that  the  German  Ambassador  has  left  Paris. 

The  situation  has  developed  so  rapidly  that,  technically,  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  war,  it  is  most  diHicult  to  describe 
what  has  actually  happened.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  under- 
lying things  which  would  affect  our  own  conduct,  and  our  own 
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[in  icy,  a.Ml  lo  put  llicm  clcaily.  [  luive  put.  the  vital  facts 
More  the  H(Miso.  and  if,  as  seenis  <,nly  t«,o  probable,  we  are 
»ree,l  and  rapidly  foreed.  to  take  our  stand  upon  those  issues, 
tlie.,  I  believe,  when  the;  country  realizes  what  is  at  stake, 
what  the  real  issues  are,  the  magnitude  of  the  inipendinif 
«  an«ers  in  the  West  of  Europe  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  t,.  the  House,  then  I  believe  we  shall  be  supported 
throughout,  not  .,nly  by  the  House  .,f  Conunons,  but  by  the 
<  eternnnation  and  the  resolution,  the  courage,  and  the  en- 
durance of  the  whole  country. 
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MR.  ASQUITH  and  MR.  BONAR  LAW 

At  thk  Guildhai.i,,  Si;ptkmbi:h  4,  1914 

THE  RKASOXS  FOll  OIR  FI(;HTI\(; 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  SPEEdl 

My  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London,— It  is  three  years 
and  a  half  since  I  hvst  had  the  hononr  of  addressing  in  this  hall 
a  gathering  of  the  citizens.     \Ve  were  then  met  under  the 
presidency,  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  one  of  your  predecessors— men 
of  all  creeds  and  parties— to  celebrate  and  ai)i)rove  the  joint 
declaration  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  States  that  for 
the  future  any  differences  between  them  should  be  settled,  if 
not  by  agreement,  at  least  by  judicial  intpiiry  and  arbitration, 
and  never  in  any  circumstances  by  war.     Those  of  us  who 
hailed  that  eirenicon  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves 
as  a  landmark  on  the  road  of  i)rogress  were  not  sanguine 
« iiough  to  think  or  even  to  hope  that  the  era  of  war  was  drawing 
to  a  close— still  less  werr  we  i)repared  to  anticipate  the  terrible 
spectac.e  which  now  conironts  us — a  contest  which  for  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  Powers  engaged,  the  scale  of 
their  armaments  and  arms,  the  width  of  the  theatre  of  conflict, 
the  outpouring  of  blood  and  the  loss  of  life,  the  incalculable 
toll  of  suffering  levied  upon  non-(()nd>atants,  the  material  and 
moral  loss  accunuilating  day  by  day  to  the  higher  interests  of 
civilized  mankind — a  contest  which,  in  every  one  of  these 
aspects,  is  without  precedent  in  the  amials  of  the  world.    We 
were  very  confident  three  years  ago  in  the  rightness  of  our 
position  when  we  welcomed  the  new  securities  for  peace.    We 
are  (Hjually  confident  in  it  to-day,  when  reluctantly  and  against 
our  will,  but  with  a  dear  jungement  and  a  clean  conscience, 
we  find  ourselves  involved  with  the  whole  strength  of  this 
Empire  in  a  bloody  arbitrament  between  might  and  right.    The 
issue  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  argument  into  another 
field. 
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1 1  nil  It  ti  Id  hi  sl(„t(l  as  hie 
Hilt  let  iiK-  ask  you,  and  tliroiifrh  you  the  world  outside,  what 
would  havf  iMi-nourcoiulitioM  as  a  natir.n  to-ciav  if  we  had  been 
base  enouf^h.  through  timidity  or  throned,  a  perverted  calcula- 
tion of   self-iut.rest.   «,r  through  a   paralysis  of  the  sense  ot 
honour  and  <luty,  to  be  false  to  on,-  word  and  faithless  t<.  our 
tnends  /     Our  eyes  would  have  been   turned  at  t.'iis  moment 
with  those  of  the  wlu.le  eivili/ed  world  to  JJelgium-a  small 
State  which  has  live<l  for  ni<»re  than  seventy  vcars  under  a 
special  and  collective  «uarantee.  to  which  we.  in'common  with 
1  russ.a  and  Austria,  were  parties     and  we  should  have  seen 
at  the  instance  and  by  the  action  of  two  of  these  jjuarantceing 
I  owes,  her  neutrality  violated,  her  independence  strangled 
her  territory  matle  use  of  as  afiV.rding  the  easiest  and  most  con- 
venient road  to  a  war  of  unprovoked  aggression  against  France 
AVe.  the   British   people,  should  at  this  moment  have  been 
standing  by  with  folded  arms  and  with  such  countenance  as 
we  could  command,  while  this  small  and  unprotected  State 
in  defence  (,f  her  vital  liberties,  made  a  heroic  stand  against 
overweening  and  ov.rwhelming  force.     We  should  have  been 
watching  as  detached  spectators  the  siege  of  Liege,  the  steady 
and  manful  resistance  (,f  a  small  .trmy.  the  occupation  of  the 
capital,  with  its  splendid  traditions  and  memories,  the  gradual 
forcing  back  of  the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  native  laml  to 
the  ramparts  .)f  Antwerp,  countless  outrages  suffered  bv,  and 
buccaneering  lex  ics  exacted  from,  the  unoffending  civil  popula- 
tion, and  fuially  the  greatest  crime  committed  against  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  since  the  Thirty  Years"  VVar-the  sack  of 
Louvam.     \Vith  its  buildings,  its  pictures,  its  unique  library, 
Its  unrivalled  associations,  a  shameless  holocaust  of  irreparable 
treasures  lit  up  by  blind  barbarian  vengeance. 

What  account  should  wc.  the  (iovernment  and  the  people 
(d  this  counlry.  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  tribunal  of 
our  national  conscience  and  sense  of  honour  if,  in  defiance 
"f  «"ir  plighted  and  solemn  obligations  we  had  not  done 
our  best  to  prevent,  yes,  and  to  avenge,  these  intolerable 
wrongs  ? 
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liitlir  to  Fall  than  h>  Fail 

For  my  part.  I  say  that  sooiut  than  be  a  siknt  witm-ss,  which 
incaiis  in  efffct  a  willing  accomplice  o  '  tliis  trajric  triumph  ol' 
lorce  over  law  and  of  brutality  over  Ircedum.  I  would  sec  this 
eoimtry  ofo'irs  blotted  out  of  the  pa;,'e  of  history. 

That  is  only  a  phase,  a  lurid  and  illumiiiatin;;  phase,  in  the 
contest  into  which  we  have  been  called  by  tlu  mandate  of  duty 
and  of  honour  to  bear  our  part.  The  cynical  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  lielfjium  was  after  all  but  a  stcji.  tiic  lirst  step,  in 
a  deliberate  })oliey  of  which,  if  not  the  immediate,  the  ultimate 
and  not  far  distant  aim  was  to  crush  the  independence  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  free  States  of  Kurone.  First  J{elj?ium.  then 
Holland  and  Switzerland — <M)untries  like  our  own  imbued  and 
sustained  with  the  s|)irit  of  liberty— wt  were  one  after  the  other 
to  be  bent  to  the  yoke  ;  and  these  ambitions  were  \'vd  and  fos- 
tered by  a  body  of  new  doctrines  and  new  philosophy  preached 
by  professors  and  learned  men.  The  free  and  full  self-develop- 
ment which  to  these  small  States,  to  ourselves,  to  our  f^reat 
and  growing  Dominions  over  the  seas,  to  our  kinsmen  across 
the  Atlantic,  is  the  well-spring  and  life-breath  of  national 
existence  ;  that  free  self-development  is  the  one  capital 
offence  in  the  code  of  those  who  have  made  force  their  suj)reme 
divinity  and  upon  its  altars  are  prepared  to  sacritiec  both  the 
gathered  fruits  and  potential  germs  of  the  ii  dettered  human 
spirit.  I  use  this  language  advisedly.  This  is  not  merely 
a  material,  it  is  also  a  s))iritual  conflict.  I'pon  this  issue 
everything  that  contains  the  pronuse  and  hope  that  leads  to 
emancipation  and  fuller  liberty  for  the  ndllions  who  make 
up  the  masses  of  mankind  will  be  found  sooner  or  later  to 
depend. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  actual  situat  ion  in  Kurope.  How  do 
we  stand  ?  For  the  last  ten  years,  by  what  F  believe  to  be 
happy  and  well-e(msidered  diplomatic  arrangements,  we  have 
established  friendly  and  increasingly  intimate  relations  with 
two  Powers — France  and  Russia — with  whoni  in  days  gone  by 
We  have  had  in  various  parts  of  the  world  occasions  for  friction, 
and  now  and  again  for  possible  conflict.  These  !U'W  and  better 
relations,  based  in  the  first  instance  upon  I  ..ess  principles  of 
give  and  take,  matured  into  a  settled  temper  of  coiiii<kiue  and 
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that  ..riwi^'s  *:'  1^    ""  """■"""■"  "•  «<--w... 

WHO  were  not  directly  c...„,H.r,u.(l  -  (Jerinu.u-,  France    Italv 

.     ,      .  ^'/'C  Respunsibilitu 

iJ^tTr'  I;'"."  ''"''  *''"  responsibility  rest  ?     For  its  re- 

catairoo he'     VV  '  '''?*^'"  ^"'*  *^"^'"  "*" "''«  world-wide 

b     n  conf-ronted  r:""'""'  *"  *'"  ^"^'    ^^^"  «-'  ^^^  '-«  not 

ua.ess^';;:::',:;^;r;-^^*;-/-po-ibi.ity  Which, 

n.asure--theresponsihU:t:^^:tr;l^r^^^ 

^  rr;;;  -';;;•-  '-^  -^•-'^  ^-^  thaf position  :::^x 

laboured  I     'ue    1  "Iv^"'    *'""    ''^^^'^^-^^^    ->*»'    which    we 
iuourea  lor  peace.     VVe  jjersevered  by  every  exnedient  thot 

and  nnlv.  th  .    '  ""**  hoping  against  hope.    Then 

.    ci  ween  Honour  and  dishonour,  between  treachery 
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iukJ  kcmmI  fiiilh.  aiul  timt  we  had  at  last  rcarlicd  I  lie  ilividiiiK 
line  which  makes  r»r  mars  a  nation  vv  rthy  of  tin-  nana-,  it  was 
tlifii,  and  then  only,  tliat  we  (Ireland  lor  war.  Is  tlnre  any 
(tne  in  this  hall  or  in  this  I'nited  Kiiijidoni  or  in  th«-  vast 
Knipire  (»f  whieh  we  Ikh'  stand  in  the  capital  and  centre, 
who  l)laines  or  npents  (»iir  decision  !  11".  as  I  helieve.  tliere 
is  not.  we  must  steel  oiirstlves  t<»  the  task,  and  in  the 
spirit  whieh  animated  our  I'orel'athers  in  their  struj;},d«'  ajiainst 
the  dominatictn  ol'  Napoleon  we  nnist  and  we  shall  pcrsi  v«  re 
to  the  end. 

Ma<iuitinlc  of  the  TasI: 

It  would  he  a  criminal  mistake  to  under-estimate  <ither  tlu- 
magnitude  or  lijililiiiK 'l"ality  or  the  stayin<r  powerol"  the  ((trcjs 
which  are  arrayed  aji;ainsl  lis  :  hut  it  woidd  he  «(iually  hxilish 
and  equally  indelensihl*'  to  hclitlle  our  own  resources,  whether 
for  resistance  or  attack.  Helnium  lias  shown  us  hy  a  menior- 
ahle  and  glorious  example-  what  can  he  don"  hy  a  relatively 
small  State  when  its  citizens  are  animated  and  lired  hy  the 
spi.'iL  of  patriotism.  In  France  and  Russia  we  have  as  allies 
two  of  tilt  j^rcatest  Powers  in  the  world,  en^'affcd  with  us  in  a 
common  cause.  wh(»  do  not  mean  to  separate  themselves  from 
us  any  more  than  we  mean  to  separate  ourselves  from  them. 
We  have  upon  the  seas  the  strongest  and  most  ma^'uilicent 
Fleet  which  has  ever  heen  seen.  The  i:xpeditionary  Fon-e 
which  left  our  shores  less  than  a  month  aj-o  has  never  heen 
surp;is;i«'d,  as  its  glorious  achievements  in  the  held  have  already 
made  clear,  not  only  in  material  e(iuipiiHiit.  hut  in  the  physical 
and  moral  quality  of  its  constituent  parts. 

As  regards  the  Xavy,  lam  assured  hy  my  right  hon.  frieml. 
whom  we  arc  ghul  to  see  here  [Mr.  (.  hurchilll,'  that  there  is 
happily  little  more  to  be  done.  I  do  not  flatter  it  when  I  say 
that  its  supcri«)rity  is  t-(;;ially  marked  in  every  department  and 
sphere  of  its  activity.  We  rely  u|)ou  it  with  the  most  absolute 
confidence,  not  only  to  guard  our  shores  against  the  possibility 
of  invasion,  not  only  to  seal  up  the  gigantic  battleshii>s  of  the 
enemy  in  the  inglorious  seclusion  of  their  own  ports,  whence 
from  time  to  time  he  furtively  steals  fodli  to  sow  the  sea  with 
the  murderous  snares  which  are  more  full  of  menace  to  neutral 

'  Then  First  Lord  of  the  Adniiralty. 
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Nliippiii^'  than  to  tlio  Mriiisii  Ki»..»  k- 

while  it  is  thirsting   I  /         7';!""  ^''''>'  ''"-^  ""  ""^  ""«« 

fair  and  o,H.n  fll  t   I    "us  ^T'  '"', "  ""'"' '""  '^^""'^th  in  a 

passing  backw::!";^;^  L^  t;;^--;;-tm.  —u-..;, 

Kn,pin..  a  security  as  c.nmlete  a    i    Z  '" '^'''V'''''  "'<""• 
'Jays  of  unbroken  nouo      I  .  .  ''*''  *""■'">'''''  '"  *''»' 

.ullant  seanu-n  wh!     i     u.       ur^ilT"''  *'"'  '""'"^^  "^  *'- 
varicl  and  ros,,„nsi  ,|.  \|      ..f .  f    "'  "''  "*''^''"  "''  ♦''^«^ 

lives  for  their  eountry  '    '"''  """^'"^^  '«"^  ''"^n  "»'<> 

A/ore  il/f« /or //le^nw^ 
In  regard  to  the  Arniv  thero  i«  r.,.ii  «• 
and  a  rietermined  and  united  ef^f        "*  """"'  ^  ^°"f»»0"s. 
«hall  have  not  n.ere     trreX    h  ''  *'"'  ""'"'  ^""'^  ""  ^•'' 

ties,  not  merely  to  ma  nt  in  ou         .r'*"*-''  '"""'"  ''>'  ^'««"«'- 

increase  its  nun'I"  and  n.u mnr""*''"  '^"'''  ^"'^''^^  '*«  -«'e. 
a«  a  fighting  instr^  T^'::^!'"'''  '^f  ^f-^iveness 
macle  to  you   niv  I  nr.l  \f  ,        *"^  ''P''^"'  ^'"f'*  I  have 

of  our  caS     He^     1^;;::""    *"^  ^  "^  ^"-^  magistrates 

Kingdom'  the  in,,;  :,  ^      '  ^^^v  '7 1.     '  '"''^'^'  "'*'"  ^^'"'*-' 
self-governing  Do  Mini.  ^   "^  *»;•«  «"Pren.e  d..^.    Our 

solieitation  on  our  Z:a.::o;S:^Zt ''''''  "'*'"^"*  ""^ 
and  unanin.itv  unmralle  e     ?n   i     *  .     '^'""*^"*^""«"^«'* 

to  afnrn.  thei    brXt,'    vvi«,  'h  *'^"'"  ^^*^^"^'"ation 

their  own      CanI  K    T  "'  ''"'^  *^  '"^"^^  our  cause 

andNew;:.un^::d  ^hiuC;;;^^^^^     ^''"^^'  ^-  Z-'-<' 
obligation  but  as  a  ,n^  V  (  '^^"'''"''''  «'^«^'^'  "ot  as  an 

to  contribute  mLtv  and  ^^^^^^  ^"^*  their  willingness 

an,  the  strength  a  uTsinewsTh!^^^  "h«*  '«  «>-«-  than 

best  men.  ^''  ^^"^  '^^'■*""^«  «"^  the  lives  of  their 

India,  with  no  less  alir-ritx-    i^      i  • 
oo.n„,„„  ,„sk.     k'^X'^'*--';"'  """'"'"I  "«  »tare  in  ,l,c 
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iiiii>(li(T  ill  a  nohlf  iiiid  fiiiiiloiis  riviilry.  Two  tlivi.sioiis  of  our 
rna^fnillccnt  Army  arc  already  «m  their  way.  We  wtleoine  with 
appreeiatioii  aiui  alTeetioii  their  proffered  aid,  and  in  an  Kiii[)in- 
whicli  knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  east*-,  whin-  all  alike,  as 
sahjeets  «»f  the  Kinjj-Kniperor,  are  joint  and  ecpial  eustctdians 
of  our  eonunon  interests  and  fortunes,  we  here  hail  with  pro- 
found and  heartfelt  gratitude  their  asso<iation.  side  l»y  side 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  home  and  Dominion  troops, 
under  the  Hay  wiiieh  is  the  symhol  to  all  of  a  unity  that  the 
world  in  arms  eannot  dissever  or  dissolve.  With  these  in- 
s|»iring  appeals  and  examples  fron»  our  lellow  sid)jeets  all  over 
the  world,  what  are  we  doirif;  and  what  ou^ht  we  to  do  here  at 
liome  ?  Mobilization  was  ordered  on  Auj,Mist  1.  Immediately 
afterwards  Lord  Kitehener  issued  his  eall  for  lOO.OOO  neruits 
for  the  Regular  Army.  It  has  been  followe<l  by  a  seeond  eall 
for  another  100.000.  The  response  uj)  till  to-day  gives  us 
between  2.'>0,000  and  800,000.  and  I  am  jjlad  to  say  that 
London  has  done  its  share.  The  total  mimber  t)f  Loufloners 
aeeepted  is  not  less  than  12,000. 

Territorials  Volunteering  fnr  Flanders 

I  need  hardly  say  that  that  appeal  iuNolves  no  disparage- 
tiient  or  discouragement  to  the  Territorial  Force.  The  mmd>er 
of  units  in  that  force  who  have  volunteered  for  foreign  service 
is  most  satisfactory  and  grows  every  day. 

We  look  to  them  with  conlidence  to  increase  their  numbers, 
to  perfect  their  organization  and  training,  and  to  play  elliciently 
tlie  part  which  has  always  been  assigned  to  them,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  in  the  military  system  of  the  Empire. 

The  Army's  Expansion 

Hut  to  go  back  to  the  expansion  of  the  Regular  Army.  We 
want  more  men,  men  of  the  best  fighting  (luality,  and  if  for 
a  moment  the  number  who  olTer  and  are  accepted  should  prove 
to  be  in  excess  of  those  who  can  at  once  be  adequately  trained 
and  equipped,  do  not  let  them  doubt  that  prompt  provision 
'vU;  'te  made  for  the  incorporation  of  all  willing  and  able  men 
in  ti.<,  fighting  forces  of  the  King.  We  want,  first  of  all,  men, 
p'm\  wc  shall  endeavour  to  secure  that  men  desiring  to  serve 
iyether  shall,   wherever  possiljie,    be  allotted   to  the  sa  ne 
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n-winH-,.t  or  corps.    Thr  raJHin^  of  Imltalions  by  o<„,ntiVs  an.l 

H.  t  «<•  wan     not  \,ss  „r«,„tly  a  laryc-r  supply  of  ..x-.L- 

past  .la>s  tlu.y  hav,.  s.rv.H.  a.ul  th.r.for..  wl „  ...ost  c-as.-s 

w  shall  lH.ask„.«  to«iv<.  „p  r..«,.lar  .•n.p|oy„u„t  an.l  to  rHurn 
to  th.  work  o.  h,.  Mat.  wl.iH.  ,h,,v  alon.  are  c-o,npH..nt  t.. 
"«>.  lUv  appeal  we  make  is  a.Mresse.l  ,,„it,.  as  ,m,el,  f.  their 
J'.npN.yers  as  to  the  ,nen  themselves.  The  ,„.„  o,.Kht  surelv 
o  be  assured  ol  rei„state,ne,.t  to  their  positions  at  the  en.l  ol 
iiie  War. 

Aiul.  hnally,  there  are  n.iinhers  ..f  eomn.issione.l  ollieers  m.u 
m  ret,re.ne„t  who  have  ha.l  lar^e  experie,.,-,.  i,.  hanHliuK  troops, 
who  have  serve.!  the.r  eountry  in  the  past.  Let  tlu.n  .-o  n.. 
orwan.  teo  an,l  show  their  willin«ness.  if  nee.|  be,  to  train 
1.  . he.  o  n.en  tor  whon.  for  the  n.onunt  n<,  re.n.lar  ca.Ire  or 
lunt  can  he  lound. 

A  Linifi  Fififit  I 

Of  the  actual  proj^ress  <.f  the  war  I  will  say  nothing  except 

."t  m  n.y  jM,l«en.ent.  in  whatever  direction  we  look   there  i 

bun.lant  «roun.l  for  pri.le  and  co.nfort.    I  say  nothing  n.ore 

bmu..se  I  tinnk  we  should  bear  in  n.in.l,  all  of  us,  that  we  arV 

at  present  watching  the  fluctuations  <,f  fortune  only  in  th,- 

early  stages  (,f  what  is  going  to  be  a  pn.tracte.I  struggle      Wc 

must  learn  to  take  h.ng  yicws  and  to  cultivate  above  til  "oth;: 

niou..        hoseofpat.ence,en<h.rance,an.lsteadfastness.   Mcan- 

wlule.  let  us  go.  each  <,f  us,  to  do  his  or  her  appropriate  part  in 

t     I>  sa„  ,  n,y  Lord  Mayor,  n.ore  or  richer  sources  of  ene<.nrag,.- 
nient  and  inspiration,  ^ 

The  Cause  ivorthy  of  liritnins  TrmUtions 
Let  us  realize,  first  of  all.  that  we  are  fighting  as  a  united 

our  race.    Let  us  keep   m   n.in.l    the  patient   and   indonut- 
able  seamen  who  never  relax  for  a  moment,  night  or  day 
their  .stern  y.gd  on   the  lonely  seas.     Let  us   keep   in   mind 
our  gallant  troops,  who  to-day.  after  a  fortnight's  lontinuous 
tighting  under  conditions  which  would  try  the  mettle  of  the 
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iH-st   iirniy  thni  ever  took  lli<>    lichi,   iiiaiiitaiii  not   only  an 
iindflciittMl.  ImM  an  nnhrokt-n,  t'n  iit. 

And,  finally,  let  us  n-call  the  nu-niorirs  of  tin-  yroat  nu-n  and 
tin-  yrcat  <lt'('<ls  (»f  tlic  pant,  roninirnioratod.  smuv  of  tlu-ni.  as 
you  have  reminded  us,  in  tlu*  nionurncnts  wliicli  wv  scr  around 
■IS  on  tlicsf  walls,  not  foryt-ttiny  the  dyin^  inrssam'  of  the 
youuf^rr  Pitt,  his  last  public  uttt'ran<-c  made  at  the  tal)l«>  of 
\our  prtMJrcTsstir,  n«y  Lord  Mayor,  in  this  very  hall—'  Knuland 
lias  suvcd  hcrsrlf  l>y  Iht  rxcrtions  and  will,  as  I  trust,  save 
Kurope  by  Iht  »xani|>lc.*  Knuland  in  thosi>  days  j;avt'  a  noble 
•inswrr  to  his  appeal,  and  did  not  sheathe  the  sword  until,  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  ti^htiiiK.  the  fre»doni  of  K.urope  was 
secured.     Let  us  jjo  and  do  likewise. 

Ml{.  IJON'AU  LAWS  SFKK(  II 

I,  A  \nlion  united  for  War 

'  It  would  indeed  be  impossible  for  nie  t(»  add  anything  to  the 

force  of  the  appeal  which  has  just  been  addressed  by  the  Prime 
I  Minister  to  our  people,  but  I  am  jjlad  to  be  here  as  representing 
I  one  of  (tur  great  jxilitical  parties  in  order  to  show  clearly  that 
in  this  supreme  struggle,  in  everything  connected  with  it  until 
it  is  brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  the  head  of  our  (iovernment 
must  speak,  not  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  but  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  nation.  We  are  a  peace-loving  people,  btit  never.  I 
believe,  'u  our  history  has  the  whole  nation  been  so  convinced 
as  it  is  to-day  that  the  cause  for  which  we  arc  tight iiig  is 
righteous  and  just.  We  stnive  for  pcac<'  by  all  nutans  to  the 
last  moment,  but  when,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  war  came  we 
could  not  stand  aside.  The  honour  and  the  interests  of  (ireat 
Hritain— and,  believe  me.  they  go  together — alike  forbade 
it.  It  was  inevitable  that  we  nuist  be  drawn  int(t  this 
world-struggle,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  we  shoii!<l 
enter  it  honourably  or  be  dragged  into  it  with  dishonour. 

Berlin's  Ite.spunsibililif 

This  war  is  a  great  crime,  one  of  the  greatest  in  historj'.  bid 
it  is  a  crime  in  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  no  share.  Now,  as 
always  for  nearly  a  generation,  the  key  of  peace  or  war  was  in 
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Thr  (hihiiiiis  ill  Uil'^iiiiH 

I'll)'  \><>i'i(h  wliM'h  I  liii\t'  i|tiiili-il  sIhiw  imiI  iim  >•  |\  lilt  s|iii'il 
III  wliK'lt  llir  wiir  Wits  <  iilrnil  iiiln,  Iml  llir  s|iiril  in  wliicli  il  in 
Initio  riilKlllilril  lii-«|il\.  Will  II  |r|iollH  lir>l  t<  liclinl  ns  nf 
(■rriiiiiii  :il  riM-il  il -<.  hi  Itrl^iiiiii  I  Iiii|m'iI,  Inr  llii-  saki-  i>r  our 
•  iiniiiiiiii  liiiiMiuiil  \ .  Iliiil  IIm'V  v\rir  iiiilnii'  or  itl  li  iisl  <  xa^- 
;;<'ralril.  \\r  t-iili  ciilrrtiiiii  Itiiil  li)i|ir  III)  litti^rr.  Till-  tlrslriir- 
iMiii  III'  l.iiiiMiin.  to  whirl)  (III'  I'riiiii  Miiiislir  has  n  IVrniJ.  has 
liDM'laiiiK'H  lo  III*  Will  III  ill  I  I'll  III  I  M'l  IniM's  what  (iriiiiaM  iiii  IImmIs 
:ir<-.  Il  lias  lixi'il  ii|inii  <ii  riii:iii  liniiniir  ail  iiidrlihlt'  stain,  ami 
tli<  r\|ilanalii>iis  whiih  il  hits  In  r  n  a  ll)'iii|il  rd  In  (;i\)'  nf  il  lia\«- 
Hilly  iiiailr  Ihat  slain  llii'  ilrr|H'r.     War  al  llir  last  is  lirrihii  . 

The  Crinii-  i inins  finiii  llir  hinihrs 

II  is  mil  Iroin  Ihr  nniinarv  siildirr,  il  is  mil  rriun  hi-low  Ih.il 
11  siraini  can  lir  i-\|m  rtnl.  Il  iniist  rniiir,  il'  il  ((iitic  al  all,  rrniii 
;il)ii\'c.  Itiil  lirrc  iiiilra^^cs  niiiii'  not  ri'iiiii  hclnw,  liiil  rrniii 
.iliiivc.  'I'Imn  an-  nut  tin  r<  suit  nl'  iiicidi  lit,  hut  nl'  ilisi^ri. 
Tliiv  arc  pari  nl'  a  |irimi|ilc  I  he  |irimi|>lc  l»v  any  means,  at 
;m\  expense  In  the  lives  nl'  deCeiM'i'less  men  nr  nf  helpless 
\Mimen  ami  chililrcn.  In  spread  termr  in  a  cniintry  and  i'acililale 
(•eiinan  arms.  This  is,  as  the  Prime  .Vlinisler  said,  a  nmral 
aiMJ  spiritual  cnnlliet,  and  l)elie\e  me.  in  the  Inni;  rim,  th«; 
iiioial  and  spiritual  are  strnn;r<r  than  the  material  Inrees. 

'riic  nhject  nl  this  meeting;  and  nl'  the  speech  In  vvhieli  w<' 
li;i\e  just  listened  is  In  appeal  In  tlie  manhnnd  nl' niir  cniinlry 
In  rally  mice  a^'ain  arniind  the  old  tlai^.  That  a|)p(  al  will  nnt 
he  made  is  mil  Itein;;  made,  in  \iiin.  (.'.ir  pcnple  hail  niily  to 
reaii/.e,  as  al  lirsl  they  did  in>|  «|!iite  rcali/.e.  what  issues  were 
at  stake,  to  c<inH'  hirwani  with  all  IIh'  spirit  nl'  their  lalliers. 
That  Icssnn  is  hciiij^  dri\<ii  hnme  now  hy  inlhienees  stronger 
t  irthan  any  s|»eeches.  It  has  Ix  '  u  tauj,dit  by  the  hemic  stead, 
lastiiess  of  tin-  ncl^dan  penph-.  It  is  lieinj;  tan};ht  now  hy  the 
kiinwlcdj,'e  Ihat  hut  Tor  the  sure  sliiehl  nl"  nur  \avv,  a  slii  Id 
which,  il"  we  fail  to  con(|ucr,  caimnt  save  if.  nur  lati-  to-iiay 
would  be  the  late  of  Meijiiiim.  It  is  iMiny  taught  alxivc  all  by 
the  accnunts.  mcayrt;  thnii<>:h  tluy  are,  of  what  has  been  dnn<; 
by  our  soldiers  on  the  fields  nf  battle. 
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Itritnin  uof  decadent 
With  tliat  mistaken  esthnate  c.f  tlu'nis.-lvcs  a.ul  of  otliers 
winch  .s  one  of  the  explanations  of  this  war,  ti.e  Gennlns  b"fore 

iJo  tne>  sdj,  that  to-day  ?    Let  tlie  lon^-drawn-out  fipht  whi^i. 
began .vt Mons give theans.or.    ThercMu.r troo".    ^^tte'^^al'ns 
the  chcucest  troops  of  the  (K.n.an  Arn.v.  an<l  >,  tnu  n  ered  bv 

And  when  the  story  of  that  fight  comes  to  be  written  it  h^ 
behef  that  .t  will  forn,  as  glorious  a  page  as  is  to  be  found  n  he 
whole  annals  of  our  history.    The  nu-n  will  con,e.    T^TereTs  1 
doubt  about  that.    Everywhere  I  find  the  sanu-  spiri       everv 
one  a,k.ng,  'What  can  I  do  to  help  n.y  country 'rManto^ 

ani  to   TT  ''""'"  ""••  "'"■^''^*'''"  «"'l  '-t  -  '"ake  T^w 

battles    ;;;/f?"  "^P^  ?*"*  "'  '"'''■ '"'"'  -''^'  -  fi^'hting  o.: 
Dattks  shall  go  hungry  while  mc  have  bread  to  eat      I  ot  Z 

reahze  .dso,  as  we  have  not  always  realizecj   n    he  past    that 

our  soldiers  are  children  of  the  State,  and  tha    t  ev  "ve  t^* 

hrst  clann  upon  the  resources  of  our  nation. 
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thp:  silver  bullet— xekd  for  economy 

The  Chancellor  of  tlic  Exclu'qucr  iind  the  Pri'sidi-nt  of  tlu' 
Local  Government  JJo.'inl  received  on  September  8,  H'l I,  at. 
tlie  Treasury  a  deputation  from  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations.  Sir  Robert  Fox,  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Hobson,  of  Shellieltl,  submitted  two  resolutions  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  : 

(1)  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  raise  in  their 
War  Loan  such  an  amount  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and 
from  this  sum  to  make  advances  to  the  Corporations  at 
cost  price,  in  order  that  the  new  capital  for  municipal  under- 
takings may  be  secured  upon  the  best  possible  terms,  with 
power  for  the  Corporation  to  repay  on  giving  reasonable 
notice. 

(2)  That  the  Trustee  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  mortgages  of  the  Corporations  mentioned  in  that  Act 
shall  be  trustee  securities  and  that  the  stock  and  mortgages 
of  all  Corporations  whose  boroughs  have  a  popidation  of 
over  20,000  be  trustee  securities. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Association  was  not  i)roposing  to  ask 
tile  Government  to  advance  money  except  for  new  works  put 
in  hand  to  provide  employment  during  the  war. 

Victory  to  tuv.  Lono  Purse 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said  : 

No  Competition  betiveen  the  District  and  the  State 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  nnmicipalities 
and  of  the  State  that  they  should  not  be  competing  in  the  same 
market  in  what  must  be  diilicult  borrowing  times.  I  have  no 
liesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  accede 
to  the  deputation's  first  request,  that  whatever  money  they 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the  invitation  of 
t'je  Local  Government  Hoard  to  make  provision  for  distress 
in  their  districts  should  be  advanced  out  of  the  War  Loan  that 
the  Government  put  on  the  market.     With  regard  to  terms, 
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actual  exponscs  to  the  State. 

7V>  rr//(;re  Disln.ss 
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..  .  ^t"iW<*.  HiKj  as  finance  s  l'o  ny  to  nl-n 

niuv(, J  strips.    Ue  „,„st  sec  tl.at  (Kir  iKu.ple  sufler  as  little  -. 
s  possible  under  tlu-se  terrible  cn.litlon '    mu\l^^r^ ^^^ 

Thcrcrorc,  in  niv  iu(!<reineiit    tlw.  1...:+  pi.. 
"lav  win  tbis  «■.;     /,  "  '     "  '"'*  ^''^'  '"""'ri'J  millions 

fast  .1,.,-  .,„„„„,  ,|„.„k  ,;„„  .   „,„,    „„.  ,n     i    "si     1 

.ill  ri^nr,  dut  tben  tliey  may  not,  come  yet.     VVc  in-iv  huv.. 
Huetuations.  and  tbin^rs  may  last  lon.r     w;!  .!•    ,    ,.       ' 

merely  of  n.e,,;  bui  iliU';"  "'"  '•'"""•«  "'"  »">«  '».  "<" 
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Viclorif  In  the  Silver  llullels 
\\\'  have  won  with  the  silvrr  bullets  hifcrc  We.  liiiiiiiccd 
I'liiropc  in  tlic  greatest  war  we  ever  fuiiylit  .»n<i  llial  is  what 
won.  Of  coiirH-,  British  tenacity  and  Hrit  :  -(ii  laj^c  always 
conic  in.  and  thi-y  always  will,  bdt.  let  iis  rcnieml.cr  that  Hritisi; 
cash  told,  too.  When  the  others  were  ai).soliitcly  exhaust  i 
wc  were  j^ettinj;  our  seeon<l  hreath.  and  onr  third,  and  iir 
I'ourth,  and  we  shall  have  to  spend  our  last  Ik  loic  we  are  t'cai .  n. 
I  want  the  municipalities  to  renieinl)er  that.  That  is  all.  I  :i»n 
speaking  now  as  the  Treasury.  The  Local  (iovcrrnn«'nt  Hoi.  w 
have  tKeir  business  <»f'  seeii  f^  that  you  jfo  on  spendirifr  O-ir 
business  is  to  see  that  you  do  not  spend  too  nuieh.  There!'  ■  c. 
if  you  do  not  mind  my  putting'  this  to  you,  purely  spea:.;irin  as 
the  Treasury  we  will  find  the  money  for  you  if  there  is  (iistress, 
l)ut  wc  do  not  want  to  tind  iiny  money  for  vou  unless  there  18 
really  actual  insistent  distress  v  the  districts.  It  is  very  nnich 
better  that  you  should  {jet  the  i  .tplc  io  work  in  things  that  are 
normal  if  you  can.  Our  trade  is  not  f,M»'"f?-  '^"''^'  *'*■"**  '"■•^'  <"""s, 
and  they  will  remain  ours.  We  sliall  get  not  merely  our  own 
trade,  except  tliat  of  European  countries,  but  we  shall  get  a 
good  deal  of  the  enemy's  trade  as  well,  and  of  course  there  is 
always  the  business  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  war 
going.  So  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  employment  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  but  tlicrc  will  be  some  districts 
that  will  be  very  hard  hit. 

MtmidpaUlies  should  Save 
Now  I  do  not  want  nninicipalities  in  district  vhich  arc  not 
hard  hit  to  spend  money,  because  wc  want  that  money  for 
fighting.  It  is  much  better  used  for  fighting  than  in  spending 
it  in  municipalities  that  do  n<  t  !u<d  it.  You  do  not  mind  my 
talking  to  you  like  this.  I  do  n  u  want  you  to  r;iis(-  money, 
therefore,  for  schemes  in  disti-icts  where  there  is  0/5  the  whole 
j)lenty  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  grrai  distress,  as 
there  will  be  in  some  districts,  then  the  Local  (Jovcrnment 
Board  and  you  between  yon  will  work  out  tlie  matter  in  those 
districts.  We  must  work  ;is  j  artners  and  work  together — all 
parties,  all  sections  of  the  people,  the  Government,  and  nninici- 
palities— until  we  carry  the  old  country  through  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion. 
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MR.  ASQUITM 

At  Duinuluc;!!,  Si:i'TK.Mni:u  18.  lUli 
THE  (Al'SKS  OF  TIIK  \\ \n 

A  i-ouTNitiiiT  a-.,  to-(Iuy.  i„  tl.c  (iuildhall  of  tl.e  'Jiiy  „1 
London  I  on.Ieavourcd  to  present  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
Horld  tl.e  reasons  wh.eh  have  eon.pelle,!  us,  tl.e  people  of  all 
ot  ers  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  n.alnteUnee  ol 
J)t.iee,  to  enfrage  ni  the  Jiazards  and  t!.e  horrors  of  war.  I  do 
not  wish  to  repeat  to-night  in  a„y  detail  what  I  then  said. 

Diplomntic  Documents  as  Evidence  of  the  Causes  of  the  IVar 
The  war  has  arisen  inuuediately  and  ostensiblv,  as  every  one 
knows  out  of  a  d.spute  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  in  whieh 

stor>  of  those  ent.eai  weeks-the  last  fort.nght  in  inly  and 
the  hrst  lew  days  of  August-is  now  accessible  to  al!  the  world! 
It  has  been  supplen.ented  during  the  last  few  days  by  the 
udnurable  and  exhaustive  dispatch  oi  our  late  An.bassacL  a' 
Vienna  S.r  Maurice  dc  Bunsen,  a  dispat.h  which  I  trust  ever'- 

tl^lnl    r   '.;""   ""  .""'  "*'"  ""^'^  '^  ^'"*  '"•"'^t  "'^»t  J'^rgeb- 
Sil  Fd^  t'^;'  f  "-tsof  n.y  right  hon.  friend  and  colleague. 

the  ^r\  '"^■'  *'•'  ^•^""''t'""«  -f  ^i  peaceful  settlement  of 
jIL  Tt  """^^^^T^  ""'^  ^''•-^"Jy  within  sight  wlien  on 
certainty.  '"""'''  ^^  '""  ''""  ^*^""'^""*^'  ^^^'  '"^^e  war  a 
The  facts  are  incontrovertible.  The>  are  n<.-  sought  to  be 
controverted,  except,  indeed,  by  the  inventio.  nd  crculation 
o  such  wanton  falsehoods  as  that  France  was  .ontcniplating 
and  even  conunencnig  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory  as  a 

ZtdTir  ''W  '''''~^'  ^  ''"^^  ''^"•^'^^J'  «'»«^"  elsewhere, 
u  ace  .  n  r  .*"-"'^"'^-f-'-  tJ'rce  reasons.  Jn  the  first 
place  .0  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations  and  of 
wha  IS  properly  called  the  public  law  of  Europe  t  in  the  "cond 
place,  to  assert  and  to  t-nforce  the  independence  office  States 
relatively  small  and  weak,  against  the  encroachments  and  the 
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vink'iicr  of"  till'  stroiifi  :  ami  in  tlit-  third  placr.  to  witlistaiid, 
us  we  belii've  in  Hic  best  iiiteri-sts  not  only  ol'mir  own  Hnipirc, 
but  of  ci\  ili/.ation  at  lar<j;«'.  the  arrogant  flaiin  of  a  sin^'lt- 
I'owcr  to  dominate  the  development  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Ikrinan  Siii>!>ciiti(jiis  of  liritish  Insinccriltj 

Sinee  I  last  spoke  some  faint  attempts  have  been  made  in 
(iermany  to  dispute  the  aeeuraey  and  the  sineerity  of  this 
statement  of  our  attitude  and  aim.  It  has  been  su<j;j;ested,  for 
instanee,  that  our  professed  zeal  for  treaty  rif^hts  and  for  the 
interests  of  small  States  is  a  newborn  and  siimilated  passion. 
What,  we  are  asked,  has  (ireat  Britain  eared  in  the  ])ast  for 
treaties  or  for  the  smaller  nationalities  exeept  when  she  had 
some  ulterior  and  sellish  purpose  of  her  (twn  to  serve  ?  I  anj 
quite  ready  to  meet  that  ehallenffe,  and  to  meet  it  in  the  only 
way  in  whieh  it  eould  be  met,  by  referenee  to  history  ;  and  out 
of  many  illustrations  whieh  I  miffht  take  I  will  content  myself 
with  two,  widely  removed  in  point  of  time,  btil  both,  as  it 
happens,  very  apposite  to  the  present  eaise.  I  will  jjo  back 
first  to  the  war  carried  on  at  first  a^^ainst  the  revolutionary 
Government  of  France  and  then  ajjainst  Xaj)oleon.  whieh  broke 
out  in  1793  and  which  lastcul  for  more  than  twenty  years.  We 
had  then  \t  the  head  of  the  (iovernment  in  this  country  one 
of  the  most  peace-lovin<j  Ministers  who  has  ever  j)resided  over 
our  fortunes,  Mr.  Pitt.  For  three  years,  from  1781)  to  1792,  he 
resolutely  refused  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  revolutionary 
procec<linj?s  in  France  or  in  the  wars  that  spranj;  out  of  them, 
and  as  late,  I  think,  as  February  in  1792,  in  a  memorable  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whieh  shows  amonj^st  other  things 
the  shortness  of  human  foresight,  he  declared  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  we  in  this  country  could  more  reasonably 
expect  fifteen  years  of  jjcace.  .Vnd  what  was  it  that,  within 
a  few  months  of  that  declaration,  led  this  pacific  Minister  to 
war  ?  It  was  the  invasion  of  the  treaty  rights,  guaranteed  by 
ourselves,  of  a  small  European  State — the  then  States  General 
of  Holland. 

Pitt  vindicated  the  liighta  of  Holland  in  1793 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
had  guaranteed  to  Holland  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
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nv.T  v,,,,u.     TlK-    Krnul.    rcvoluti.Mmry   (i<,vern,ne„t    i„. 

n  u  T  I  ."  'T  "^'^'"""'  «"^'  ««  »  «rst  act  of  hostility  to 
Ilollaiul  .U.(.laro(l  ti.e  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  open.  Onr 
interest  .n  that  n.atter  then,  as  now.  was  relatively  small  and 
.ns,p.,heant.  Hnt  what  was  Mr.  Pitt's  reply.  I  c,„ote  you  the- 
exaet  words  he  nsed  ni  the  House  of  Conm.ons  ;  they  are  so 
appheable  t..  the  eireunistances  of  the  present  moment.    This 

'  Kufiland  will  never  e.msent  that  another  eounf  ry  should 
arrojjate  the  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure  the  politieal 
systen.    ol    Kurope    established    by    solenm    treaties    and 
j^uaranteed  by  the  consent  of  the  Powers.' 
He  went  on  to  say  that 

'  This  House  -the  House  of  tomn.o-,s  -  n.eans  substantial 
«^ood  a.th  to  ,  s  en«a^.en,ents.  If  it  retains  a  just  sense  of 
the  solenm  fa.  h  of  treaties  it  must  show  a  deternunation  t<, 
support  them,' 

and  it  was  in  consecp.ence  of  that  stubborn  and  unyielding 
detenmnation  to  n.aintain  treaties,  to  defend  sn,.i!l  .States  to 
resist  the  a^'frrcssive  donnnation  of  a  single  Power  that  we  were 
my<.  ve.1  m  a  war  which  we  had  done  everythiuK  to  av<,id  and 
which  was  earned  on  upon  a  scale  both  as  to  area  and  as  to 
duration  up  to  then  unexampled  in  the  history  of  n.ankind. 

Gladstone  upheld  Belgian  Neutrality  in  1870 
That  is  one  precedent.    Let  mc  give  you  one  n.ore.    I  eon.e 
down  to  187(K  when  this  very  treaty  to  which  we  are  part 
no  less  t  u,n  (.ermany,  and  which  guarantees  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  I3elgium,  was  threatened.    Mr.  Gladstone  w^ 
then  Prune  Mm.ster  of  this  country,  and  he  was,  if  possible 

Pitrhh^sHf  "M'^r^  T'"^*  "'"""*^  ""'  •'^'"^•^'  --  *'an  Mr! 
Pitt  hunself.    Mr.  Gladstone,  pacific  as  he  was,  felt  so  strongly 

the  sane  .ty  of  our  obligations  that-though  here  again  we  had 

no  direct  mterest  of  any  kind  at  stake-he  made  agreemem 

with  France  and  Prussia  to  co-operate  with  either  .UiVmII 

gerents  .f  the  other  violated  Belgian  terri  ory.    I  should  like  t.> 

read  a  passage  from  a  speech  ten  years  later,  delivered  in  1880 

by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  in  this  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 

reviewed  that  transaction  and  explained  his  reasons  for  it 
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After  narrating  the  faets  whieli  I  have  .••iiniari/e«l.  lie  said 
tiiis  :  '  If  we  had  gone  to  war  '— wineli  he  was  prepared  to  do — 
•  we  siiouhl  have  gone  to  war  for  freedom.  \\v  shotdd  liave 
gone  to  war  for  public  right,  we  shoul<l  liave  gone  t«t  war  to  save 
human  liappiness  from  being  invaded  by  a  tyraimous  and  law- 
less Power.  That ",  Mr,  (iladstone  said,  "  is  what  I  call  a  good 
eausr,  gentlemen,  though  I  dotest  war,  and  then-  are  no  epithets 
too  strong  if  you  will  sup])ly  me  with  them  that  J  will  not 
endeavour  to  heap  upon  its  head.' 

(ierninn  Aim  of  Domiuatitm 

So  mueli  for  our  own  aetion  in  the  past  in  regard  to  treaties 
and  small  States.  Hut,  faint  as  in  this  denial  of  this  part  of  our 
case,  it  becomes  fainter  still,  it  dissolves  into  the  thinnest  of 
thin  air,  when  it  has  to  deal  with  our  contention  that  we  and 
our  Allies  are  withstanding  a  Power  whose  aim  is  nothing  less 
than  the  domination  of  P^urope.  It  is,  indee<l,  the  avowed 
belief  of  the  leaders  of  (Jerman  thought,  I  will  not  say  of  the 
(Jerman  people,  of  those  who  for  many  years  past  have  eon- 
trolled  German  policy,  that  such  a  domination,  carrying  with 
it  the  supremacy  of  what  they  call  German  culture  and  the 
German  spirit,  is  the  Ust  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
world. 

Let  me,  then,  ask  for  a  moment  what  is  this  German  culture  ? 
What  is  this  German  spirit  of  which  the  Emperor's  armies  are 
at  present  the  missionaries  in  Belgimn  and  in  France  ?  Man- 
kind owes  much  to  Germany,  a  very  great  debt  for  the  con- 
tributions she  has  made  to  philosophy,  to  science,  and  to  the 
arts ;  but  that  which  is  specifically  (Jerman  in  the  movement  of 
the  world  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been,  on  the  intellectual 
side,  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
nif  ■  ,)r  ogative  in  human  affairs  of  material  forces,  and  on 
f  ht  praetj.'al  side  the  taking  of  the  foremost  place  in  tiie  fabri- 
cation und  the  multiplication  of  the  nuicliinery  of  destrueti<»n. 
To  the  nu-n  who  have  adopted  this  gospel,  who  believe  (hat 
power  is  the'  be  all  and  end  all  '  of  the  State,  naturally  a  treaty 
is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  jmrchment,  und  all  the  old- 
world  talk  about  the  rights  i»f  the  weak  and  the  obligations  of 
the  strong  is  only  so  nuich  threadbare  and  nauseating  cant. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  new  school  of  doctrine, 
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uhal«>v.'r  Im-  its  inlrllnliial  or  its  rlliinil  nicrits.  js  timi  jt  |,„s 
Imiir,!  ..Ml.  !,s  an  a.lual  ru.l.-  lor  1,1...  |,.  |„.  a  vrrv  |niihlin<| 
pliiliisopliy. 

(iiiiiiin)  Ihliisinits  iihniil  fhr  liritish  F.mpirc 
Thr  (^trinaii  riillm.-.   Ili<-  (;.'iiiiaii  spiiii.  ,|j,|  ,„it   savr  |hi- 
Kiii|MT..r  aii.l  his  iM-opl.'  rn.iii  .l.hi^i    ms  ami  iiiiscalciilal  j.>iis  as 
«lmi«rr.Misas|lir>  w»ic  ahsiinl  in  i.t;.,i.l  lollic  Krilish  lanpi,.-. 
\\V  w.'i.-  I.<li,.v<.l  l.\  Has,-  iiillival.'.l  ol.s.rvris  lo  W  |h<-  .lr,a 
•  l.iil  .l.s,.,ii.laiils  ..fa  p.opl.'  u|„,.  hy  a  .oinlHiial  i.>ii  ..f  huk 
an.l  i.r  riau.l.  had  iiiaiiaj:..!  I<>  ..hiaiii  .loiniiiion  ..v.r  a   vast 
»|iiaiility  of  Ihr  siirlair  an.l  the  popiilaliitiis  ol'  |hf  ^hiltc.    This 
lorfiiilons  auunjialion  uhi.li  ;r,,rs  hy  lh.>  naiiu-  of  Ihc  liritish 
Kmpin-  was  supposed    l.>   Uv  s..   iiis.ciinly    fniiialcl.  and   s.. 
l<'..sHy  knil  l.vL'.lh.-r.  Ihal.al  the  lirsl  I.Mirii  of  s.-rioiis  iianan' 
from  wilh.Hil.  it  w.Mihl  fall  to  pi-cs  and  tnmhh-  t.i  tiu"  nr.aind. 
Onrjrnat  l)<>inini<.ns  w.n- -,tlin«  h.artily  tin.l  of  lh«- Imperial 
ronnexion.     Ii.-fia.  it  was  notori.ais  I.,  every  (M-rman  travelhr. 
was  on  the  v«rjir  <tf  <.peii  revolt,  an.l  here  at  home  we.  the 
people  of  this  Inite.l   Kmydom.  were  riv.n  hy  <lissension  s.. 
deep  and  so  tienc  that  onr  iiiertrjes.  whether  for  r.sistanee  or 
for  attaek.  w..ul<l  h<-  e..mpl.tely  paralysed.     What  a  fantastic 
dream  !     An.l  what  a  nid«-  awakenin;;  !     And  in  this  vast  and 
^M-otes.|iie.  an.l  yel  trayie.   misealeulation  is  to  he  fonnd  one 
of  the  ro.>ts.  perhaps  the  main  r.iot.  of  the  present  war. 

But  let  ns  {TO  one  step  more.  It  has  i)een  said.  '  J{y  their 
frnifs  ye  sliall  know  them,"  and  history  will  reeord  that,  when 
the  die  was  east  an.l  tlie  stnijrjrie  bejian.  it  was  the  diseiples  of 
that  sam<-  «ree.l  who  revive.!  metho.ls  of  warfare  whieli  have 
for  centuries  past  been  eon.lemned  hy  t  he  e.munon  sense, as  well 
as  by  the  humanity,  of  the  yreal  mass  of  the  civilized  wcnld. 

Mcilidcvdl  Barbarism  of  (ienuaii  Militarism 
Louvaiu.  Malines.  Termon.le.  These  are  names  which  will 
henceforward  be  brande.l  on  the  brow  of  (iernjan  culture.  The 
ruthless  saekinii  <>f  the  anei.nt  and  famous  t..wns  of  Hd^fium 
is  titly  stippl.niented  by  the  story  that  reaches  us  only  to-day 
from  our  own  Ilead-(piarters.  in  Franei«.  of  the  prochimatiou 
issued  less  than  a  week  ago  by  the  (ierman  authorities,  who 
were  for  a  moment,  and.  luippily,  f.)r  little  more  than  a  moment . 
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Ml  occiipiitioii  oi'  lh«>  vriHTiililf  cilN  ol  Mcitim.  I,<'|  rii<-  ri-rul, 
lor  it  nIi(miI<I  hr  put  on  rrcMril,  I  In-  rnncliiiliti"  (Kiriit^nipli  nC  thf 
prtK-luiiiiilioii  : 

'Willi  ii  \i<w  (it  Mriiriny  ,i<l«i|ii!il<'ly  lln  salVly  mI  Hk- 
Iroops,  iiiiil  In  iiislit  tiiliii  iiihi  llic  pnpiilaliuii  nl  Wrinis.  Ili<- 
piTsons  naiiii-fl  iiclow  |HI  in  niiiiilMr,  ami  iti('lii<liti(^  all  tli<- 
IcailiiiH  i-ili/riis  ol'  I  lie  liiwii|  liavr  licrri  m  i/rd  ns  liMslayis  l»y 
llic  ('<iiiiiiiaiiilrr-iM-(  liirl'  nl'  till'  (icriiiaii  Ariiiy.  'rin".c 
liMsla^i's  will  Ih-  liaii^i'd  at  llic  sji^^lilrsl  altiinpl  al  disonlir. 
Also  llic  town  will  he  totally  or  partially  Itiiriicil  and  llic 
inlialiitatits  will  Im'  handed  lor  any  ini'raction  of  the  iihovc. 

'  My  order  of  (icrinan  authorities.'' 

Do  not  let  il  he  hir^ollcn  that  it  is  from  a  Power  whose 
inlelleetiial  leaders  are  iinhiied  with  the  idea  that  I  have 
deserihed,  iind  whose  generals  in  the  held  sanction  and  even 
direct  those  pra<'l ices  it  is  Iroiii  that  I'owcr  the  claim  prix-ecds 
l<i  impose  its  eiillnre.  its  spirit  which  means  its  domination 
upon  the  rest  ol'  Miirope.  That,  is  a  claim.  I  say  to  yon.  to  all 
my  Icllow  conntrymen.  to  every  eifi/.cn  and  siihject  ol'  the 
Mritish  l^npirc  wliost-  ears  and  eyes  my  words  can  reach  that 
is  u  claim  that  cvcrythinjr  that  is  ^reat  in  our  past  and  every- 
thing that  promises  hope  or  |iro^rcss  in  our  i'litiirc  summons  us 
to  resist   to  the  end. 

The  Mnf>»ilmlr  of  Our  Task 

The  task  do  not  let  us  d«-ceive  ourselves  —tin-  task  will  not 
he  il  liuld  OIK'-  H'^  '■■'I  Hceomplishmcnt  and  nothing;  short  of 
hill  accomplishment  is  worthy  of  our  traditions  «tr  will  satisfy 
our  resolve  will  certainly  take  months,  it  may  even  take  years. 
I  have  coiiH-  here  to-ni^ht,  not  to  ask  you  to  c-oiint  the  cost, 
lor  no  price  can  Im;  too  liit;li  to  pay  when  honrmr  and  freedom 
are  at  stake,  hut  to  put  hcfore  you,  as  I  ha\c  Irierl  to  do.  the 
magnitude  of  the  issue  and  the  supreme  lucessity  that  lies  upon 
us  as  a  nation,  nay.  as  a  hrotlierhoofi  and  family  of  nations,  to 
rise  to  its  height  and  ac<juit  ourselves  of  our  duly, 

tiritish  Supremaqt  nl  Sea 

Our  supremacy  at  sea  has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 
Full  supplies  of  food  ami  of  raw  materials  are  making  their 
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way   to  onr  sl.ons  from  rvcry  quarter  of  tlic  kI<,Im..     ()„r 

imhislrirs,  with  on,.. .rtw<H-xc.|.tions.  maintain  tluiractiviti.s 
«  n.-inployn.cnt  is.  so  Car,  not  srri.aisly  in  ,.x<«ss  of  ll„.  av.raKr 
Hu-  monetary  situation  has  in.provnl.  and  cv.rv  eff(»rt  that 
th.-  /cal  and  the  skill  of  the  Cl.anrHlor  of  tin-  KxchccpuT.  with 
the  co-operation  and  expert  adviee  of  the  hank.rs  and  luisiness 
men  .,1  the  eountry.  ean  deviM-eN.iy  effort  is  hein^  ina.le  to 
aehievc  what  is  nu.st  essential  ^the  eoniplete  re-estahlishr-,ent 
of  the  forei^ni  exehanyes.     .Meanwhde.  the  n.erehant  shipping 
"f  the  enen.y  has  been  htnited  fn.n.  the  seas,  an.l  our  sean.en 
are  stdl.  patiently  or  impatiently,  «ailinK  a  dianee  to  try  eon- 
elusions  with  the  <.pposin«  Fleet,     (.n-at  an.l  iuealeulable  is 
the  .lebt  whieh  we  have  owe.l  during  th<  h.  weeks-and  whieh  in 
mereasMiK  u.easure  we  shall  eontinue  to  owe.  to  our  Xavv. 
Hie  Navy  needs  m>  help,  and  as  the  months  roll  on— thanks 
to  a  far-si^d.ted  policy  in  the  past-its  proportionate  strenath 
will  ijrow.  * 

If  we  turn  t(.  our  Army  we  ean  say,  with  equal  justice  and 
pride  that  during  these  weeks  it  has  revived  the  most  glorious 
records  of  f,,.  past.     .Sir  John  French  ami  his  gallant  ofRcers 
niul  men  live  in  our  hearts  as  they  will  live  in  the  memories  of 
those  wh.»  come  afterwards.    Hut  splendid  achievements  such  as 
these— e.pially.spleii.li,l  in  retirement  and  in  advaiice-<.annot 
be  won  without  a  heavy  ex-Tiiditure  of  life  and  limb,  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies.     Kv.n  m.w,  at   this  very  early  stage    I 
suppose  there  is  hardly  a  person  here  who  is  not  suffering  from 
anxiety  and  suspense.     Some  of  us  are  plunged  in  sorrow  for 
the  OSS  of  those  we  l,»ve.  cut  off.  son.c  of  f  hem,  in  the  springtime 
of  the.r  young  lives.    We  will  not  mourn  for  then,  ..vermucli. 

'  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.' 

Iteinfnrcetnculs  from  Abroad 
These  gaps  have  t..  be  filled.  Tlu-  wastage  of  mo.h  rn  war  is 
relentless  aiul  almost  inconceivable-.  \v„  ,,^,.,._^  j  ,„^..,,^  ,j.^ 
Majesty  s  (|oxernment  have-since  the  war  began,  dispatched 
to  the  front  already  considerably  over  200.000  men,  and  the 
amplest  provision  has  been  made  for  keeping  them  supplied 
with  all  that  was  necessary  in  food,  in  stores,  and  in  equipment 
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Tlu-y  will  very  noon  ho  n'infori'cd  by  rc^fiilar  Inutps  from  Itwlia. 
fronj  F'-ypl.  iiiul  tho  McdittTratimii,  aiiil  in  liiir  tiiiu-  by  tin* 
cDiU'ii^cnts  which  our  DoiniiiintiN  arc  riirnishiii^  with  Mich 
ina^nincciit  patriotism  and  liberality.  \Vt'  ha\c  with  us  here 
tiiir  own  gallant  T«Tritorials.  becomint;  every  «iay  a  titter  an<l 
a  finer  force,  eager  and  anxious  to  respond  to  any  eall.  either 
ut  home <tr  abroad,  that  may  bemadeu|)on  them. 

Hut  that  is  not  enough.  We  nnist  do  still  ni(»re.  Already  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  we  have  half  a  million  recruits  for  the 
four  new  Armies  whieh,  as  Lord  Kitchener  to!<t  the  country 
yesterday,  he  means  t(»  have  ready  to  bring  into  the  field.  Kn- 
listing,  as  we  were  last  week,  in  a  single  day  as  many  men  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  enlist  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year,  it 
is  not,  I  think,  surprising  that  the  machinery  has  been  over- 
strained, and  there  have  been  many  eases  of  temporary  incon- 
venience and  hardship  and  discomfort.  With  time  and 
patience  and  good  (»rganization  these  things  will  be  set  right, 
and  the  new  scale  of  allowances  whieh  was  announced  in  Parlia- 
ment yesterday  will  do  much  to  mitigate  the  lot  <tf  wives  and 
children  and  dependants  who  are  left  behind.  We  want  nuire 
men,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  help  for  training  them.  Every  one 
in  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  who  has  in  days  gone  by.  as  officer 
or  as  non-commissioned  officer,  served  his  cctuntry  never  had 
a  greater  or  a  more  fruitful  opportunity  t»f  service  than  is 
presented  to  him  to-day. 

Scothind  (hing  iveH 

We  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  the  three  kingdoms.  To  such 
an  appeal  I  know  well,  coming  fr(»m  your  senior  representative 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  tliat  Scotland  will  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  Scotland  is  doing  well,  and  indeed  more  than  well,  and  no 
part  of  Scotland,  I  believe,  in  proportion  better  than  Edin- 
burgh. I  cannot  say  with  what  i)leasure  I  heard  the  figures 
given  out  by  the  Lord  Provost,  and  those  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  the  gallant  gentleman  who  lias  the  Scottish 
Command,  which  show,  indeed,  as  we  expected,  that  Seoiiand 
is  more  than  liolding  her  own. 

In  that  connexion  let  me  repeat  what  1  said  two  weeks  ago 
in  London.  We  think  it  of  the  highest  importance  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  subject  to  tbe  accidents  of  war,  peoj)Ie  belonging 
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to  Hh.  san,c.  ,,la,.,..  I.rratl.intf  the  nnrnv  utmosph. ,..,  Uns  mm.  tl.. 
samr  ass.Kialu.iis.  sli,,iiM  Ik«  krpt  tnucHur. 

.1   (iinil  Opjtotiiniitif 
I  have  only  nuv  w.,r.l  ,,...,•..  t„  sax  .     Wl.al  is  il  flu.f  «.-  ,.„„ 
Mlfrr  ..,  our  mn.i.s  V    Th.y  co,,,.-  fo  us  sp.,nta„..uMslv.  ..,»i,., 
"<•  kuwh.l  ro.npulsi.M,.  ..f  Huir  ,.wu  C-        ill.  ,<,  „„,.,  a„nfim,al 
»»<l  H"  rmprnal  nc.-.i  ;   wr  pn-s.-nf  to      .  u.  no  material  in.h.r..- 
'H-nt  ,n  tl.r  sl.ap.-  ntlur  of  hounty  or  I  rihc.  aiul  tluv  ha-      |., 
•mv  .1,,.  prospeH  of  a  spoil  of  har.i  training  Iron,  vvhic.h    .osl 
nl  tlu- .  on.lurts  an.l  all  flu-  luxuries  that  any  <,nhrn.  have  .,..,,. 
'"•n.sfon.r.l  to  an-  rijrorously  hanishnl.     n„t  then,  when  tIh-v 
are  fully  equipp.,.  r„r  their  patri<.tir  task,  thev  will  l.av.^  the 
;;iM><'rtnn.fy  <,r  striking  a  hlow.  it  n.ay  he  even  of  h.vinjr  .low,, 
rneir  lives.  n..t  t..  serve  the  eanse  of  anil.ition  «,r  ayKression    hut 
to  nm.ntam  ,he  honour  and  the  «oo,i  faith  of  our  eountrv.  to 
shuhl    IH-  nMhp.-n.len.e  ..f  free  Slates,  to  pn.teet  against  brute 
force  the  p.u.ei,  ,..s  of  eiviliv.-lion  :,n.J  the  liberties  of  Knn.p... 

Ml  A-^oi nil  s  Aii'KAi,  loit  .Mi:n 
On  the  same  ,  v, -.inj.  .,  ,,.,.ruitin;;  meetin«  was  h.  i.l  at 
Newport.  Fife;  a,,,!  there  a  t.le.nun  from  Mr.  .\s,,nilh  was 
mul.  It  eontame.l  i,  .le,  laration  from  the  Hritis!  Prime 
Mniister.  His  words  have  often  been  «|uote.l  since  It:- •..  a,,.! 
they  may  well  be  r.eorded  m  eonjunetion  with  t))'-  iM|,  !  ,,  .  ., 
speeeh.     Mr.  As<|uith  said  : 

'  I  am  very  jilad  to  hear  of  the  patriotic  ira,..,..,    .•  „•  ; 
beinj;  made  in  Hast  Fife  to  the  (;ov<rnmeni   1=    ^  ui  ;.,.  ...  ». 
Thisfircat  pmer^'eney  hasj<,ined  men  of  all.  :.>nV  ...    •;...;.. 
in  one  effort  for  the  support  .»f  our  arms. 

'  We  are  fi<rhti„j,  as  a  uiiitef!  lOmpire  for  a  just  a  .  ,  v 
eaiise.  and  we  eamiot   lay  down  our  swor.is  until      .      jh.- 
vin.lieation  of  that   cause,   the   peace  of  Kurope  lias   be.  ., 
assure*!.' 


MU.   LLOVI)  (.K()lU.i:S 

SPKKdl  TO  LONDON  WKLSriMKN 

AT   riii;  (^ir.r,\*s  II  mi,.  Si.nr.Mnr.it   M».   \u\  v 

ON  (;KHMAN   MXMHAmTY 

Hr.Fonr.  Mr.  Mnyd  (Jcnrnc  spoke  •The  M;ircli  ol'  tin-  Men  (»!' 
Iliirlccli  ■  was  suuy;  liy  tin-  itiKliriu-c.     lie  sai<l  : 

i  liiivc  «omc  Uvrv  H»is  iirtcriionii  to  talk  In  my  IVIlow 
"•oiiiitryiiicii  iilMMit  tliis  iricat  war  and  tlic  part  we  oiijilit  to 
take  in  it.  I  I'cm-I  my  task  is  tasit-r  alter  we  liavc  been  listening 
to  the  ijieatest  haltle-sonf:  in  the  worhl.  There  is  no  man  in 
this  room  wtio  tins  always  regarded  the  prospects  of  en^auin^r 
in  a  jjn'ut  war  wrth  greater  rehu-tanee.  with  jireat«r  repuiinuiMv. 
Ilian  I  liaAc  done  thronglioiit  the  whole  of  my  political  life. 

War  lOKixnidnhlv  •icilhinil   Dislinnour 

There  is  no  man  eitiier  inside  or  outside  of  this  room  nuirc 
I'onvineed  that  we  could  not  have  avoided  it  withont  national 
(lislatnoiir.  [  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a  nation 
has  engaged  in  any  war  she  has  always  invok<'d  fh«>  sacred 
name  of  lion(»nr.  .Many  a  crime  has  beoi  committed  in  its 
name  ;  there  arc  s<»ine  crimes  heing  c<tnunitted  now.  But  all 
the  same,  lational  honour  is  a  reality,  and  any  nation  that  dis- 
regards it  is  {loomed.  Why  is  our  honour  as  a  country  involved 
in  this  war?  Because  in  the  lirst  place  we  are  boumi  in  an 
lionourable  obligation  to  defend  the  independence,  the  liberty. 
til-.'  integrity  of  a  small  neighbour  that  has  lived  peaceably,  but 
sJK'  could  not  have  compelled  us  because  she  was  weak.  'I'lie 
Mian  who  declines  to  discharge  his  debt  because  his  creditor  is 
(no  poor  to  enforce  it  is  a  blackgu  ird. 

\Vc  entered  into  this  treatv.  a  solemn  treaty,  a  full  treaty,  to 
defend  Belgiimi  and  her  integrity.  Our  signatures  are  attached 
to  the  document.  Our  signatures  do  not  stand  alone.  This 
w;-H  not  the  only  country  to  defend  the  integrity  of  Belgium — 
Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  I'russia,  they  are  all  there.    Why 
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treaty  is  TSJ^''"""  *'"'  "•"'^'"*'""  '    '*  ''  ^""*<'*'^»-'  »»'"»  this 
treaty  ,s  purely  an  exeuse  on  our  part.    It  is  our  low  eraft  in.l 

c-unmng,  just  to  eloak  our  jealousy  of  a  superior  ei      i.a 

wl..ch  we  are  attempting  to  .lestroy.    ()„r  a„l,ver  is    he  t 

we    o„k  in  1870.     Mr.  (iUuistone  was  then  Pr  n  e  Mi^  s 

Lord  (.ranyme.  I  think,  was  Foreign  Seeretarx .    I  ha  e  ,  e  ", 

h^rcl  .t  alleKe.i  to  their  ehar.e  that  they  w^re  ever  j  n«  h" 

That  treaty  bon.l  was  this  :    ^y,  called  upon  the  bell  1"    , 

Powers  to  respeet  that  treaty.     VVe  ealled  upon  Fra  «    w  • 

called  upon  Gern.any.    At  that  tinu-.  bear  in  n.ind  the  ™tcs 

danger  t<.  Belgiun.  can.e  Iron.  Franee  an.l  not  fro      U^n; 

Ucntervened  to  protect  Helgiun.  against  Franee  exaet  v  as 

we  are  dou.g  now  to  proteet  her  against  Gern.anv.     We  are 

proeee,n„g  exaetly  in  the  sa.ne  way.     We  invited  both  tie 

b^rent  Powers  to  state  that  they  ..a<l  no  intent  on  of  vit 

latuig  Belgian   territory.     What    was   the  answer  given 

B.smarek  y    „e  said  it  was  superfluous  to  ask  Pr,  sst   ^  .,   " 

z^r  '^7  '^*Yrr '"  '''''^-  ^^^'- «-- z;;^ 

answer      We  received  the  thanks  at  that  time  of  the  BekM-in 
S  :  :\  "'"  •"*-7"*-"  -  '^  very  ren.arkable  d oc     .t  U 
to  Queen  V.etona  after  that  intervention  :  " 

'The  great  and  noble  people  over  .vhose  destinies  vou 
preside  have  just  given  a  further  ,,roof  of  its  benevolen 
s^m.ents  towards  this  country.    The  v<,iee  of  tl/e  Engh 
nation  has  been  heard  above  the  din  of  arms.    It  has  asscrte 

attachment  of  the  Helg.an  people  to  their  independence  the 
tronges    sentiment  which  fills  their  hearts  is  that  of  1^'  in  - 
r)C'rishable  gratitude  to  the  People  of  C.reat  Britain.' 

'French  Self-sacnjice  in  1870 

orrro,.:;-;;::,;  ^^--jrvr """."-'  '■"'•"■"™' 

r..     ♦•  "-^  ^^"^  wedged  up  aga  nst  the  neliri-,,, 

ft-rr..,.  ruin  a„„  ,„„„„^„,,,„  t„  ,h,  >,:::;  f'tirc'" !;;;;; 

»r.ns  proferml  t„  be  «.rr,c,l  niptivf  l„  tl,..  stranp.  1,.„,1  „,■ 
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their  enciny  nitlior  tlian  dislioiiour  tlu>  name  of  their  ('(Mintry. 
It  was  the  last  Frciu-li  Army  defeat.  Ilaci  tliey  vi(»hited  Heljjian 
neutrality  the  whole  history  of  that  war  would  have  been 
changed.  And  yet  it  was  the  interv-st  of  France  t(t  l)reak  the 
treaty.  Siie  did  not  do  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  break 
tlie  treaty,  and  she  has  done  it.  Slie  avowed  it  with  cynical 
coiitempi  for  every  principle  of  justice. 

The  Scrap  of  Paper 

She  says  treaties  only  bind  you  when  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
kee|)them.  What  is  a  trejity  ?  s-ivs  the  German  Chancellor.  'A 
scrap  of  |)aper.'  Have  you  any  £5  notes  about  you  ? — I  am  not 
callinj;  for  them.  Have  y(»u  any  of  those  neat  little  Treasury 
tl  notes  ?  If  you  have,  burn  them  :  they  arc  only  scraps  of 
paper.  What  are  tliey  made  of ".'  Kafjs.  What  are  they 
worth  ?  The  whole  credit  of  the  Hritish  Empire.  '  Scraps  of 
paper.'  I  have  been  deulinjj  with  scraps  of  paper  within  the 
last  month.  We  suddenly  found  the  commerce  of  the  world 
cominj;  to  a  standstill.  The  machine  had  stojjped.  I  will  tell 
you  why.  We  discovered,  many  of  us  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  machinery  of  commerce  was  moved  by  bills  of  exchange. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them — wretched,  crinkled,  scrawled  over, 
blotched,  frowsy— and  yet  wretched  little  scraps  of  j)aj)er  move 
•jreat  ships,  laden  with  thousands  of  tons  of  precious  cargo, 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  What  was  the  motive 
power  behind  them  V  The  honour  of  commercial  men.  Treaties 
are  the  currency  of  internat  ional  statesnianship.  Let  us  be  fair, 
(ierman  merchants  and  (iermau  traders  have  the  reputation  of 
being  as  upright  antl  straightforward  as  any  traders  in  the  world  ; 
but  if  the  currency  of  German  commerce  is  to  be  debased  to 
the  level  of  that  of  her  statesmanship,  no  trader,  from  Shanghai 
to  Valparaiso,  will  ever  look  at  a  German  signature  again. 

This  doctrine  of  the  scraj)  of  paper,  this  doctrine  which  is 
proclaimed  by  Hernhardi,  that  treaties  only  bind  a  nation  as 
long  as  it  is  to  its  interest,  goes  under  the  root  of  all  public  law. 

The  Straight  Hand  to  Barbarism 
It  is  the  straight  road  to  barbarism.     It  is  just  as  if  you  re- 
moved the  magnetic  pole  whenever  it  was  in  the  way  of  a 
German  cruiser.  The  whole  navigat  ion  of  the  seas  would  become 
dangerous,  dillicult,  impossible,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
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civilization  will  break  down  if  this  doctrine  wins  in  this  war 
VVe  are  %htinj?  against  barbarism,  and  tliere  is  onlv  one  wav 
ot  putting  it  right.  If  there  are  nations  tliat  say  they  will  onlV 
respect  treaties  when  it  is  to  their  interests  to  do  so,  we  niu.sl 
make  it  to  their  interests  to  do  so  for  the  future. 

Just  look  at  the  interview  which  took  place  between  our 
Ambassador  and  great  German  oflieials.    When  their  attention 
was  called  to  this  treaty  to  which  they  were  parties  thev  said  • 
•  We  cannot  help  that.-     Ha,)idity  of  action  was  the  great 
Gerinanasset.  There  is  a  greater  asset  for  a  nation  than  rapidit  v 
of  action,  and  that  is  honest  dealing.     What  are  her  excuses  •' 
She  says  that  Belgium  was  plotting  against  her  ;  that  Belgium 
was  engaged  in  a  great  conspiracy  with  Britain  and  witJi  France 
to  attack  her.    Not  merely  is  it  not  true,  but  Germany  knows 
It  IS  not  true.     What  is  her  othor  excuse  ?     France  meant  to 
invade  Germany  through  Belgium.    Absoh.telv  untrue.  France 
oflercd  Belgium  five  Army  Corps  to  defend  her  if  she  were 
attacked.    Belgium  said  :    '  I  don't  reciuire  them,  I  ha\e  got 
the  word  of  the  Kaiser.    Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ?  ' 

Lies  about  Coitspirnci/ 
All  these  talcs  about  conspiracy  have  been  vamped  up  since 
A  great  nation  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  behave  like  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt.    It  is  not  true  what  she  says.    She  has  deliberatelv 
broke.!  this  treaty,  and  we  were  in  honour  bound  to  stand  b'v 
Belgium.     Belgium  has  be.n  treated   brutallv-how  brutalK 
we  sln.M  not  yet  know.    We  know  already  too  mueh.    What  had 
she  done  i    Had  she  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  ?    Had  she 
challenged  Germany  V     ^v^,s  she  preparing  to  make  war  on 
Germany  ?    Had  she  inflicted  any  wrong  uiK,n  (iermanv  which 
the  Kaiser  was  bound  to  redress  ?    She  was  one  of  the  inost  un- 
offending little  countries  in  Europe.    There  she  was.  peaceable 
industrious,  thrifty,  hardworking,  gix  ing  offence  to  no  one.   Her 
cornhelds  have  been  trampUd  down.    Her  villages  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground.    Her  art  treasures  have  been  destroved. 
Her  men  have  been  slaughtered  :  yes,  and  her  women  and  her 
children  too.    What  had  she  done  ?  Hundreds  ami  thousands  of 
her  people,  their  neat,  comfortable  little  homes  burnt  to  the  dust 
v^andermg  homeless  in  their  own  land.    What  was  their  crime  - 
Their  crime  was  that  they  trusted  to  the  word  of  a  Prussian  King 
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B'lgian  Oidragis 

I  do  not  know  what  tlie  Kaisir  hopes  to  acliirvt;  by  this  war. 
I  have  a  slirowd  idea  what  he  will  at-complish  ;  but  oiu-  thing 
is  made  certain,  that  no  nation  in  future  will  ever  eoniinit 
that  crime  again.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  tliese  tales. 
Many  of  tliem  are  untrue  ;  war  is  a  grim,  ghastly  business  at 
best,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  all  that  has  been  said  in 
the  way  of  tales  of  outrage  is  true.  I  will  go  beyond  that, 
and  say  that  if  you  turn  two  nullions  of  men.  forced,  conscripted, 
and  compelled  and  driven  into  the  Held,  you  will  certainly  get 
amon^;  tlu-m  a  certain  nuinber  of  men  who  will  do  things  that 
the  nation  itself  will  be  ashamed  of.  I  am  not  depending  on 
them.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  the  story  which  the  (urmans 
themselves  avow,  admit,  defend,  proclaim.  The  burning  and 
iiiassuciing,  the  shooting  down  of  harmless  peo]jle.  Why  ? 
Uecuiise,  according  to  the  Germans,  they  fired  on  (;erman 
sokliers.  What  business  had  (krman  soldiers  there  at  all  ? 
Iklgium  was  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  most  sacred  right.  I  he 
right  to  defend  your  own  home.  IJut  they  were  not  in  uniform 
when  tiiey  shot.  If  a  burglar  broke  into  the  Kaiser's  palace 
at  Potsdam,  destroyed  his  furniture,  shot  down  hi.s  servants, 
ruined  his  art  treasures — especially  those  he  inadc  himself — 
!)urned  his  jjrecious  manuscripts,  do  you  think  lie  would  wait 
until  he  got  into  unif-  ■  ni  before  he  shot  him  down  ?  They  were 
dealing  with  those  v,  >  u  ,ad  broken  into  their  househoKls.  But 
their  perfidy  has  already  failed.  They  entered  Belgium  to  save 
time.  They  have  not  gained  time,  but  they  have  lost  their 
good  name. 

Serbia 

But  Belgium  was  not  the  only  little  nation  that  has  been 
attacked  in  this  war,  and  I  make  no  excuse  for  referring  to  IIh, 
ease  of  the  other  little  nation— the  ease  of  Serbia.  The  history 
(if  Serbia  is  not  unblotted.  Wiiat  history  in  the  category  of 
nations  is  unWotted  ?  The  first  nation  that  is  without  sin, 
let  her  cast  a  stone  at  Serbia — a  nation  trained  in  a  horrible 
school.  But  she  won  her  freedom  with  her  tenacious  valour, 
and  she  has  maintained  it  by  the  same  courage.  If  any 
Serbians  were  mixed  up  in  tlie  assassination  of  the  (irand  Duke, 
they  ought  to  be  punished.    Serbia  admits  that.    The  Serbian 
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Government  l.ad  nothing  to  rio  with  it.  Not  even  AustriM 
claimed  that.  The  Serbian  Prime  Minister  is  one  of  the  most 
(•ai)able  and  honoured  men  in  Europe.  Serbia  was  wiHint,'  to 
punish  any  one  of  lur  subjeets  who  had  l)een  proved  to  hav( 
any  eomplieity  in  tliat  assassination.  What  more  could  you 
expect  ? 

What  were  tlie  Austrian  demands  ?  Serbia  svmpatlii/ed  witli 
her  fellow  countrymen  in  Hosnia.  That  was  one  of  her  crimes. 
She  must  do  so  no  more.  Ilcr  newspapers  were  saving  nastv 
thmgs  about  Austria.  They  must  do  so  no  longer.  That  is  the 
Austrian  spirit. 

The  Zahvni  Spirit 
You  had  it  in  Zabern.     II,.w  dare  you  critici/.e  a  Prussian 
ollicial  ?    And  if  you  laugh  it  is  a  capital  onVncc.  'tIh-  colonel 
threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they  npcatcd  it.     Serbian  news- 
papers must  not  criticise  .Vustria.    I  wonder  what  wr.uld  have 
happened  had  we  taken  up  the  same  line  about  (;<Tman  news- 
pai)crs.     Serbia  said  :    •  Very  well,  Me  will  give  orders  to  the 
newspaj)crs  that  they  must  not   criticize  .Vustria  in  future, 
neither  Austria,  nor  Hungary,  nor  anvthing  that  is  theirs  ' 
Who  can  doubt  the  valour  of  Serbia,  when  she  undertook  to 
tackle  her  ocwspapcr  editors  ?     She  promised  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  Bosnia,  ])romiscd  to  write  no  critical  articlcsabout 
Austria.    She  would  have  no  public  meetings  at  which  anvthing 
unkmd  was  said  about  Austria.     That  was  not  enough.     She 
must  dismiss  from  her  Army  olHccrs  whom  Austria  should  sub- 
sequently name.     But  these  omcers  had  just  emerged  from 
a  war  where  they  were  adding  lustre  to  the  Serbian  arms- 
gallant,  brave.  eHicicnt.     I  wonder  whether  it  was  their  guilt  or 
their  cmciency  that  prompted  A.ist  ria"s  action.    Serbia  was  to 
undertake  in  advance  to  dismiss  them  from  the  Army— the 
names  to  be  sent  on  subsequc'iil  ly     (an  you  name  a  couritry  in 
the  world  that  would  have  stood  tluit  ?    Supposing  Austria  or 
(>rmany  had  issued  an  ultimatum  of  that  kind  t<;  this  country. 
■  You  nuist  dismiss  from  your  Army  aiiH  from  your  Navy  all 
those  ofHccrs  whom    we  shall  subsc(|uent!v  name.'— Well,   I 
think  f  coidd  name  them  now.    Lord  Kitchener  would  go.    Sir 
John   French   would   be    sent    alx.ut    his    business.     General 
Smith-Dorrien  would  be  no  more,  and  I  anj  sure  that  Sir  John 
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.Ifllinn-  would  ^'f».  Ami  tlurc  is  aiiotlicr  Kallaiil  old  warrior 
who  would  go  —Lord  Hoborts. 

It  was  a  difficult  situation  for  a  small  country.  Here  was  a 
doniand  made  upon  her  by  a  great  military  IN.wer  who  could 
put  five  or  six  men  in  the  field  for  every  one  she  could  ;  and 
rhat  power  supported  by  the  greatest  military  Power  in  the 
worhl.  How  did  Serbia  behave  ?  It  is  not  what  happens  to 
you  in  life  that  matters  :  it  is  the  way  in  which  you  face  it. 
And  Serbia  faced  the  situation  with  dignity.  She  said  to 
Austria  :  '  If  any  oflieers  of  mine  have  been  guilty  and  are 
proved  to  be  guilty  I  will  dismiss  them.'  Austria  said  :  '  That 
i^  not  good  enough  for  me.'  It  was  not  guilt  she  was  after,  but 
capacity. 

Then  came  Russia's  turn.  Russia  has  a  special  regard  for 
Serbia.  She  has  a  special  interest  in  Serbia.  Russians  have 
shed  their  blood  for  Serbian  independence  many  a  time.  Serbia 
is?  member  of  her  family,  and  she  cannot  see  Serbia  maltreated. 
Austria  knew  that,  (iermany  knew  that,  and  (icrmany 
turned  round  to  Russia  and  said  :  '  I  insist  that  you  shall  stand 
l»y  with  your  arms  folded  whilst  Austria  is  strangling  your 
little  brother  to  death.'  What  answer  did  the  Russian  Slav 
give  ?  He  gave  the  only  answer  that  becomes  a  man.  He 
turned  to  Austria  and  said  :  '  You  lay  hands  on  that  little 
leiiow  and  I  will  tear  your  ramshackle  empire  limb  from  limb.' 
And  he  is  doing  it. 

The  Storif  of  the  Little  Sations 
That  is  the  story  of  the  little  nations.    The  world  owes  much 

to  little  naticms,  and  to  little  men.    This  theory  of  bigness 

you  must  have  a  big  empire  and  a  big  nation  and  a  big  man 

well,  long  legs  have  their  advantage  in  a  retreat.  Frederick 
tlie  Great  chose  his  warriors  for  their  height,  and  that  tradition 
lias  become  a  policy  in  Germany,  (icrmany  applies  that  ideal 
to  nations.  She  will  only  allow  six-feet-two  nations  to  stand 
in  the  ranks.  But  all  the  world  ov,.-s  much  to  the  little  five- 
t'tet-high  nations.  The  greatest  art  of  the  world  was  the  work 
of  little  nations.  Themost  emluringlitirature  of  the  world  came 
IVom  little  nations.  The  greatest  literature  of  England  came 
from  her  when  she  was  a  nation  of  the  size  of  Relgium  fighting 
a  great  empire.    The  heroic  deeds  that  thrill  humanitv  through 
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Rciicrations  wiri'  the  deeds  of  little  nations  fljjiitinj,'  lor  their 
freedom.  Ah,  yes,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  eame  through 
a  little  nation,  (iod  has  ehosen  little  nations  as  the  vessels  by 
which  He  earries  the  ehoicest  wines  to  the  lips  of  humanity,  to 
rejoice  their  hearts,  to  exalt  their  vision,  to  stinndate  and  to 
strengthen  their  faith,  and  if  wc  had  stood  by  when  two  little 
nations  were  beinfi  crushed  and  broken  by  the  brutal  bands  of 
barbarism  our  shame  would  have  runy  down  the  evcrlastin;; 
ages. 

Russia's  Aid 
Rut  Germany  insists  that  tins  is  an  attack  by  a  low  civiliza- 
tion upon  a  higher.    Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  attack  was 
begun  by  the  civilization  which  calls  itself  the  higher  one. 
Now,  I  am  no  apologist  for  Russia.    She  has  jjcrpetratcd  deeds 
of  which  I  have  no  tloubt  her  best  sons  are  ashamed.    Rut  what 
empire  has  not  ?    And  Germany  is  the  last  empire  to  point  the 
finger  of  reproach  at  Russia.     Rut  Russia  has  made  sacrifices 
for   freedom — great    sacrifices.      You    remember   the    cry   ol 
Rulgaria  when  she  was  torn  by  the  most  insensate  tyranny 
that  Europe  has  ever  seen.     Who  listened  to  the  cry  ?    The 
only  answer  of  the  '  higher  civilization  '  was  that  the  liberty 
of  Ridgarian  ])easants  was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  Pome- 
ranian soldier.    Rut  the  rude  barbarians  of  the  north,  they  sent 
their  sons  by  the  thousands  to  die  for  Rulgarian  freedom. 

Rritaiu's  Sacrifices  for  Freedom 
What  about  Kngland  ?    You  go  to  Greece,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  all  these  lands  could  point 
out  to  yon  places  wliere  the  sons  of  Rritain  have  died  for  the 
freedom  of  these  countries.     France  has  made  sacrifices  for 
the  freedom  of  other  lands  than  her  own.     Can  you  name  a 
single  country  in  the  world  for  the  freedom  of  which  the  modern 
Prussian  has  ever  sacrificed  a  single  life  ?     The  test  of  our 
faith,  the  highest  standard  of  civilization,  is  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  for  others.    I  would  not  say  a  word  about  the  German 
people  to  disparage  them.    They  are  a  great  people  :  they  ha\  ( 
great  qualities  of  head,  of  hand,  and  of  heart.     I  believe,  in 
spite  of  recent  events,  there  is  as  great  a  store  of  kindness  in  tlu 
German  peasant  as  in  any  peasant  in  the  world,  but  he  has  been 
drilled  into  a  false  idea  of  civilization — efficiency,  capability. 
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Hut  it  is  a  liani  civilization  :  it  is  a  scUisli  civili/.ation  :  il  is 
a  material  civili/ation.  They  o<nil<l  not  (•onipnlund  the  net  ion 
of  Hritain  at  tin-  present  moment.  They  say  so.  '  France', 
tliey  say,  '  we  can  nnthrstaiul.  She  is  ont  for  ven«eanee.  slie 
is  ont  for  territory  .Alsace-Lorraine.  linssia.  she  is  tijrhtinji 
lor  mastery  ;  she  wants  (;alicia.*  They  can  nnderstand  ven- 
geance, tliey  can  nnderstanci  you  li>ili»in)i  for  mastery,  they  can 
understand  you  fif^diting  for  j;recd  of  territ(»ry  ;  they  cannot 
luiderstand  a  yrcat  Kmpire  pledjrinj,'  its  resources,  pled>;injr  its 
Mu^ht,  pledging,'  the  lives  of  its  children.  i)Icdging  its  very 
existence  to  protect  a  little  nation  that  seeks  for  its  defence. 


The  Hcsiilts  of  German  '  (ivilizatinn  ' 
(iod  made  man  in  His  own  image,  high  of  purpose,  in  the 
region  of  the  spirit.     (Jerman  civili/ation  would  re-create  hint 
in  the  image  of  a  Diesler  machine     precise,  accurate,  powerful, 
with  no  room  for  the  soul  to  o|)erate.     That    is   the   higher 
civilization.     What   is   their  demand  ?      Have  yon   read    the 
Kaiser's  speeches  ?     If  you  have  not  a  copy.  I  advise  you  to" 
l>uy  it  ;    they  will  soon  be  out  of  print      and  you  Avon"t  have 
any  mcnc  of  the  same  sort  again.     They  arc  full  of  the  clatter 
iuid  bluster  of  (iernian  militarists   -tJu'  mailed  fist,  the  .shining 
armour.    Poor  old  mailed  fist      its  knuckles  arc  getting  a  little 
l>ruised.      Poor  shining  armour     the  shine  is  l)eing  knocked 
out  of  it.     Hut  there   is  the  same  swagger  and   l)oastfulness 
running  through   the  whole  of  the  speeches.     You  saw  that 
ifinarkable  speech  which  appeared  in  the  lirilish  IVceklif  this 
week.    It  is  a  very  remarkable  i)ro<hi(l.  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  we  have  g(.t  to  light.     It  is  iiis  speech  to  his  ><»ldiers  on 
tli<'  way  to  the  front  ; 

•  Hemember  that  the  (ierman  people  are  the  chosen  ttf 
(iod.  On  me,  on  me  as  (iermaii  MmjK  ror.  tiie  .Spirit  of  (Jod 
lias  desceiKled.  I  am  His  weapon.  His  sword,  anil  His  Vice- 
gerent. Woe  t<»  the  disobedient.  Death  to  cowards  and 
unbelievers.' 

There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
l-unaey  is  always  distressing,  lint  sotnetimes  it  is  dangerous, 
and  when  you  get  it  manilesteil  in  the  head  of  the  State  and 
It  has  become  the  policy  of  a  great  empire  it  is  about  time  it 
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shoiihl  l»c  nilliUssly  put  away.  I  do  not  iM-liivi-  In-  meant  all 
tlioso  s|u'<'<1h's,  it  was  simply  the  martial  straddle  whieli  lie 
had  acquired.  But  there  were  men  around  him  who  meant 
every  won!  of  it.  This  was  their  religion:  Treaties:  they 
tanjjle  the  feet  of  (ierinany  in  her  advanee  ;  cut  them  with  the 
sword.  Little  nations  :  they  hinder  the  advance  of  (Jermany  ; 
trample  them  in  the  mire  under  the  (ierman  heel.  The  Russian 
Slav  :  he  challenges  the  supremacy  <»f  (lernumy  in  Europe  ; 
hurl  your  legions  at  him  and  massacre  him.  Britain  :  she  is 
a  constant  menace  to  the  prtMlominancy  of  (iermany  in  the 
world  ;  wrest  the  trident  «»ut  of  her  hand. 

(iermainfs  S'nv  Philosophy 

More  than  that,  the  new  philosophy  of  (iermany  is  to  destroy 
Christianity  —sickly  sentimentalism  about  sacrifice  for  others, 
poor  paj)  for  (iernum  mouths.  We  will  have  the  new  diet,  wc 
will  force  it  on  the  world.  It  will  be  made  in  Germany  a  diet 
of  blood  and  iron.  What  remains  ?  Treaties  have  ^one  :  the 
honour  of  nations  jjonc  :  liberty  jione.  What  is  left  t  Ger- 
many (iermany  is  left — Deutschland  iiber  Allcs.  That  is  all 
that  is  left.  That  is  what  we  are  fighting,  that  claim  to  jire- 
dominaney  of  a  ei\ilization,  a  material  one,  a  hard  one,  a 
civilization  which,  if  once  it  rules  and  sways  the  world,  liberty 
j^oes,  democracy  vanishes,  and  unless  Britain  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  her  sons  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for  humanity. 

The  Prussian  MilUnrif  CUiste 

We  are  not  lijfhtinjj;  the  (ierman  people.    The  German  people 
are  just  as  much  under  the  heel  of  tin's  Prussian  military  caste, 
and  more  so,  thank  (iod,  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe.    It 
will  be  a  day  of  rcjoicinfr  for  the  (ierman  peasant  and  arti^:- 
and  trader  when  the  military  caste  is  broken.    You  1;:j:  w  Iij 
l)retensions.    He  jjives  himself  the  airs  of  a  demi-{i;od  wall  -ii^' 
the  j)avement  -civilians  and  their  wives  swej)t  into  the  ^nitter  : 
they  have  no  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great  Prussi.;  • 
Junker.     Men.  women,  nations-they  have  all  got  to  go,     lb 
thinks  all  he  has  got  to  say  is,  '  We  arc  in  a  hurry.'    That  is  tin 
answer  he  gave  to  Belgium.    '  Rapidity  of  action  is  (iermanys 
greatest  asset,"  which  means,  '  I  am  in  a  luirry.     Clear  out  of 
my  way.'     You  know  the  type  of  motorist,- the  terror  of  tin 
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roarlH,  with  u  00-h.p.  cur.  He  tliinks  the  loails  an-  iiiadc  for 
iiiiii,  und  anyhodv  who  inipedcH  tht-  action  ol'  liis  car  l»y  a  siiijjh' 
mile  is  knocked  down.  Tlic  Prussian  Junker  is  the  road  hoy 
of  Europe.  Small  nationalities  in  his  way  hurled  to  the  roa<l- 
side,  hleedinj?  and  broken  ;  women  and  children  erushe<l  under 
the  wheels  of  his  cruel  car  ;  Hritain  ordere<l  out  of  his  road. 
.Ml  I  can  say  is  this.  If  the  old  British  spirit  is  alive  in  Hritisli 
hearts  that  bully  will  be  torn  from  his  seat.  Were  he  to  win 
it  would  be  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  befell  democracy 
since  the  days  of  the  Holy  .Alliance  anl  its  ascendancy. 

A  Long  but  Victorioits  Unad 

They  think  we  eannot  beat  them.  It  will  r'  f  be  easy.  It 
will  be  a  lon{(  job.  It  will  be  a  terrible  war.  Hut  in  the  en«l  we 
>.hall  nuirch  through  terror  to  triumph.  We  shall  need  all  our 
(<ualities,  every  quality  that  Britain  and  its  people  possess — 
prudence  in  council,  daring  in  action,  tenacity  in  purpose, 
courafje  in  defeat,  moderation  in  victory — in  all  things  faith, 
and  we  shall  win.  It  has  pleased  them  to  beli«'vc  and  to  preach 
the  belief  that  we  are  a  decadent,  degenerate  nation.  They 
proclaim  it  to  the  world,  through  their  professors,  that  we  are 
an  unheroic  nation  skulking  behind  «»ur  mahogany  counters, 
whilst  we  are  egging  on  more  gallant  races  to  their  «lestruction. 
This  is  a  description  given  to  us  in  {iern..iny — 'a  timorous, 
craven  nation,  trusting  to  its  Fleet."  I  think  they  are  i)eginning 
to  find  their  mistake  out  already,  and  there  are  half  a  million 
of  young  men  of  Britain  who  liave  already  registered  the  vow 
to  their  King  that  they  will  cross  the  seas  and  hurl  that  insult 
to  British  courage  against  its  perpetrators  in  the  battle-fields 
of  France  and  of  Germany  too.  .\nd  we  want  half  a  million 
more,  and  we  shall  get  them. 

The  Part  of  Wales 

B  it  W^ales  must  continue  doing  her  duty.  I  should  like  to 
set  i  Welsh  Army  in  the  field.  I  should  like  to  sec  the  race  who 
*  ( .'d  the  Normans  for  hundreds  of  years  in  a  struggle  for  fr«e- 
o  >  ..)  ,he  r»(  e  that  helped  to  win  C'recy.  the  race  that  fought  for 
a  generati  -li  I'lider  Glendower,  against  the  greatest  captain  in 
.'^H'ope — I  siicidd  like  to  see  that  race  go  and  give  a  taste  of  its 
<;  unity  in  this  great  .struggle  in  Europe.    .Vnd  tluy  are  going  to 
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do  it.    I  envy  you  youiiK  |» «»plr  your  opportunity.    Tiny  \\u 
put  up  the  aK<-  limit  for  tlir  Arniv.     Hut  II 


iav«'  inurclicii.  I  urn 


sorry  tc»  say.  a  «ooil  many  ytars  vwu  iM-yonM  that.     Mut  Ntill. 
our  turn  will  conn-.     It  is  ii  yrcat  op|M»rtuiiity.     H  onl 
onn'  in  many  ci-nluricH  to  tin-  childrtn  of  nun.     For 
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generations  sacrilUr  jomk's  in  drah  wtarincss  of  spirit  to  men. 
It  has  eome  t«)-d:iy  to  you  it  has  come  to-day  to  us  all  in  the 
form  of  the^lory  and  thrill  of  a  «reat  movement  for  lilurty  that 
eompels  millions  throu«hout  Kuro|H-  to  the  sanu-  ii<»l)le  end.  It 
is  a  «reat  war  for  tlu-  emancipation  of  Muropc  from  the  thral- 
dom of  a  military  easic  which  has  thrown  its  shadows  upon  two 
generations  of  men  and  which  has  now  phmycd  the  world  into 
a  Wi'lter  of  hloodsh*  d  and  terror. 

The  \nv  Kiirnpe 
Some  have  already  >;iven  their  lives.  There  are  some  who 
have  Kiven  more  than  their  lives  ;  they  have  >,'iven  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  them.  I  honour  their  courage,  and  nmy 
(Jod  be  their  eondort  and  their  strenfjth.  Tliose  who  have 
fallen  have  <licd  consecrated  deaths.  They  have  taken  their 
part  in  the  making  (d"  a  new  Europe  a  new  world.  I  can  see 
si«ns  of  it  eominj,'  thmuKli  the  jjlare  «d'  the  battle-lichl.  The 
people  of  all  lands  will  ffain  more  by  this  strufrjfle  than  they 
comprehend  at  the  present  moment.  They  will  be  rid  of  the 
greatest  na-nace  to  their  freedom. 

That  is  not  all.  There  is  another  blessing,  infinitely  greater 
and  more  enduring,  which  is  emerging  alrea<i\  out  of  this  great 
contest— a  new  |)atriotism.  richer,  nobler,  more  exalted  than 
the  old.  I  see  a  new  recognition  amongst  all  classes,  big?  .id 
low,  .shedding  themselves  of  selfishness— a  new  recogni  ;  i 

the  honour  of  a  country  does  not  depend  merely  upo;.  tr 
nuiintenance  of  its  glory  in  the  stricken  held,  but  in  protecting 
its  homes  frouj  distress  as  well.  It  is  a  new  patriotism  which 
is  bringing  a  new  outlook  over  all  classes.  The  great  flood  of 
luxury  and  of  sloth  which  had  submerged  the  land  is  rece<ling. 
and  a  new  Hritain  is  a[)pearing.  We  can  see.  for  the  first  time, 
the  fundamental  things  that  matler  in  life,  and  that  had 
been  obscured  from  our  vision  by  the  tropical  growth  of 
prosperity. 
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What  the  War  niH  do 

Muy  I  tell  yiMi  in  a  siiii|ilc  |»aral)l«-  what  I  tliiiik  tliiN  war  is 
tUi'um  for  IIS  ?  I  know  a  valley  in  the  north  of  VValt-s,  hilwtcn 
tlii>  mountains  aiul  the  sra— a  bcaiitiriil  valley,  >ini^.  eomrort- 
at»le,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  all  the  hitler  hhist.  It 
was  very  enervating;,  and  I  rememher  how  the  hoys  wer<-  in  the 
habit  of  elimbin^  the  hill  above  the  village  to  have  a  ^'liinps<- 
of  the  Kreat  mountains  in  the  liistanee,  and  to  be  stimulated 
and  freshened  by  the  bree/.es  whieli  came  from  tlie  hill-tops, 
and  by  the  great  speetaele  of  that  valley.  We  ha\e  been  living 
in  a  sheltered  valley  for  generations.  We  have  been  too  eum- 
fortable,  too  indulgent,  many,  perhaps,  too  selfish.  aii<l  the 
stern  hand  of  fate  has  seoiirged  us  to  an  <-levation  where  we  <'aii 
see  the  great  everlasting  things  that  matter  for  a  nation  the 
great  peaks  of  honour  we  had  forgotten  Duty,  Patriotism, 
and,  elad  in  glittering  white,  the  great  pinnacle  of  .Saerifiee. 
pointing  like  a  rugged  linger  to  heaven.  We  shall  <leseend  into 
the  \alleys  agiiin,  but  as  long  as  the  men  and  women  of  thiH 
generation  last  they  will  carry  in  their  hearts  the  image  of  these 
great  mountain  peaks,  whose  foundations  arc  no!  shaken  though 
Kuropc  rock  and  sway  in  the  convulsi»)ns  of  a  great  war. 
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IIKH1{  VON  HKTIIMANX  IIOLLWE(; 

(Tlif  (ariium  Cluuiccllor) 
IN  Titi:  Hkriistac;,  Dixkmhkk  2,  1911 
(;iUv\T  MHITAIX  TO  JILAMK  FOH  THK  WAH 
TiiK  Impcriiil  Chiincrllor  said  : 

Tlic  lOinpcnir.  wlio  is  al)scnt  with  the  Army,  has  charged  nie 
»o  transmit  his  hesi  wislics  ami  cordial  greetings  to  the  (ierman 
Heichstag,  with  whom  he  is  known  to  be  united  till  d-ath  in 
the  stress  of  danger  and  in  the  comm<»n  concern  for  th<'  neal  ot 
the  Fatherland.  Onr  first  thought  goes  out  to  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Army  and  Navy our  soldiers  who  are  fighting  for  the 
honour  and  greatness  ('"  the  Empire. 

Full  of  pride  and  unshakeable  confidence,  we  look  to  them 
and  to  our  Austro-IIungarian  comracK  in  arms,  who  are 
firmly  united  to  us,  to  light  great  battles  with  brilliant  bravery. 

Tuikcff  as  an  All  if 

Our  most  recent  ally  in  battle,  who  has  been  obliged  to  join 
us,  is  the  Ottoman  Kmj)ire,  which  knows  well  tliat  with  the 
destruction  of  the  (ierrnan  Empire  it.  too.  would  lose  its 
national  right  to  control  its  own  destiny.  .As  (tur  enemies 
have  formed  a  powerful  coalition  against  us  they  will,  I  hope, 
find  that  the  arm  of  our  brave  allies  reaches  the  weak  spots  in 
their  world-position. 

On  August  I  the  Reichstag  expressed  the  firm  resolution  of 
the  wliole  people  to  undertake  the  war  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them,  and  to  defend  their  independence  to  the  utmost. 
Since  then  great  deeds  have  been  accomplished.  The  incom- 
parable gallantry  (»f  our  troops  has  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  There  we  still  stand  firm  and  can  regard 
the  future  with  every  confidence  :  but  the  enemy's  resistanc*' 
is  not  broken.    We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  sacrifices. 

The  nation  will  contimie  to  support  those  sacrifices  with  the 
same  heroism  as  hitherto,  for  we  must  and  will  fight  to  a  success- 
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fill  end  our  deffiisivc  war  for  rijjlit  and  frtftloiii.  W'v  will  thou 
remember  Jiow  our  defeiieeless  e(iiii|)atri()ts  in  hostile  eountries 
were  maltreated  in  a  manner  wliieh  is  a  dis^ra(;e  tt>  all  eivili/.a- 
tion.  Tlie  world  must  learn  that  no  one  can  hurt  a  hair  on  th<' 
head  of  a  (ierman  subject  with  impunity. 

Hussin  Appnrentlif  l{cspi)iisiljlr  fur  the  War 

It  is  evident  t(»  us  who  is  responsible  for  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  wars.  The  apparent  responsibility  falls  (  i  those  in  Hussia 
who  ordered  and  earrie<l  out  the  mobili/ation  of  th«'  Russian 
Army.  The  real  responsibility,  however,  tails  on  the  liritish 
(Government. 

lin'tniii  tlu'  Itcdl  .Ififircssnr 

The  Cabinot  in  London  eould  have  made  the  war  impossible 
if  it  had  without  and)i^uity  declared  at  l'etrojj:rad  that  (ireat 
Hritain  would  not  allow  a  Conliiu'iital  war  to  develop  from  the 
Austro-Serbian  conflict. 

Such  a  declaration  would  also  have  obli<icd  France  to  take 
energetic  measures  to  restrain  Hussia  from  undertakinji  war- 
like operations.  Then  our  action  as  mediators  between 
Petrograd  and  Vienna  would  have  been  successful,  and  there 
would  have  been  rio  war.  Hut  (ireat  Hritain  did  not  act  thus, 
(ireat  Hritain  was  aware  of  the  bellicose  machinations  of  the 
l»artly  irresponsible  but  powerftd  jfroup  around  the  Tsar.  She 
saw  how  the  ball  was  rolling,  but  placed  no  obstacle  in  its  path. 
In  spite  of  all  its  assurances  of  peace,  London  informed  IVtro- 
{jrad  that  Great  Hritain  was  on  the  side  of  France,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  side  of  Russia. 

lirilain'.i  Ohjccl 

The  Cabinet  of  London  allowed  this  monstrous  world-wide 
war  to  come  about,  hoping,  with  the  help  of  the  Flntente,  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  Kngland's  greatest  F;uropean  com- 
petitor on  the  markets  of  the  world.  TluTcfore  England  and 
Russia  have  before  God  and  men  the  responsibility  for  the 
catastrophe  which  has  fallen  upon  luirope.  Helgian  neutrality, 
wliich  F]ngland  pretended  to  defeiid,  was  nothing  but  a  dis- 
guise. On  the  evening  of  August  2  we  informed  Hrussels  that 
we  were  obliged,  in  the  interests  of  self-defence  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  plans  of  France,  which  were  known  to  us,  to 
march  through  Belgium,  but  already  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
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same  (lay.  Auj^ust  2,  boforf  unythiiif,'  of  our  dannrche  in  Brussels 
c(»ul(l  havf  been  known  in  London,  the  Uritisli  (iovernniont 
promised  France  unconditional  assistance  in  case  the  (icrnian 
Fleet  should  attack  the  French  coast.  Nothing  was  said  about 
Belgian  neutrality. 

How  can  Kngland  maintain  that  she  drew  the  Sword  because 
we  violated  Belgian  neutrality?  IIow  could  the  British 
statesmen,  whose  past  is  well  known,  speak  at  all  of  Belgian 
neutrality  ?  When,  on  August  4,  I  spoke  of  the  wrong  which 
we  were  committinf,'  with  our  march  into  Belgium,  it  was  not 
yet  established  whether  the  Belgian  Government  at  the  last 
liour  would  not  desire  to  spare  the  country  and  retire  under 
protest  to  Antwerp.  For  military  reasons  the  possibility  of 
such  a  development  on  August  I  nuist  be  left  blank  in  all 
circumstances. 

The  '  (miuU  '  of  Belgium 
As  to  the  guilt  of  the  Belgian  (;overnmcnt,  many  indications 
were  already  known  at  that  time,  but  there  were  no  positive 
and  written  proofs.  Now,  however,  that  it  is  demonstrated,  by 
df)cumcnts  found  in  Brussels,  how  the  Belgians  surrendereJl 
their  neutrality  to  England,  the  entire  world  knows  two  facts. 
One  is  that  when  -^ur  troops,  on  the  night  of  August  3— i, 
entered  Belgian  ter  iory,  they  were  on  the  groimd  of  a  State 
wl:!ch  hod  given  up  its  neutrality  long  ago.  The  (»ther  is  :  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  she  had  herself 
undermined,  did  England  declare  war  on  us,  but  because  she 
believed  that  she  woidd  be  able  to  master  us  with  the  help  of 
two  great  Continental  Powers. 

Britain  at  War  since  August  2 
Sin^e  August  2,  since  her  promise  to  assist  France,  England 
was  jnger  neutral  and  was  actually  at  war  with  us,  and  the 
argument  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  a  sequel  to  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  play-acting 
performed  to  mystify  the  English  people  arid  neutral  States. 
Now  that  the  Anglo-Belgian  war  |)lans  are  unveiled  in  their 
.smallest  details,  the  policy  of  British  statesmen  is  branded 
before  the  tribunal  of  history  for  all  times. 

But  British  diplomacy  went  further.  At  F^ngland's  request 
Japan  snatches  away  heroic  Kiaochau  and  violates  the  neutra- 
lity of  China.     Has  England  interfered  in  this  violation  of 
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iiiiilrality  ?  lias  Kii^land  shown  a  cure  lor  neutral  States  in 
this  ease?  When,  live  years  njjo,  I  was  illed  to  olliee.  tlie 
Triph-  Alliance  was  opposed  by  a  linnly  t'uited  Kntente, 
ICngland's  work  was  dcsij^ned  to  serve  the  known  principle  of 
the  balance  of  power,  which  means  in  plain  <  man  that  the 
principle,  followed  for  centuries  by  liritish  policy  and  directed 
against    the    strouj^est 


stronj^est  contnieniai  I'owcr,  sliould  lind  its 
stronjfcst  tool  in  the  Triple  Entente.  This  [)rovcs  from  the 
bejjinninj,'  the  ajf^rcssive  character  of  the  I'lntentc  towards  the 
plainly  defensive  tencuncies  of  the  Triple  Alliance 

The  derm  of  the  Krplosion 

This  was  the  ^erm  of  the  forcible  explosion.  Cu-rman  policy 
was  obliffcd  to  try  to  a-  ert  the  danjicr  of  war  by  an  understand- 
ing with  the  individu.il  Powers  of  tlie  Kntcnte.  At  the  same 
time,  she  was  (tblijicd  to  strenjithcn  her  defensive  forces  so 
that  she  should  be  prcpare<l  if  war  should  come  all  the  same. 
VVe  did  both.  In  France  we  always  encountered  ideas  of 
revanche  fed  by  ambitious  politicians.  With  Russia  some  aj^ree- 
ments  were  concluded  ;  but  Hussi..'s  lirm  alliance  with  France, 
iier  antagonism  to  us  and  our  ally  .Vustria-Ilunj,'ary.  her  Pan- 
slavistie  desire  for  i)ower,  her  artificial  hatred  for  (Jermany, 
made  it  impossible  to  C(uiclu<le  an  aj^reernent  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  political  crisis,  would  exclude  the  danjrcr  of  war. 

lin'tish  Insular  Intellect 

England  was  comparatively  free.  Here  the  best  attempt  at 
an  understandinfi  could  be  made  which  would  have  eflectively 
jjuaranteed  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  acted  accordingly.  The 
way  was  narrow,  which  1  knew  well.  For  deca'Us  the  Hritish 
insular  intellect  has  been  evolving  the  political  prineij)le,  the 
dogma  that  the  arbitrament  of  the  world  is  due  to  England, 
which  she  can  only  maintain  by  undisputed  supremacy  on  sea 
and  the  nuieh-quoted  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent. 

I  never  hoped  to  break  the  old  English  principle  by  persua- 
sion. What  I  belie\  ed  i)ossible  was  that  the  growing  power  (tf 
(iennany  and  the  grov  ing  danger  of  war  could  compel  England 
to  perceive  that  this  old  principle  was  untenable  and  unpracti- 
cal, and  that  a  peaceable  arrangement  with  Ciermany  was 
preferable  ;  but  that  dogma  always  paralysed  the  possiljility  of 
an  understanding. 
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The  liapjtnuinimnt  t>f  1911 
After  the  crisis  (tf  1!M1.  public  opinion  lorccd  Hritisli  rulers 
to  u  rapprorfiemcnt  towards  (w-rinaiiy.  Hy  wearisome  work 
an  uii(ierstau(liii<r  was  liuall\  attaiued  in  (lifl'ereut  disputed 
<|Ut'stions  of  economical  interest  wliicli  related  to  Africa  and 
Asia  Minor.  This  understanding'  should  liavc  diminished  pos- 
sible ])olitical  Iriction  if  the  free  devt  lo])ment  of  our  strenjith 
were  not  imjtcded.  Hoth  peoples  liad  sul1iei(>nt  space  to  ineusure 
their  stren>,'th  in  peaceful  competition.  This  was  the  principle 
always  upheld  by  (ierman  policy.  Hut  while  we  were  n  -mt- 
tiatinji,  Knyland  was  always  thiiikinj:  of  stren^tlu-nin^  her  rela- 
ti(»ns  with  Kussia  and  France.  The  decisive  factor  was  that 
njore  bindiu};  military  ajireements  for  the  case  eventually  of 
II  continental  war  were  concluded  outside  the  |)olitical  sphere. 

lirifnin'fi  Secret  y>efi()ti(itions 

Enjihuid  ncffotiated,  if  jjossiblc.  secretly.  If  anything  leaked 
through  of  importance,  it  was  diminished  in  Press  and  Parlia- 
ment. It  could  not  be  concealed  from  us.  The  whole  situation 
was  as  follows  :  Kngland  was  willing  to  come  to  an  uujler- 
standing  with  us  in  individual  (piestions,  but  tiie  first  principle 
always  was  that  Germany's  free  devclopnu-nt  of  strength  must 
be  checked  by  the  balance  of  power.  We  did  not  fail  to  warn 
the  Rritish  (Jovernment.  .As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  July 
I  notified  the  Hritish  (Government  that  we  knew  of  tlu  secret 
naval  negotiations  with  Russia  concerning  the  naval  con 
vention.  I  pointed  out  the  serious  <langer  which  Hritish 
policy  meant  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  \  fortnight 
later  what  I  predicted  occurred.  When  war  had  broken  out 
England  dropped  her  disguise.  She  loutlly  announctd  that 
she  would  fight  till  Germany  was  (ompiered  in  an  economical 
and  niilifvry  sense.  We  have  only  one  answer — (Germany 
cannot  \h  tlestroyed.  As  her  military  strength  has  stood  the 
test,  so  has  the  financial  strength  of  (iermany. 

Japan  joined  our  enemies  from  a  desire  to  seize  as  booty  tin- 
monument  of  German  culture  in  the  Far  F^ast.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  found  an  ally  in  Turkey,  as  all  the  Moslem 
peoples  want  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke  and  shatter  the 
foundations  of  Fingland's  colonial  power.  I'nder  the  banner 
of  our  Army  and  the  flag  of  our  Fleet  v,  e  shall  conquer. 
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MK.  IJONAH  LAW 
ON  A  pa(;k  ok  sixhkt  iiistohv 

TnK  Action  «»k  riri:  Ori-osrnoN  (i\  Ai  .;i  sr  2.  IIH  !• 

.^'i  iiii  inrorinal  iiicctin^  oi'  (iiicinist  cliairiiifii  and  agents  «)i 
parlianu-iitary  consJitiKiHMcs  in  (ircat  Hiitain  at  the  Hotel 
( i'(il  oil  Dcccnihcr  1  \-.  HM 1.  .Mr.  Uoiiar  Law  told  of  tlio  un- 
lifsitatin^  support  uiNtu  to  tlif  I  iibinet  hy  the  I'nictnist  h-aders 
ill  tlie  critieal  days  iiniiiediately  preeedin^'  Hritaiii's  declaration 
of  war.    He  said  : 

The  Sitiliinfi  of  Pnrtif 

'I'lie  bond  nf  union  wliieli  lirin},'s  ns  to;:etlier  this  afternoon 
is  mr  coiinexitn  with  a  political  party.  l)ut  at  such  a  tiiiiait 
would  be  inijiossible  for  nie  to  «leliver.  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
he  intolerable  for  you  to  listen  to.  a  party  speech.  I  am  jilad, 
however,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meet  in};  representatives 
of  our  party  throii/jhout  the  country  in  order  to  put  clearly 
before  them  the  principle  upon  which  we  who  are  responsible 
for  the  party  in  Parliament  have  acted  since  this  crisis  arose. 

Heforo  the  war.  as  you  well  know,  party  differences  were  as 
acute  as  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country  :  party  passions 
were  inflamed  to  such  an  extent  that  I  saw  no  possible  outlet 
which  would  not  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  situation  was  chan;red.  The  war  cloud  which  had 
been  j>atherin<;  over  Muroiie.  wliicli  for  years  we  had  looked 
upon  with  <irowin<r  anxiety,  suddenly  liurst.  and  we  realized 
that  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  <iravest  daufrer  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  ever  encountered.  We  realized  also  tliat  that 
danjier  could  only  be  overcome  if  national  resources  were 
utilized  to  the  utmost,  and  we  c(»(il<l  act  as  a  united  nation. 
Thoujih  the  Opposition  plays  a  rccofinizcd  part  in  our  form  of 
jiovernment.  it  has  no  ollicial  position.  We  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  we  represent  a  large  |)roj)ortion  of  the  members  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  and  in  the  days  of  suspense,  especially 
in  the  davs  Ijctwccn  the  time  when  war  had  actually  broken 
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<Mi»  and  »Im-  |>nsiti<»n  ollliis  (•..imlrv  hcciinu-  cl.ar.  «<■  laiiir  In 

Mic  «<»ii(liisi(iii  lliat  w(    were  h I  I,,  stale  plainly  wlial  our 

vifws  wiTc.  and  wlial  a.  lion  we  wcic  |ii(|>an(l  t«i  take. 

The  Uhiofiist  Lrmlers'  Lrlirr 
On  llic  cvciitriil  Siiiirlay.  Ilir  '.MkI  of  Auyiist.  wlim  liii.-  deci- 
sion of  Hie  (;overnrn<  Ml  was  still  in  doiilit.  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  l»rinie  Minister  on  the  joint  authority  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  fnyself.  in  which  we  declared  that  in  oar  helief  it  was  the 
dntyof  thisconnfry  tojoin  Iter. \lli«-s.  and  inwhieh  we  promised, 
in  that  case,  to  support  the  (iovernnient.  There  can  he  lut 
harm  in  pid.lishin};  this  letter,  and  I  think  if  inijjht  interest  you 
to  hear  its  exact  wordin«r.     It  was  in  these  terms  : 

•Jnd  .\u<rust.  H»l  I.. 
Dear  Mr.  .\s(|uith.— Lord  Lansdowneand  I  feel  it  our  duty 
to  inform  you  that  in  our  opinion,  as  wel'  as  in  that  of  all  the 
folleamies  whom  we  have  hecn  ahle  to  consult,  it  woidd  he 
fatal  to  the  honour  and  security  of  the  liiited  Kingdom  to 
hesitate  in  support in^r  I-Yancc  and  I{ussia  at  the  |)resent 
juncture:  and  we  «.ITer  (Hir  urdusitatin;-  support  to  the 
liovernment  in  any  measures  tlay  may  consider  necessary 
for  chat  ohject.    -Yours  very  truly. 

A.   HONAIl  I,AW. 

That  letter  formed  the  keynote  of  our  s;.bse(jucnt  action.  In 
it  we  fiavc  a  defmite  pled<re.  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
will  deny  that  we  have  kept  that  pled<r(  both  in  the  letter  and 
in  the  spirit.  Such  a  pled<i(>  is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to  keep  as 
those  who  have  not  been  actually  en<,'ajred  in  party  warfare 
niipht  injafiinc.  To  a  party  politician  a  li<.''<tin<i  policy  is  as 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  a  stron<r 
temptation,  while  prefacinjt  every  speech  with  protestations  «»7 
lesire  to  helj)  in  the  war.  to  cont  imie  by  a  scarcely  veiled  attack 
on  the  Ciovernment  as  a  whole,  or  on  a  particular  minister. 

The  Lessons  of  Ilistorif 

How  diHicult  it  is  to  keep  such  a  pledfjc  is  shown  by  the  whole 

course  of  history.    Many  times  in  the  past,  nations,  with  niore 

or  less  free  institutions,  have  been  bronelit  to  tlie  verw  of  rniTi 

because,  (>ven  in  the  face  of  dantrer  from  without,  thev  have  not 
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lii't'ii  iihli-  lo  still(>  iiiti-riiiil  coiillict.  In  niir  dwii  cuiiiiIin  aKo 
lli«.T«'  is  no  siiijrh'  instance  since  piirliiiniciilary  i:i»\«rnmcnt  was 
nilrM(|iicc<I  when-  the  (iiiNcrnnient  cnyajitd  in  ciMHliictinj:  a 
war  lias  not  been  liain|iere(l  and  liarassed  i»y  the  actiim  ol  the 
()|i|>(isiti(>ri.  That  was  true  in  tin  wars  of  Marllioroiij.'h  :  it 
was  true  still  more  eni|)liatica!l\  in  the  slriii.'>:le  a^'ainst  Napo- 
leon :  and  it  was  true,  as  yoii  all  know,  in  the  last  war  in  which 
this  country  was  en{ra>.'««l. 

We  lia\'  not  aettd  in  that  way.  At  the  outset  we  laid  dctwii 
the  principle  that  we  would  iiiak*-  no  criticism  for  the  sake  of 
discrediting  the  (iovernnicnt.  that  we  would  make  no  crilicisni 
which  by  any  possiliility  could  injure  the  country.  It  is  n(»t. 
however,  jfood  cither  for  an  individual  or  for  a  (•ovcrnnient  to 
know  that  they  arc  free  from  criticism  ;  and  such  a  principle 
is.  tlureforc.  \cry  dillicult  to  carry  tait  in  practice.  I  do  not 
claim  that  we  have  been  aito<rether  successful.  I  think  it  is 
(jiiite  possible  that  \\v  have  made  the  mistake  not  of  critici/iny 
the  (iov«rmn(nt  too  miK-h.  but  of  critici/iny  them  loo  little; 
but  if  a  mistake  bad  to  b,-  made,  I  should  prefer  that  it  were 
made  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  the  other. 

Comlnrt  ii>  the  Connnnns 

As  illustratinjj  the  |)rincipl«'  on  which  wc  have  acted,  take 
this  example  in  the  House  of  (  ommons.  Hefore  the  House  met 
the  country  knew  of  the  naval  disaster  in  the  Pacitic.  On  ti.e 
first  day  of  the  Session  I  asked  the  Ciovcrnment  to  fjive  ii^  full 
particulars  of  that  disaster.  They  did  ii(»t  do  so.  They  told 
us  that  criticism  with  partial  knowlcdjic  of  the  facts  c.mld  ordy 
do  barm,  and  that  it  was  not  jtossiblc  in  the  jiublie  interest  to 
uive  al",  the  facts.  Wc  accepted  their  decision.  an<l  instead  of 
prcssin<r  them  upon  the  point.  Just  because  I  knew  fliaf  there 
was  widespread  anxiety  about  the  Navy,  and  because  1  knew 
that  that  anxiety  v.as  in  itself  a  misfortuiu*.  I  went  out  <tf  my 
way  on  two  occasions  to  express  what  v  s  ndecd  my  real 
belief,  that  on  the  whole  tlic  work  of  the  Navy  bad  been  com- 
pletely .successful.  Now  we  bavc  the  news,  and  nobody  rejoices 
ill  it  more  than  wo,  that  the  disaster  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
ii'cnjred  by  the  fjlorious  victory  in  the  South  .\tlantie.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  I  may  justly  and  without  exa}.'geration  make 
this  claim,  that  no  political  party  has  ever  more  sincerely  and 
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uIioIi'Im  :irl-ill\  liinl  liisit%<'  I  he  i  imiiiI  t>  llititi  «>•  Iiiim  •inr 
•  lllllllU  this  \ti>l.  Ill  IMllklliL!  Illls  stall  lllrlil  I  <l  >  litil  riailil  IIIIV 
Micril  rillicr  lor  l.iifl  I,iiiisiI<i\«ih-  or  lur  MiysiH'.  \\<  Imvr  ,  til 
i>iil\  Imtii  Mi|i|iiii'lril  li>  llir  wliiili'  |iiirly  iii  llir  riMirsr  \vr  Iiiim 
itiki'ii.  lull,  ill  iii>  liilii')'.  Ili>-  inniy  winilil  intl  Iiiim-  lolrritli  iI  iihn 
otiirr  iK'liHti  IVoiii  lis  It'iiil   IS 

I  .rl  llir  sii\  iilsti  lliiil.  iis  il  M't'liis  In  liii  ,  lltr  pn-ss  nl'  lliis 
"iiiiiilr>  liiiN  sliiMMi  II  nsliiiiiil  in  I'lc  imiIiIkiiIkhi  mI  im-ms  innl 
il  rrailiiii's.s  In  lti>\\  to  I  lie  w  islirs  ol'  llir  (•I'MTiiniriil  wliM-li  is 
line,  not  to  llir  Iciir  nl'  llii'  'l'o\^ri-.  I  ml  to  mot  ims  of  i^ulrinlisiii. 
nn<i  wliu'li  (Mi^lil  to  \u\  titiii  I  Hill  SUIT  is,  lully  rr<-oKiii/."«l  holli 
l>>    tlir  (ioM  iiiiiit-iil  unit  l>>    llu-  iiiition. 

Tin-  S III! fur  t'liititt    tvliini 

Now  wliiil  <••'  till'  fnliirr  ?  Tlir  war  rail  only  lir  liroii^rjil  lo 
a  MU'»'»".s|'iil  issue  if  the  iiatioii  is  united.  In  l-'riiiiee.  where  tlie 
liau^er  was  tin-  same.  Iliey  ileeideil.  ami  I  tliiiik  rightly,  thai 
a  national  war  eoiiM  liest  lie  eondiicteil  liy  u  NalioiiM!  (■ovrrti 
incut,  a  (ioNernnieul  rorinetl  Iroip  all  parties,  lien-  it  was  not 
nmssary  io  lake  tliat  step,  for  tlie  (•overnnieiit  knrw  that  in 
tlu'  rondiiet  of  the  war  they  toiild  rely  upon  our  support.  A 
(io\«'rnn>' lit  -upported  !<\  the  whole  nation  is  iH'eessury  to  end 
th(>  war  :  hut  the  neid  for  unity  will  not  end  with  victory.  \V<- 
arc  told  '".y  onr  cueinies  that  il  is  >\e  who  have  caused  that  war 
I'nnn  niotivi's  of  aii^rcssion,  or  from  the  still  l)as«'r  motive  of 
I'onnnereial  jealo.isy.  >Vc  know  Itettcr.  We  know  Uml  we  can 
sjain  nothinj;  from  this  war.  ex»'«-pt  two  things:  peace  when  it 
is  «)\er,  and  security  for  pcaci'  in  the  fuliin-.  Hut  thiil  security 
for  the  future  w«>  must  liavc.  and  to  sci-iire  it  a  united  nation 
will  still  l«>  mvcssary. 

No  one  has  a  riijht  to  l)«'  oni-  of  the  leaders  of  a  political  party 
who  iiinorcs  the  itdcresls  of  that  party.  I  do  not  ignore  tluni. 
but  1  express  to  you  now  what  is  my  real  Itelicf,  and  I  am  sure 
yon  share  it.  that  we  v  n  best  .serve  our  party  by  thinkin*;  oidy 
of  onr  tlnty  to  our  country.  Party  conllict  will,  of  c<inrs<'. 
revive,  but  when  it  does,  we  ^  lall  not  tifjlit  less  vijjoronsly,  nor 
k»ss  successfully,  because  we  have  postp'»ncd  it  now  :  and  when 
that  time  comes,  whatever  else  may  I)e  defective  in  our  ccpiip- 
mtnt.  there  will  be  no  lack  of  foundation  f(>r  criticisni. 
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'I'll'    h'tiilnii   iif  (it  niiiiini 

Mm  I  \\f  M  liMikii   III!  I  Ik  n  t<>  i|;i\ ,  liK.  i  \i  i  \  nni  >  |  t  llii>>ii|.'liiiiil 

lliiriilllll  l\  .  ;ilr  IIiimLiii!'  MiiK   mI  llii    Uiii  .      \\i    |ta\i    In  •  il  liinri 

^         tiniii  I  -Ml  iiiiiiilhs  itl   \Mii      iihI  Ml  l<><iKiii;>  liai  K   ii|>iiii  wicit   lias 

llil|l|H  IM  l|    i|mIMI({    Hint     IMIM   .    Ul     I  nil    llMlK     IkIVSMhI    U,    III!      {•'till) 
Mill    Mills     uilh    ||<i|ii     liiil     uilli    rii|ii|i|i  It     I  iiiilult  III  •  (,i||ii;iliV 

liiis  llliiril  As  \\r  kliiiw  liulM  l||)  )li  i  l;i  I  1 1  inii  i>l  tli«  (.iiliiili 
<  llitlirtltiil  lilliisril.  wliiili.ril  il  i,  ,  ill!  I  \i  iisr  l>ii  llii  viiihilliili 
111  I  III'  mill  mill  \  itl  llrlt;limi.  I  In  I  III  I  \  tliiir  •  ul  (.<  i  tnnn  MK  I  I  ss 
\Ulsllml  llir\  sliiiiiM  I'liisli  I'liiliii  I  i|i|i||'  III  lull'  Mil  iiiiliiiiili  ij 
iiiiiiiIh  rs  III  Kiis'.iiiii  snMii  r.  inulil  |m  IhihivIiI  Mil<i|>ln\.  'I  In  v 
IlilM-  lliil  rlll<lni|  I'lnMi'i-.  Iln\  riiiiiiul  <ii|>.li  liniiir.  jll|i| 
nliriiilx  Mil'  HiissiMii  Atiiiii  s  nil'  on  I  In  m  huiih'  is. 


.(  1.(111!'  Strufiiifi-  In  nil     Is^iiiril  l''iihiri- 

\\  !•  Ii!i\  !•  u  In  I  ildi'  si  nii'i'li  in  Intni  i,\  i^,,  lui  iio  him'  will  diiiy 
rillii  r  till-  liiaxi  ly  or  llir  ri'Sdiiri'it'iiliM'ss  ul  iHiiiiiiii  snlilii  is, 
mill  ill  riiiis<<|iii  iicr  III  lliul,  slnitrtrlc  soiiuw  will  till  inaiiy  ;i 
I'litnc,  liiil  I  III-  liiiiil  n-siilt  is  mil  in  ijinilil. 

Wiir  IS  liiinililr.  I  Imvr  iilways  luilcil  il,  ami  in  llial  |(  i  liir' 
[  rc|irrsriif,  I  am  sun-.  Iln-  vii  ws  nl' our  parly,  lor  tlnii'  m  vir 
hns  Ikci)  any  ililTrn  in  <  lulwirn  us  aii'l  our  o|i|iomtils  in  llic 
(Iclrsialion  ol  war  ;  'In-  MillV  iiiii-i-  lias  only  liiin  as  lo  Iln.  Insf 
iin-ans  orsi-ciiriiin  (H  .  I'.  Wai  is  liorrihlc  II  luini/s  onl  all  Iln- 
vorsl  i|.iali.  ..s  ol'  liiiin.HMl  V.  n  -<■  liavc  m  i-ii  in  I  In-  iriiill  irs  in 
Iti'l^riiini  ;    bill   il   hniif^  onl  >  iln    litsl.     Tin'  (.i  riiians  lolil 

IIS  llial  as  a  nalion  wi-  win  ailcnr.     Tin-  r<  snll  ol  lliis  war 

aii(-ailv  lias  l>ri-n  lo  sliou  Ifial  Mk-  iialiiin:il  til>r<-  is  sonml  to  Iln- 


rorr.     Oiir  sailors  ami  oni  sc* 
Mpht-lil.  till-  ri'pniaiion  ol   i 
history  have  oiir  soIiIm-vs  sin. 
Iicroism.  or  mon-  cliciirnl  i 
oil  lh(-  lialtii  li(-l(is  of  l-'raiid.     i 
iiatili-  that  our  national  soiimliH 
lor  iccriiitiiit,',  staU-im-iits  havi  \ 
ol"  our  iiH-n  to  join  tlio  Colours  wi, 
ahroail.  and  which  ar<'  cntin-l;.    u 
lliin^  is  not,  Hiat  a  IV-w  Iimac  faih  i 
have  joined. 

in2»  „ 


i;i\i     ijil  •  Id,  and  mon-  Ihan 

\ .     .\i  <. i-r  in  our  whoii- 

I  ii<'\ot  ion    nion-  splindid 

I  han  Mn-v   h.ivi-  dispiaS'  ■ 

I  il  is  not  onl»'  on  Iln-  fiild  of 

'■as  1)1(11  shown.     In  tin-  /i-al 

I  iii.i  !<-  about   tin-  slowni  ss 

hav-    'lone  lis  r;ii  at  harm 

'  'ic.         ij,      niaiM-lloiis 

I.  !t     \    I   so  mans' 
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Siim-ss  of  thr  \'nhnihirii  Sifslntt 

\<-\rr  ill  llir  uliolc  !iislniy  <>|'  tin-  vmmIiI  Iims  :iii  JiriiiN'.  siicti  :ts 
«t' n<niiir.  Inni  laisiil  li\  M>..iiil:ir\  iiiltslinnil.  'I'lial  s\  Inn 
t':iilr<l  ill  (III-  \iiii'i'ii'ii-i  Civil  War.  ImiI  il  lias  iiul  lailiil  lirrc.  \\i 
\m\v  fitti  Ml  I'ar,  and  I  am  sim  we  shall  ^il .  II  IIm-  nun  we  iiml. 
I''i((iii  cMiv  pari  ol  the  rininlry.  ami  in  i\ti\  rank,  iimii  Iia\i 
iiiadr  sarrilitHs  ;  nul  nrilv  riskini;  lliiir  lixrs.  ImiI  yi\  iiiy  up 
llirir  piDspi'i  Is  anil  liriii^'in^  liarihliii's  "ii  tlirir  rainilirs,  lor 
which  lh<-  iiatinii  (■aiiiinl  lir  luo  ui.iit  I'lil.  'I'hi  m-  sarriliciN  arr 
^^rral.  and  r  ('iiininillcc  is  ni)\>  sitting,  which  was  appnintcd  liy 
the  Utilise  III' (  I iiiiiiK MIS  at  III'.  .sn;:i;csliiin,  l<i  cmisidcr  the  claims 
III'  lliiisc  men.      II   is  a  «      y  diMiciill   snliji-el.  and   lhiiii;;h  (he 

('iimniillce  is  nu'ctiii;: « lantiN   il  will  take  lunger  to  come  In 

a  dccisiiiii  than  at  first   I  hoped  :    Iml  this  yon  can  he  .sure  of 
thai   Dial    v'ommiltei-  was  t'orined   with   no  thoii)j;li'   of  party 
iidvaiita^c  :    an<l    that    it    is  condiiet in;':   it^   ini|iiiries  with    no 
other  ohject  than  to  cndeaNoiir  to  treat  fairly,  ^'cneroiisiy .  and 
wisely  Ili<>  men  who  are  riskini;  Iheir  lives  hir  lis. 

\\v  are  liviii<i  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  >j;ieal  events  of 
history.  We  are  (ilayiii^  our  prrLs.  important  or  iinimportant. 
on  a  ^reiil  sta;:e.  and  the  y;nalest  honour,  as  I  think,  which 
ean  conic  to  ns  as  a  party  will  he  that  when  the  war  over  we 
can  tnithfiilly  say  we  'nolhin^  common  did.  or  n.  a,  upon 
tliat  memoruhle  scene  '. 
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A  I'      •     (.1    II  nil  All.     Mil    MM. 

I  III;  W'liowi,  in:(.is'ii;n  \s  w  \ii»'io 
i(i;(  IH  ri  im; 

I  III  III   MIO  llll'  n  IllJIlks  |li:il    I   ll!l\)    I'dIIImI  il    IM  <  I  NSiir\  lulllilki- 

I  llir  siilijiil  <>r  i<  <'iiiiliii,  iiit\c  Im  (11  iiiiiilily  iul<lr«s,s<  d  In  the 
oiiisi'  III'  l.iiiils  :  lilll  I  liiivr  IVIl  lllilt  lilt'  tillii'  Kit  now  ruliit- 
wlii'ii  I  iiiiiN  \Nilli  ii<l\Miilaui-  iiMiil  iiivsrir  ol  Ilir  iMiit  Irons 
invitation  ot'  tin  l.onl  Masor  to  a|i|Mar  ainon^  yon.  a:  !  ii> 
iliis  liistorir  (inildliall  make  anotliii  am!  a  larjii  r  ilcmaiKl  on 
llir  iisoiiico  of  llnfisli  inaiiliood.  I'.ni"'  ''•;.'.  i'"*  '  •'".  •'"• 
inivilr^f  of  a  I'liiinan  "I  Iliis  tjrcat  (its.  I  <aii  In-  snn-  that 
words  iitttn-d  in  tli<'  li«aii  uf  London  will  I*)-  s|iii  ad  liroadcast 
tliroii;;lioiit   I  lie  |-)ni|iin-. 

Tlif  Dnmhiiniis  ami  Ihrir  i'lfjirh 

Our  llioii^rtiis  natiinilly  Inrii  to  tin-  s|i!<  ii<lid  i  florl  ol  tin 
()\('iN('ii  Dominions  and  India,  who,  iroin  tin-  tarjirst  days  ol 
the  war.  have  ran^'rd  IIhiiiscIvcs  sid<-  l>y  sidr  with  the  Mrilhcr 
(  oiiiitry.  Tin'  iircparcd  arim  d  I'on-cs  of  India  vstrf  Ihr  lirst  to 
tak«'  tin-  liild,  closely  loiiowid  hy  the  (.'allant  (  anadiatis  who 
arc  now  li^ditin;;  alony:sidc  their  Mritish  and  Krench  «-oniradcs 
in  Mandcrs,  and  arc  there  |ireseiit  in<,;  a  solid  an<l  iinpenet  rahlf 
front  a^'ainst   the  eiu'iiiy. 

Ill  the  Dardanelles  the  Australian',  and  New  Zealaiiders, 
eoinhined  with  the  same  elements,  have  already  at  <i»ni|)lished 
a  feat  of  arms  of  almost  nnexampjed  brilliancy,  and  arc 
pushing;  the  campaiirii  to  ji  successful  coiicliision.  In  each  of 
these  ^r<al  Dominions  new  and  larire  continj^ents  arc  heinif 
preparctl,  while  South  Africa,  not  content  with  tin-  siiccessfiil 
<'oiK'liision  of  the  arduous  campaifiii  in  South-Wcst  Africa  is 
flow  olTerinj;  larj^e  forces  to  cnjia^c  the  enem\  in  the  main 
theatre  of  war. 

MUil  Seed  for  Mni 

Strerifithened  hy  llu'  ui)llinchiii<;  su|)|»ort  of  our  teilow 
citizens  across  the  seas.  w«'  seek  to  de\el<»p  our  own  military 
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rcsoiirres  to  tlioir  utmost  litnifs.  iind  tin's  is  tlio  piirixtsc  wliicli 
brin^^s  us  togotlicr  to-day.  Xupolcon,  when  asked  wfiat  were 
the  tliree  thinjjs  neeessary  for  a  siieeessfiil  war,  rephed, 
'  Money,  money,  numey."  To-day  we  vary  tlial  j)hrase,  and 
say,  'Men.  material,  and  money.'  .As  re<;ards  tlie  supply  of 
money  for  the  wa  ,  tlie  (iovernment  are  ne^^otiatint^  a  new 
lioan,  the  marked  siiceess  of  whicli  is  j^reatly  due  to  the  very 
favourable  response  made  by  tlie  City.  To  meet  the  need  for 
material,  the  energetic  manner  in  whieh  the  new  Ministry  of 
Munitions  is  coping  with  the  many  difTieulties  whieh  confront 
the  j)roduction  of  our  great  re(|uirements  alTords  abundant 
j)roof  that  this  very  inii)ortant  work  is  being  dealt  with  in  a 
liighly  satisfactory  manner. 

There  still  remains  the  vital  need  for  men  to  (ill  tlie  ranks  of 
our  armies,  and  it  is  to  emphasize  this  |)oint  and  bring  it  home 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  I  have  come  lure  this  after- 
noon. When  I  took  up  the  oince  that  I  hold.  I  <lid  so  as  a 
soldier,  not  as  a  politician,  and  I  warned  my  fellow  eountrynu-n 
that  the  war  would  be  not  only  arduous,  but  long.  In  one  of 
my  earliest  statements,  made  after  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
I  said  that  I  should  require  '  More  men,  and  still  more,  until 
the  enemy  is  crushed '.  I  repeat  that  statcir.cnf  to-day  with 
even  greater  insistence.  All  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  think 
in  August  191 1  that  this  war  would  be  a  ])rolonged  one  hold 
good  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  we  ar<'  in  an  immeasurably 
better  situation  now  than  ten  months  ago.  but  the  position 
to-day  is  at  least  as  serious  as  it  was  then. 

(iennnn  Preparedness 

The  thorough  preparedness  of  (iermany.  due  to  her  stremious 
efforts,  su.stained  at  high  pressure  for  some  forty  years,  has 
issued  in  a  military  organization  as  eomi)lex  in  character  as  it 
is  perfect  in  machinery.  Never  l)ef(»re  has  any  nation  been  so 
elaborately  organized  for  im))osing  her  will  u])on  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  ;  and  lier  vast  resources  of  military 
strength  are  wielded  by  an  autocracy  which  is  j)eculiarly 
adapted  for  the  conduct  of  war.  It  is  true  that  Germany's 
long  preparedness  has  enabled  her  to  utilize  her  whole  resource ^ 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war.  while  our  [)olicy  is 
one  of  gradually  increasing  our  •■({(•••live  forces.     It  might  be 
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said    witli   truth    that   shv    must    dvvrvnsv,    wiiik'    we    must 
increase. 

Our  Voluutai!/  Si/stcm 

Our  vohintary  system,  whieli  as  you  well  know  has  been  the 
deliberate  ehoice  of  the  Kufjlish  ])eople,  has  rendered  it  necessary 
that  our  forces  in  peace  time  siiould  be  of  relatively  slender 
dimensions,  with  a  cai)acity  for  potential  expansion  ;  and  we 
have  habitually  relied  on  time  beinj;  allowed  us  to  increase  our 
armed  forces  durinj^  the  i)ro^ress  of  hostilities. 

The  oj)ening  of  the  war  found  us.  therefore,  in  our  normal 
military  situation,  and  it  became  our  immediate  task-  <'on- 
eiirrenlly  with  the  disjjalch  of  the  first  K\peditionary  Force — 
to  raise  new  armies,  some  of  which  have  already  n)ade  their 
presence  felt  at  the  front,  and  to  provide  for  a  stron<;  and  steady 
stream  of  reinfotcements  to  maintain  our  Army  in  the  field  at 
full  fightinj^  stren<,dh. 

From  the  first  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  and  constant 
flow  of  recruits,  and  the  falling-(tlT  in  mnnbers  recently  ap- 
parent in  recruiting  returns  has  been,  I  believe,  in  great  degree 
due  to  circumstances  of  a  tenii)orary  character. 

I'/te  Gital  Itvsponse  to  the  ('ull 

It  woulrl  be  dillicult  lo  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  response 
that  has  been  made  to  my  previous  appeals,  but  I  am  hert; 
to-day  to  make  aiu)ther  demand  on  the  manhood  of  the 
coimfry  to  come  forward  to  its  defence.  I  was  from  tli«- 
first  unwilling  to  ask  for  a  sujtply  of  nuu  in  excess  of  the 
e<iui|)ment  availabi'  for  them,  i  hold  it  to  be  most  unde- 
sirable that  soldiers  keen  to  fake  their  place  in  the  field  should 
be  thus  checked  and  |)ossil)ly  discouraged.  <u-  that  the  com- 
pletion of  this  training  should  be  hampered  owing  to  lack  of 
arms.  We  have  now  happily  reached  a  period  when  it  can  be 
said  that  this  drawback  has  b<'en  surmounted  and  that  the 
lroo[)s  in  training  can  be  su])plied  with  sullicient  arms  arul 
material  to  turn  them  (tut  as  eflieient  soldiers. 

When  the  great  rush  of  recruiting  occurred  in  August  and 
Septend)er  of  last  year,  there  was  a  natural  diHiculf  y  in  finding 
acconuiiodatioii  for  the  many  lluiusands  who  answered  to  the 
call  for  men  to  complete  the  existing  arnu'd  forces  and  the 
New  Armies.     Now,  howexer,   I  am  glad   to  say,   we  have 
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iliroii^hoiit  tlic  coiiutrv  proviticd  uccoiniiKxiiilioii  ciilciiliitcd 
to  be  siillk-ii'iit  uikI  siiitahic  for  our  n'(iiiirciii<>ri(s.  Kiirtlior, 
tlierc  was  in  tlic  t-iirly  imtmnii  :i  \rrv  iiiitiiriil  ililliciilty  in 
cloMiin^r  and  ('(|iii|)pin}r  the  lu-wly  raised  units.  Now  wo  arc 
able  to  elotlie  and  equip  ail  reeruits  as  they  come  in.  and  f luis 
the  eall  for  men  is  no  lonfjer  restricted  by  uny  iinutations  such 
as  tile  lack  of  material  for  training'. 

It  is  ail  axii^m  tliat  the  larjicr  an  army  is,  the  j^reafer  is  its 
need  <»f  an  evcr-swcllinj^  number  of  men  of  rccrwitablc  aj^c  to 
maintain  it  at  its  full  stren^ffh  ;  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  tb«' 
supply  of  tlu»sc  very  men  is  automatically  decreasin<j.  Nor 
must  it  be  for^rotten  that  the  ^Tcat  demand  wiiieli  lias  arisen 
for  the  supply  of  munitions,  eiiuipmenl.  &c.,  for  the  armed 
f«)rces  of  this  i-ountry  and  of  our  .\llies  als(».  as  well  as  the  ceo 
nomic  and  financial  necessity  «»f  keeping  up  the  production  of 
manufactured  jioods,  involves  the  retention  of  a  larjic  number 
of  men  in  various  tnides  and  manufactures,  many  of  whom 
wituld  t)tlierwise  be  available  for  the  t'olours. 

Apprct'iiUioii  of  I'olinitarif  Work 
III  res|)ect  of  our  yieat  and  increasing  military  re<|uircmcnls 
for  m«'ii.  I  am  ^lad  to  state  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
help  ;,Mvcn  to  the  Recruit in<i  Stall  of  the  lic^rnlar  Army  and  to 
the  Territorial  Ass(»ciatioiis  thr()u<iliout  the  country  by  the 
many  Voluntary  Hccruilintf  Committees  formed  in  all  the 
counties  and  cities  and  in  many  important  borouiihs  for  this 
purpose.  The  recruit  iiiji  l)y  t  he  Hcyular  Stall  and  the  Territorial 
Associations  has  been  most  careliilly  and  tliorou^jhly  carried 
out.  and  the  relations  between  them  and  the  various  commit  tecs 
I  have  referred  to  have  bc(^n  both  cordial  an<l  mutually  helpful. 
The  Parliamentary  Hecruitiiifi  ("ommittee  has  dt)iie  most  excel- 
lent work  in  or{iani/,in<f  meetinj;s  and  providinjr  speakers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  conjunction  with  the  various  local 
committees.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  by  name  to  all  committees 
that  have  helped,  but  I  must  just  mention  the  work  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Committee  in  the  City  of  London  ;  of  the  com- 
mittees in  the  several  districts  of  Lancashire,  where  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  or^'anizinj;  powers  and  initiative  of  Lonl 
Derby  ;  and  of  the  several  conimittees  in  Greater  London, 
Manuliestcr,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
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l)iil>lin,  and  ItcHasl.  'I'm  tlicsc  iinist  Im-  added  the  (  ciitral 
|{('criiitiii<;  Couiicil  lor  Ireland,  uitli  a  inindx-r  of  county 
eoniniittees,  as  well  as  llie  AiiloniuMIe  Assttcialion. 

.1  Fiirlhn-  SIcp  \raijul 

The  time  lias  now  come  when  somethinji  more  is  retiuired  to 
« iisnnr  the  demands  oConr  forces  overseas  bein^  lidly  met,  and 
to  enable  the  larj,'c  reserve  <d'  men  impcrat  ively  re«inired  for  the 
proper  conduct  »d'lhc  war  to  be  formed  and  trained.  The  public 
has  watched  with  eaji;er  interest,  the  f^rowth  and  the  rapidly 
acquired  ellieiency  of  the  \«'W  Armies,  whose  •limensions  have 
already  reache<l  a  li^ure  which  oidy  a  short  while  a;;o  would 
have  been  considerctl  utterly  uidhinkable.  Hut  there  is  a  ten- 
dency perhaps  to  overlook  the  fact  that  these  larger  Armies 
recjuirc  htill  larjicr  reserves,  to  make  {food  the  wastaj^c  at  the 
front.  And  one  cannot  ignore  the  certainty  that  our  re(iuirc- 
nients  in  this  respect  will  be  larjj;e,  contimious,  and  persistent  ; 
for  one  feels  that  our  <rallaid  soldiers  in  the  ti^^ddin^r  line  arc 
bcekoninf^,  with  an  ur^jcncy  at  once  imperious  arul  pathetic,  to 
those  who  remain  at  home  to  come  out  and  play  their  part  too. 

Itccruit ipi^f  mcetiuffs,  recruit in^j;  marches,  and  the  unwearied 
laijours  of  tlic  recruitiuff  olliccrs,  connnitlccs,  and  individuals 
have  borne  ;^ood  fruit,  and  I  look  forward  witli  cordidence  to 
such  labours  being  contiiuicd  as  energetically  as  hitherto. 

A  Itcfiislnitinn  lit II 
IJut  we  nuist  go  a  stej)  further,  so  as  to  attract  and  attach 
individuals  who,  from  shyness,  or  other  causes,  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  their  own  patriotic  impulses.  The  (Government  have 
asked  Parliament  to  pass  a  Registration  Jiill,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  how  many  nu-n  and  women  tlierc  are  in  the  country 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  05.  eligible  for  the  national  service, 
whether  in  the  Navy  or  Army,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions, or  to  fulfil  other  necessary  services.  When  this  registra- 
tion is  completed  we  shall  anyhow  be  able  to  note  the  men 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  40  not  required  for  munition  or 
other  necessary  industrial  work,  and  therefore  available,  if 
physically  lit,  for  the  lighting  line.  Steps  will  be  taken  to 
approach,  with  a  view  to  ciUistnient,  all  possible  candidates  for 
the  Army — ^uninarried  men  to  be  preferred  before  married  men, 
as  far  as  may  be. 
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Of  coiirHc  the  \v(nk  of  <(»m|il(tiiiK  tlir  Ucjjistralion  will 
extend  over  sotiie  w«eks.  and  nieaiiwliile  it  is  of  vital  aii<l  para- 
nioiml  iiiiporlanee  that  as  lar;,'«'  a  niiinber  of  men  as  possible 
shoiiM  press  roruardfo  rnlist  so  (hat  the  men's  training  ma\ 
be  eomplcte  when  I  hey  are  refpiired  for  the  held.  I  wonid 
miiv  all  employers  to  help  in  (his  matter,  by  releasin«  all  men 
(|uali(ied  for  serviee  with  (he  Colonrs  and  replacing  them  by 
men  of  nnnernitable  aye,  or  by  women,  as  has  already  been 
fonnd  feasible  in  so  many  eases.  An  aeknowled^'ement  is 
assnredl\  dne  to  (hose  pa(riotie  empl(»yers  who  Jiave  not 
m«rely  permitted  but  aetiv<ly  eneonrajied  (luir  me?»  to  enlist, 
and  have  helped  (In-  families  of  those  who  have  joined  the 
("olonrs. 

When  (he  rejjistrat ion  becomes  operative  I  feel  sur«-  (hat  the 
Corporation  of  (he  City  of  London  will  not  be  eont.ent  with  i(s 
earlier  iHorls.  in(ensely  valnable  as  (he.\  have  iK-eii,  but  will 
use  its  jireat  faeilities  lo  set  an  examph-  of  eanvassiiif^  for  the 
i-ause.  Tiiis  eanvass  should  be  a<ldressed  wi(h  stern  emphasis 
to  sueh  unpatriotie  emjiloyers  as.  aeeonliuj-  to  returns,  have 
restrained  their  men  from  i-nlislinj;. 

Jh'ngrr  of  sfnliii<i  Fifiiires 

What  (he  nund)ers  re<|uired  are  likely  to  be  it  is  elearly  in- 
expedient to  siK.ut  abroad.  Our  e(nistant  refusal  to  publish 
either  these  or  any  oilier  lijiures  likely  to  prove  usefid  to  the 
enemy  needs  neither  explanati(»n  nor  apolojry.  It  is  often 
urjied  that  if  more  information  were  yiven  as  to  the  work  and 
whereabouts  of  \ari()us  units  reeruitinj'  would  be  stronj^lx 
stinnilated.  lint  this  is  the  precise  information  which  wouhl  be 
of  the  ureatest  vahie  to  the  enemy,  and  it  is  ajrreeable  to  note 
that  a  German  Prince  in  liijjh  connnand  ruefully  recorded  the 
other  day  his  complete  i<,'norancc  as  to  our  Now  Armies. 

Hut  one  set  of  li^nires.  available  for  everybody, and  indicatin<; 
with  Hullicient  particidarity  the  needs  of  our  forces  in  the  liehk 
is  supplied  by  the  casualty  lists.  With  regard  to  these  lists, 
liowever.  serious  and  sad  as  they  necessarily  are,  let  two  jjoints 
be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
casualties  represents  comparatively  slight  hurts,  the  sufferers 
from  which  in  time  return  to  the  front  :  and,  secondly,  tiiat. 
if  the  ligures  seem  to  run  very  high,  the  magnitude  of  the 
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<)|u-r!iti()iis  is  tli<r»l)y  su),'y;rslc(l.  Iriilccfl,  these  casually  lists, 
wiiosc  ^rcal  It'ii^tli  may  now  aixl  a;;aiii  iiiilici-  iitKliic  di-pris- 
siiiii  ot'spirits.  arc  an  instructive  indication  of  tlic  liii^c  extent 
III' t  lie  operations  undertaken  now  reaclnd  by  the  Hritish  I'orcjs 
in  the  (icM. 

I'vitjtie  .ipitannllif  InillNiKnsiihIr 

Tlicr«'  are  Iwo  classes  of  men  to  whom  my  a|»pcal  must  In- 
addressed  -  - 

(1)  Those  for  whom  it  isclaime<l  that  they  are  in<lispensal)le. 
whether  lor  wiirk  dircjctiv  assoeiattd  with  our  militarv  lon-cs 
or  for  other  purposes,  puhlic  or  private  ;   and 

(2)  Those  to  whom  has  been  ajiplicd  the  u^dy  name  of 
•  shirkers  '. 

As  rej^ards  the  former  the  <|U«'stion  must,  l)c  searchinjily 
driven  liome  whether  their  duties,  ho\\e\tr  rcsponsihie  and 
however  tcehnieal,  cannot  in  this  time  of  stress  Ix-  ade(|iuitely 
carricfl  out  by  nun  unlit  for  active  military  service  or  by  women 
— and  here  I  camiol  refrain  from  a  tribute  of  grateful  r<'coi,'ni- 
tion  to  the  larj,'e  tuimber  of  women,  drawn  from  every  <lass  and 
phase  of  life,  who  have  come  forward  and  jdaced  their  services 
unreservedly  at  their  coiinlrys  disposal.  The  harvesi,  of 
course,  is  looming  large  in  many  mintls.  it  is  possible  that 
many  men  engaged  in  agriculture  have  so  far  not  come  forward 
owing  to  their  harvest  duties.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  at 
tile  moment,  but  can  only  hr  acccptctl  if  they  n<»tify  their 
names  at  once  as  certain  niruits  on  the  very  day  after  the 
harvest  has  been  carricil.  Also  tin-  rpu'stion  <if  the  private 
employment  of  recruitabh-  men  for  any  .sort  of  domesti(t 
service  is  an  acute  one,  which  must  be  gravely  and  unsellishly 
considered  by  master  and  man  alike. 

'  Slackers  '  and  Civil  Ties 

i'here  has  been  much  said  about  '  slackers  " — people,  that  is 
to  say,  who  Jire  doing  literally  nothing  to  lielp  the  country. 
Let  us  by  all  means  avoid  over-statement  in  this  matter.  Let 
us  make  every  aUovvance  for  the  very  considerable  number  of 
Miejj,  over  and  above  those  who  are  directly  rendering  their 
country  genuine  service,  who  are  engaged  indirectly  in  patriot  ic 
work,  or  are  occupied  in  really  good  and  necessary  work  at 
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lu)mc.  I»r(»l)iil)Iy  tin-  rcsidmi.n  of  al)s,)Iutc  '  lo-iiothiuRs  '  is 
rolutivfly  siniill.  (,r  at  least .smalkr  Uiaii  is toiiiinonly  sujjixjsed. 
Atatiy  rate,  it  is  iiolof  tlu.se  that  I  am  speaking  lor  the  iiiotnent. 
I  am  anxioiiH  spc-ially  to  address  niyselt  to  the  hirge  class 
<lrawii  from  the  eatefi(.ry  of  those  who  .h-vcte  themselves  to 
more  or  iesM  patriotie  objects  or  t(.  cpiitc  j,'o.»(l  aiul  useful  work 
<>1  one  knid  ..r  another.  I  want  eael-  one  of  ihose  to  put  this 
<|uestion  to  himself  seriously  and  eandidly  :  '  Have  I  a  real 
reason  for  not  j<.ininK  the  Army,  or  is  that  whieh  I  put  before 
myself  as  a  reason,  after  all  only  an  exeuse  ?  ' 

The  Tribnnnl  of  Conscience 

Kxeuses  are  often   very   plausibh-  and  very  arguable,  and 

seem  <,uite  ;rood  imtil  we  .xamine  them  in  the  li),'ht  of  duty 

belV.re  the  tribunal  of  our  eonseienee.     To  take  only  a  siti^r|V 

instanee.    Are  there  not  many  special  constables  vvh«..  beino 

oi  recruitable  age.  are  really  (,ualified  to  undertake  the  higher 

service  which  is  (.|)en  to  them  ?    Perhaps  the  favourite  exeuse 

lor  neglecting  to  join  the  Colours  is  one  which  appears  in 

various  forms-'  1  am  ready  t(.  go  when  I  am  fetehcd  '  ;    '  1 

.snpp(,se  they  will  let  me  know  when  they  want  me  '  ;   '  I  d(,nt 

see  why  I  shoul'"  join  while  so  many  others  remain  behind  '  ; 

'To  be  fair,  let  u,s  all  be  asked  to  join  together  '  ;    '  After  all. 

if  the  country  only  entreats  and  .Iocs  nc.t  command  us  to  enlist. 

tloes  not  that  prove  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  go,  that  only  those 

need  go  who  choose  ?  ' 

The  Moral  Dull/  to  go 

(iranted  that  legally  you  need  oidy  go  if  you  choose,  is  it  not 
morally  •  up  to  you  *  to  choose  to  go  ?  If  vou  are  onlv  ready  to 
go  when  you  are  fetched,  where  is  the  merit  of  that?  Where 
IS  t  i)atriotism  of  it  ?  Are  you  only  going  to  .lo  your  duty 
when  the  law  says  you  nuist  ?  Docs  the  call  to  duty  find  no 
response  in  you  until  reinforced,  let  us  rather  say  superseded, 
by  the  call  of  eompulsion? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  your  duty  :  that  is  a  matter  for 
your  conscience.  IJut  make  up  your  minds,  and  do  so  (juiekly. 
Dont  delay  to  take  your  decision  and,  having  taken  it.  to  act 
upon  it  at  once.  He  honest  with  yourself.  Be  certaui  thai 
your  so-called  reasoi:  is  not  a  seltish  excuse.    Be  sure  that  here- 
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after.  wIm-ii  yon  Ktok  hack  upon  ln-»luy  and  its  call  to  iliity, 
y«»ii  «lo  not  have  cause,  perhaps  hitter  cause,  to  conl'ess  to 
your  conscience  tluit  you  shirked  your  duly  to  your  country 
I      :uid  slieltered  yourseH'  under  a  mere  excuse. 

It  has  hceii  well  said  thai  in  every  man's  life  there  is  one 
Mipreme  hour  towards  whi«-li  all  earlier  experience  moves  and 
from  which  all  future  results  may  he  reckoned.  For  every 
individual  llriton.  as  well  as  for  our  tuitional  existence,  that 
solenuj  hour  is  now  striking?.  Let  us  take  ln-cd  to  the  ^resit 
opportunity  it  offers  an<l  which  most  assure«lly  we  rmisl  jirasp 
iitnv  find  at  once  or  nnrr.  Let  each  man  of  us  sec  that  wc 
si)are  nothinji.  shirk  nothing',  shrink  from  nothinn.  if  only  we 
may  lend  our  full  weiyht  to  the  impetus  which  sliall  carry  t<» 
\ictory  the  cause  of  our  honour  and  id"  our  i'ree<lom. 


MU.  LLOYD  GEOKCiK 

I.N  Tin;  HoisK  oi-  Commons,  Ukckmui:u  2i),  1J)15 

OX  MrNITIOXS 

Phoc;ui:ss  of  Dkitisii  .Mani  i  .\ctihi: 

I  uisi;  to  niovo  tlit-  adjouniiiK-iit  ol'  the  House  in  order 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  present  position  of  numitions.  1 1 
is  now  a  little  over  six  months  sinee  tlie  I'rime  Minister  in- 
vited me  to  take  eliar;,'e  of  tiie  provision  of  numitions  for  tin 
Hritish  Army  in  this  war.  Althoii<;h  the  work  is  l»y  '.lo  means 
eomjdete,  ami  some  of  tJie  most  important  parts  of  it  are  still 
in  eoiirse  of  development,  I  think  the  time  has  e  -me  lo  report 
prof^ress  to  the  House. 

The  liclation  of  Mutiiliotis  hi  the  I'nJjfetii   iij    the    \\'(tr 

Perhaps  I  liad  better  prefaee  my  stat', ment  by  a  short  surv«> 
«)f  ihe  relation  of  numitions  to  the  problem  of  the  war.  set  that 
the  H((use  should  understand  clearly  why  we  have  taken 
certain  action  in  order  to  increase  the  supply.  There  has  never 
been  a  war  in  which  machinery  played  anything,'  like  the  p-.irt 
which  it  is  play  in}.'  in  this  war.  The  place  ac(|uired  by  machi- 
lu'ry  in  the  arts  of  peace  m  the  nineteenth  centmy  has  been 
won  by  machinery  in  the  firim  ait  of  war  in  the  twentieth 
century.  In  no  war  ever  fou<ihl  in  this  world  has  the  prepou- 
tlerance  of  machinery  been  so  completely  established. 

Earhf  German  Siiperioritif 

The  (icrman  successes,  such  as  they  i!re.  are  entirely,  oi 
almost  entirely,  due  lo  the  mechanical  preponderance  which 
they  achieved  at  the  bcf^inning  of  the  war.  Their  advances 
in  the  East,  West,  and  South  are  <hie  to  this  mechanical 
superiority  ;  and  our  failure  to  drive  them  back  in  the  West 
and  to  check  their  advance  in  the  East  is  also  attributable  to 
the  tardijiess  with  which  the  Allies  developed  their  nu  ;  hanicul 
resources,     xue  problem  of  victory  is  one  of  seeing  that  this 
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superiority  i»f  the  Ci-ntral  I'owtrs  siiall  l»i-  Itiiiporary.  iiidI  shall 
1><-  brought  to  uii  fiul  at  thr  tarii<st  i>os  ibh-  inomcnt.  Tin  rr 
i^i  (inc  production  in  which  the  Allies  had  a  co.nplete  niechani- 
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lal  superiority,  aiul  there  tluy  an-  >.upr«iiii-  that  is  in  tin- 
Navy.  Our  conunand  of  the  sea  is  altriltiilahle  not  nien-ly 
III  the  excelh-nce  of  our  sailors.  Inn  to  the  over\vh«■lnlill^ 
superiority  of  our  machinery. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  <iu;'stioii  which  has  hecoine 
more  and  more  evident  as  this  war  has  developed  and  pro- 
u'ressed. 

The  Miirhiiit'  Spans  Hit'  Man 

The  machine  is  essential  to  def«fjd  positions  of  peril  and  it 
saves  life,  because  the  more  machinery  ycni  have  for  defence, 
tlu-  more  thinly  yon  ci.n  hold  the  line,  theiefore.  tin-  fewer  men 
are  p'  .ced  in  positions  of  jeopardy  to  life  and  liii:b.  We  have 
discovered  that  some  of  the  (Jerman  advanced  lines  were  held 
l»y  excei)tionally  few  men.  It  is  a  pretty  well-known  fact  that 
uiie  very  stroii},'  position,  held  by  the  (iermans  for  days  and 
even  for  weeks,  was  defended  a>,'ainst  a  very  considerable 
Frv'nch  Army  by  ninety  men.  armed  with  about  forty  to  fifty 
machiiu'-jiiins.  the  Fnmch  losinfj  heavily  in  makiiifr  the  attack. 
Machinery  in  that  case  spared  the  men  who  were  (!efendinj;. 
It  is  oiu'  portion  of  f  •  function  whi.  h  has  been  entni)-ted  to 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  increase  the  supply  of  machines 
in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  our  <,'allnnt  men.  On  the  other 
liand.  it  means  fewer  losses  in  attackiiiji  positions  of  peril, 
because  it  demolishes  nuichine-jrun  emi)laeements.  tears  up 
barbed  wire,  destroys  trenches,  so  that,  therefore,  the  losses 
are  much  fewer  when  you  are  attacking  stronj,'  positions  held 
by  the  enemy.  What  we  stint  in  materials  we  s(iuaiider  in 
life  :   that  is  the  one  jrreal  lesson  of  munitions. 

Gradual  exlcnsion  of  1  h par hm til's  (Unlrol 
Those  are  the  m.in  elements  o',  the  problem  which  tlie  Prime 
Minister  invited  me  to  help  i'l  solvinj^.  In  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  we  have  taken  tbe  control  of  supplies  ^rradiially. 
We  have  only  just  secured  (he  direction  of  desiijn.  Wo(»lwich 
Arsenal  passed  into  our  hands  about  three  months  a^'o.  In- 
ventions came  and  then  went.  They  came  and  went,  and  eunu- 
baek  again.    Design  w.is  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Prime  Minister 
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iihoiit  fhrn-wrrksauo.    I  shniilil.  flrsl  .»f  all.  yivr  thr  IIuum-  ||„ 

poNJIioti  vvlini  III.'  Miiiisliy  of  Mtinilions  wns  hrsf  tippnitilcl 

Whrti   I   iiiiidr  my  Hliilniiinl   smnr  liiiM-  jiyn  w,-  wnr  tiMi  in. 

••..mfnrlaldy  luar  tlir  ilay  »o  j,'ivr  iiiany  parfinilars.     ||  is  (|iiit. 

iiupossililc  lor  us  In  ;;ivc  any  sort  of  slalnnitil  as  lo  wlial   i 

lH<iii«  liotu-  niil.ss  I  lirsl  iiiiliiair  what  lica.lway  wi-  Iniil  to  mak. 

'I'lurr  was  iiiiiloiihlnlly  a  sliorla;,'c.     'Ihal   was  known.     Om 

troops  kmw  it  ;   so  <liil  lli.-  mn  Mnl  ncilhrr  of  thmi  kn.  w 

how  nally  sliorl   w«-  werr  in  sonic  \«ry  rssinlial  partiruiais 

Now    I   <an  with   inipunily  jrivr  at   Last   oii<-  <.r  two  n«nr»s. 

I  woul.l  take  ;,Min  aniinunilion.     I'.uu  anininnition  is  rouKliiv 

<livi.|..|  into  liijrji  .xplosiv*-  an.l  slirapn.l.     TUvrv  is  no  .|onl>l 

that  niililary  opinion,  at  l«asl  in  this  <ou!itry      I  am  not  i|iiil( 

sure  about  I<'ran«r     was  w.d.h.l  to  slirapn*!.  lor  nasons  whirl, 

Jirrnol  unconncctcti  with  Ih.- rvrnis  of  tin- South  African  War. 

It    was   supposed    thai    I  he   days   of   |,iy;h    explosives   win 
nund)ered.  except   for  siejre  ^r„ns.  and  that  shrapnel  was  I  In 
«»nly  w.:ipon  for  liyhlin^r  in  the  li«ld.     The  (hveh.pniei  (s  ol 
tin.,  war     nuiny  .»f  them  unexpected,  and  many  (.f  them  uii- 
expecte<l   hy   the  jxreatest    soldiers     prov«<l   that    that    expert 
opinion  was  not  altoj:.  ther  correct   in  its  anticipation  of  the 
demise  ofhij:h  explosiN  ,  s.    We  were  late  an<l  reluctant  converts, 
nn«l.  like  all  reluctant  converts,  we  wen-  very  tardy  in  ^ivinj' 
up  the  old  shrapnel.     We  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  any  rat<^ 
a  very  hijih   proportion   (.f  hi^h   exph.sive  amnmnition   was 
essential  to  success  in  the  kind  «»f  trench  warfare  to  which  wv 
tmd  settled  down.     I  think  we  still  h.ivc  a  hif.'her  opinion  of 
shrapnel   tlian  either  the  French  or  the  (Jermans.     It  is  not 
for  me  to  express  an  opinion  up<m  it.     My  business  is  to  lake 
orders   on   this   point,   an.l    t«.   supply   whatever   the   militarv 
opinion  concludes  is  best.     Tlu-rc  is  a  pood  .leal  to  be  said  oi. 
both  sides.    At  any  rate,  our  military  experts  concluded  a  very 
eonsiderable   proportion  (.f  hiph   explosives  was   necessary-^ 
quite  one-half.     Hut  we  came  rather  late  to  that  coudusion, 
and  that  accounts  for  tlio  shortage  in  the  besinninp  of  the  year 
and  later  on  in  .\jtril  and  May.  and  further. 
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(,'rrtntin  fhilput  i,f  Shifts 

I  will  iiiiw  "i\r  I  III-  1 1)  III  SI-  nil  iiKliciil  ion  i  T  llir  lirwiiv  liail 
)<•  iiiaki-  ll|i.  'I'lir  (•ri'iiiaiis  :il  tlial  litiit'  I  liav  r  alrcailv  mm  ii 
I  III-  lii^'iirr^  III  III!'  lliMisr  wrrr  liiriiiii<.'  lail  aliitiit  'J.*>l>.(illii  lulls 
pir  liny.  Ill  ■  vast  iiiajority  nt' IIh-im  lniiiu  liiu'li  <  \|iliisi\<'s.  Tliat 
is  a  |iriiili^'iiiiis  limine.  'I'lir  I'n  luli  liavi-  also  Ih  i  ii  n  hly 
sitirrssi'iil  ill  till'  i|)iai)lily  s\lii<'li  tliiy  liavr  liri  ii  tiiriiiii):  iiil. 
Kill  tliry  lia\r  ^rral  ariiiirs,  ami  llirir  arsitials,  wliirli  v«<'ri' 
I II riling  nut  Mil-  ma tr rials  nl'  war  I'ur  llirir  armii  s,  win-  iiatii rally 
nil  a  lar^^rr  srair  than  iiiirs.  Our  lar<.'r  arsmal  nitiiral!.  link 
a  naval  liirn,  ami  tin-  liiilk  oi' llir  iiiirim  <  rs  \  n    turiin   r 

niit  niiiiiiliiiiis  III' war  win-  ni^a^nl  on  iii\a  so  ihat 

llu-  iiionll   of  May.  whin  Ihr  (^crniaiis  win   In  nt  _'".immm» 

sIh'IIs  a  'lay.  most  ot  thrin  lii^li  r\|il(isiM's.  wi  'irm  it;  i>ni 

J.-'iOO  a  (lay  in  lii<.'li  '  \|ilosi\rs  ami   i:t.(Ml(l  ''  .nil       Tlat 

was    mitlicr    ri^lit    in    i|iiantily    nor    in    |ir<>|  )i       I    liu\. 

already  ni\Tii  tin-  l|oii.si>  soiiir  ol'  Ihr  rrason-  the  sii|.f.|\' 

was  .;«>  low.     ')nc  was  the  lalrmss  at   whiil  ran  ■    *  .  im- 

ciincliisioii  thai   hiyl'  cxplosJMs  win-  to  |(l.«  iiri:<      |>  ir»    in 

the  war, 

Tlir  lh))inii)h  nf  Ihr  \'m>t 

The  othir  was  lli«-  fact  that  Ihr  .\av.\  lli 
I  no  often  forgotten,  not  merely  in  thiseoniit' 
so.  abroad  alisorlied  an  enormous  mimlw^or  om 
and  ii  \ery  liijjh  |iro|*ortion  of  our  en;  iTin;^  i. 
Iiave  not  tlii'  lijiiires  at  the  present  mon  it,  hii!  h 
mistaken,  soiiiethin;,'  h  tween  t wo-thiriK  and  thn 
the  en;;irieers  oeeiipieit  on  munitions  wire  oeciip 
out  material  for  the  Navy.  The  .\avy.  since  the  \^.ii 
(l(  votiiii;  itself  with  yreal  em  rjiy  and  promplitmli  ' 
new  conditions  of  naval  warfare  which  had  not  1 
jialcd.  The  result  has  Itccn  that  theamoiint  of  work  \  liich  tin  > 
lia\<'  turned  out  has  ahsorlied  u  Ncry  larjfe  proportion  of  oin 
eiiyincerin^  resources.  No  w«..ider  there  was  ynat  anxiety  ;i 
!lic  front  and  f^reat  anxiety  at  home.  Thai  was  one  irason  why 
the  (iovernnient  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better, 
|)erhaps.  seeing  that  the  ener<.'ies  of  the  \\ar  OfTi  -c  wer*-  en- 
L'aycd  in  raisiiifi  armies  and  in  fecdiii},'  and  supplyin;.'  troops, 
tiiat   there   should    be   a    separate    Depart meni    which    coiiirl 
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ronrnilntlr  tin    »li..|.    ,,|    ils   umihI    I    Us  n..  ij-ms  ii|m>ii  lh. 

|.i.M|i„|„.„Mt  j;iiii«.  iiikI  iiiiiMili.Mis.  i.iMl  n.iMnilh'lli,  iimfrri..! 
oC  Mill.  ' 

Tin-  Oi>i,iiii  iitinn  nf  Ihis  IhfKiihiuhl 
Til.    liisl  slip.  Ml'  .•.Mils;-.  «„s  to  rii  ill.-  an  ..r«iiiii/iilinii  I'oi 
Ihr  |.iii|Misr.      IIh-  .liiiiaiKl   liii.l   rivii  m.  mmI.I.  iiI>    nn.l   ||„.,, 
wtrr  so  inaiiv  •(••inaiiils  IVom  ,mi\   i|iiiiiI<  i   iipoii  IJi,.  ninyi.  . 

mi.l  llioii,;|i|s  ol  ll.r  Wai  Ullhv  llial   1 1 a-aiii/alio,,  |,a.l  tiol 

j;ro\vn  in  |iro|ioilioii  i..  ||„.  .1. mai..!.  aii.l  lIu-  lirsl  slip  w  .. 
iiiij.roNiM-  a  Kival  Inisiiirss  orpini/alioii  for  tlu'  piit|iosr  ol 
ropiiijr  will.  Ih.s  prol.lnii.     \\,  ha.l  |,.  |in,t  a  slafl.  aii.l  w.-  ,|rru 

il  lioiii  rx.iy  .jiiarl.r.    S «■  of  ij,,-  iU^MVuxwu\  D.parliii.nl , 

Inil  us  ah!.-  K\s\\  sriAaiils.  TJi.  War  Olli.r  pjair.l  at  our  .lis 
p..sal  a  -r.HMl  many  s..|.lirrs  aii.j  ollnr  rxp.rls.  Tlir  .\<|inirall\ 
liflpr.l. 

IlitsiiiiHS  Miit  IIS  (tffhiiils 
Mm.  I  lliink.  Ilif  main  fraiun-  .,1  i!u>  n.-w  ..rKani/,ati..n  has 
lu'.n  llial  >v,-  ha  v.-  ha.l  plain!  al  ...ir  .lisposal  Ih,-  sirvins  ol 
a  .•..nsi.lirahl.'  niiml..r  of  Imsimss  mm  of  l.ijrh  sf.in.jinu  wlm 
lia.l  hiia  riimiin^'  simrssriilly  ^'rnil  l>n  in.ss  comirns.  I  ihink 
iiiosi  of  th,  hramhis  ..f  H,.-  Diparlmmf  arr  nm  !,v  mm  ol 
that  typo  almost  all  of  thmi.  Hhmi-I.  tlup.-  may  l.r  o,,,-  ..i 
t«..  rv,Tpti.,ns  mm  hI,.,  havr  -iv.  n  tiuir  s.vins  vohm- 
farily  for  ih.-  pnrp..M'.  Tliry  «,,,•  m.  •  uho  w.n-  larninii 
ureal  salarus  salari.s  snch  as  tl„.  Statr  has  ihv.t  .  ..i,|  lo  am 
ol  Its  pnl.l,,.  s.Tvants     ami  in  alna.st  iv-rx  n.sr  tl...  firms  who 

plaiT.lll.msrrvi.rsatlhr.lisposaloftlu.Slatc.-ontimic.lthos.' 
salaru-.s.  I  nuuiot  say  how  frratcfiil  tin.  (•.»nntrv  nuKl.t  to  h. 
for  tl.,'  s.rvUTs  which  f  hrso  ^rnit  hnsimss  mm  liavr  rm.ltrnl. 
I  .1..  n..t  think  it  XNo.il.l  hav..  bivn  p..ssil.l,.  to  improvise  the 
..rf:ani/ation  without  fhnr  assistance.  W,.  have  als..  ha.l 
.■xp.rts  placcl  at  our  .lisposal  hy  some  of  the  jrreat  armament 

"■'"'^  '"^  '''"  "^  ^»-  ^^1"""  tl'*'  War  Odiee  lent  us.  and  then 

having  .{ivhic.i  them  up  into  a  m.mber  of  Departments, 

lh-parlt»n,l  for  I)iscovcrin<<  Weak  Poinfs 
we  ha.l  a  special  Department  whose  business  it  was  to  coUeef 
an.i  assemble  every  week  the  facts  with  reyanl  to  !he  proLMvss 
ma.lc  by  each  Departmmt.  ami  a  weekly  report  is  submitte.l 
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III  IMN    rolhimiH  s  immI   IM\s.  H    Iimiii  i  ;ii  Ii    I)i  iMllliii  III    !is   III   till 
work  wliirli  is  ui.iiii;  .m.  m.  ||i;iI  «,   kimw.  il  tml  tium  i|i,\  »(m|;in 
;il  any  iitir  Ikhii  \\r«  k  lnw.rk,  wliiii    iMii^'it  ss  IS  im;i(|(  .  will  rr 

Ihl    Wnrk  is  liillllliM.  Illlii   Mil.  II    llti  n    ;ili    sIm.iIiu.  s  >^|i|i  |,  miihIiI 

imniiilijil)  l\  lu  Ih  hhkIi  up.  'iju  n  ||  is  mih  Imimiu  ss  Im  lall 
;illi'lilii>ii  III  llii  III  iiiiiiM  ili.ih  Iv  .  „|„|  s, ,  lliiil  siiiiM  iliuiir  is  ill. lie 
III  liiihu  cMiv  i)r|iiirlini  Ml  up  in  u,,  niiiik.  0|  ..iiiisi,  \\\„u 
Mill  iiiipnivisc  !i  L'Kiil  iirt.Miii/:ilii.ii  hki  Ili:il.  imhI  lmUmi  m.ih 
sliiir  liifrlliir  liiinii  i||\ ,  linn  um^l  In  w.  ,ik  pmnls  'Ih.  n  ;iii 
ur:ik  pnilils  ill  l>i  p:iiltiii  Ills  wliirh  \,:,\,  hisliij  ;i  tr,,,..!  i|i:i| 
li.ii^'ir  llifiii  lliis.  iiii.t  III  III,  Mihi.iiN  1,1  Miiiiiii,,iis  III)  ir  iii.-.  i.| 
ii.iirsc,  (IrliciciHii  s.  uhiili  I  nm  \,r\  t;liii|  In  s,  i-  my  liun. 
Iririiils  nilliiit;  jit  h  nlinn  i.,  |,s  .|ius|iiiiis  iiml  (iIIm  luis.  ,  mifl 
riiliiiij»  my  iillniiioii  ii,  piiMii.jv.  |  ,,|,,  nUviiys  utiiN  lul  ii. 
Ihriii  I'l.r  iliiiim  so.  Ii.riiiis.  il  is  <|iiili  iinpussililr  I'm  :iii>  iiijin 
III  know  ixciA  lliiiiu  ihiit  is  <j.i>\t\ii  on  in  n  ;..|(  :ii  |)(  p:itlniMil  of 
llial  kinil.  iinl.ss  he  y,|s  IId  iissislaiii  i  oI  i  vi  ly  palriolir 
<iti/.rii. 

Thr  (tinsis  nf  Shinhiiif 

Wliiii  \vr  yol  onislall  li.;;(  Ih.  r  thi'  liisl  si.  p  was  I-,  asrcrlain 
Ihc  causes  ol'  the  shorlai>c.      On.-   t.  ;is.iii,   oj'  ((iiirsc.   wns   Ihal 

Ihc  or.hrs  U,r  hitrli   .vplosix.s  hail   <• •   |;ilc.      Anolh.  r  was 

Ihal  perhaps  lhe\  were  nol  sniliei.  nlly  spr.  ;m|.  i,„<|  Ihc  ii.  as  I 
inilieale.l  liehire.  Ihal  w.-  Inis|..|  loo  nnich  lo  the  o|<l  (inns 
wiliioiil  seekinj;  new  soiirees  ol  supply.  The  n  suit  was  Ihal 
iIiIIm  lies  h.ire  Iml  ;,  p.  reeniay,.  i,,  |he  proniises.  I  think  the 
ilelivcries  were  at  Ihal  lime  Hi  per  eeni .  of  Hi.' promises,  lam 
lalkiiiH  now  ol'  Ih.  shorlatri-  in  hiirli  e\plosi\c  sh.  lis.  In 
shrapnel  il  was  \.ry  imieli  JMll.r.  I  am  piinly  now  on  mms 
an.!  ammnnilion. 

That  was  in  May  |nH.-.|  l.elore  the  Ministry  was  appointed. 
I  am  presentiiifr  the  ease  as  it  appeared  at  the  moment  when 
\v<'  look  it  over.  These  were  delixi  ries.  not  of  shells,  hut  of 
sliell  bodies,  which  is  a  very  dilTereiit  thin}:. 

The  ('onifioiitnls  of  Slitlls 

A  eomplete  round  of  slull  has  man\  «(imponents.     Theie  is. 

'irst  of  all.  the  shell  hods       Ihc  st.ci  ease  that  holds  the  e\p|o- 

•-iNc.     Then  yon  lia\c  the  hise.  the  <:aii;.M'.  the  eartridtre  case. 

the  primer,  or  the  tube  in  the  ease  of  hio|,  explosives,  the  hiirh 
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explosive,  and  llio  pnijxlhuit.  Tlicn  Hun'  is  I  lie  lillinir.  wliifli 
is  iinotlier  operation — liie  <:au<ic,  I  Ik-  fuse.  Hie  primer,  liie  tiilte. 
the  shell,  und  the  eartridjic  .Ml  thesi-  operations  have  to  hi' 
gone  through.  All  tliese  coin])onenls  have  to  be  assembled 
before  you  have  a  eo?n|)lete  shell.  T  have  jiointed  out  that  tiie 
delivery  of  shell  bodies  for  hi<rh  explosives  was  1.')  jier  eent.  or 
16  per  cent,  of  the  jjromises,  but  the  components  were  only  a 
percentage  of  the  deliveries  of  shell  bodi<s.  Our  first  duty  was 
to  sec  that  the  contracts  already  entered  into  were  executed, 
and  our  second  was  to  seek  fresh  sources  of  su))|)ly  by  utilizinji 
the  jjreat  engineerinp  reserve  of  this  country  which  had  not 
been  tapped  tip  to  that  point. 

('{iKsr.i  of  Short   DcUveries 

What  were  the  steps  we  took  to  hurry  up  the  contractors  ? 
The  first,  ol)vions1y.  wa  >  t(»  discover  why  the  deliveries  were 
late,  and  why  they  were  not  fulfillinfr  their  contracts.     We 
orjiunized  a  system  of  weekly  progress  reports  t(t  be  sent  in  b\ 
every  contracting  firm  throughout  the  country.     First  of  all. 
we  had  si  cohnnn  for  promises,  and  we  had  next  a  column  for 
deliveries,  and  the  mere  filling  of  these  brought  every  week  to 
the  attention  of  the  contractors  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
carrying  out  their  contracts-  not  a  bad  way  of  getting  con- 
tractors to  stir  up.    Then  we  asked  for  the  reasons  *vhy  they 
were  short,  and  they  had  to  give  us  an  ex))lanation  every  week. 
Was   it   «lefieiency  of  labour,   of  machinery,   of  material,   of 
transport,  of  motive  power,  or  had  they  any  other  explanation  ? 
That  is  how  we  ascertained  wliat  the  failure  of  the  deliveries 
was  attributable  to.  and  then  we  set  ourselves  to  assist  tlu 
contractors  to  remov*-  those  causes.     We  found  that  what  no 
individual  C(mtractor  coidd  do  for  iiimself,  a  State  I)ei)ar1- 
nient  sitting  in  the  middle  was  able  to  assist  him  in  doing.    W< 
found  that  the  deficieticies  were  largely  flue  to  lack  of  machi- 
nery, of  labour,  of  the  ready  and  steady  su])ply  of  material, 
and   sometimes   to  trans|)ort  dillieulties.     The  foundation  ol 
production  is,  obviously,   the  ready  su|)ply  of  material,   tin 
anij)le  provision  of  the  necessary  machine  fools.  an<l  of  the 
necessary  labour  to  nianipulate  both. 
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Miichh}!'  TodI  Department 
Our  f'iisl  (liiiy.  then  rorc.  ums  Io  oiojiDi/c  u  slioTiy- luncliinc- 
fnul  (Icpaiiintnt.  iirid  lu  pliKi-  <>ii  n  more  syslcmalic  hnsis  ||m> 
work  whicli  liad  been  iiiiliiifcd  by  tlic  War  Ollicc.  For  lliis 
|>iir])(»sr>  we  utili/.c«l  tlic  services  ul'  experts  we  liad  taken  over 
Iroiii  the  War  OITiee.  and  we  added  very  eoiisiderahly  to  tlieir 
i)iin)hers  and  formed  tli(>in  into  a  separate  I)e|»artiiient.  We 
liiid  an  elaborate  and  careful  census  made  of  all  the  machinery 
in  every  industrial  firm  in  this  country.  Wc  knew  what  th(> 
resources  of  this  coinitry  vere.  es|)ecially  the  resources  which 
had  not  been  utilized  up  to  that  nionicnt.  and  wc  found  there 
were  a  very  lar«fe  mnnber  of  lathes  cajiable  of  beinj,'  turned  to 
lliej)roduction  of  munitions.  IJut  this  was  not  cnouyh.  There 
was,a  rocmI  deal  of  machinery  which  could  not  ])ossibly  be  set 
asitlc  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturinjv  munitions.  'I'here  was 
a  <,'o(k1  deal  of  machinery  which  was  entirely  inapi)lie:!ltle.  and 
we  had  to  look  to  new  sources  of  supply  for  machine  tools. 

The   Whole  Supplif  under  State  Control 

It  was  decided  then  to  place  the  wliolc  of  the  machine-tool 
trade  of  this  country  under  (iovcriunent  control.  It  was  found 
that  not  only  were  machines  being  made  which  were  unneces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  the  couivtry  in  such  an  emerL;(  ncy.  but 
also  that  contractors  were  holdiuf;  back  on  account  of  the  extra 
expenditure  itivolved  in  workinjx  niitht  shifts  and  overt im(>. 
anil  that  they  were  therefore  not  makinfr  the  best  use  of  their 

sll0])S. 

Export  of  Maehinerif   Uestrieted 

Further,  by  restrictiii'''  the  exjiort  of  machinerx  .  the  Ministry 
was  able  not  only  to  secure  fresh  sources  of  si.pjdy  to  meet  the 
new  increased  profiranune.  but  at  the  same  time  to  j)lace 
Miachinory  at  the  service  of  existing  contractors  who  were 
liehindhand  with  their  deliveries.  'I'his  resulted  in  an  imme- 
iliale  increase  in  production.  It  was  found  that  there  was 
ifinsiderable  congestion  of  machine-tool  imports  owing  to  the 
congestion  at  the  ports.  This  diJliculty  was  overcome'  by 
Muding  down  [irompliy  a  resident  ollicial  to  exj)edite  (ieii\ery 
of  this  machinery. 
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t)rtliis  in  I  nilnl  Sliths 
\\C  sciil  i(|Mrs(iilnl  i\  IS  III  Amri  iiii  In  unlii  mw  iinirliinri  \  , 
iiiiil.  arliiiu  in  rnnjiiiicl  inn  willi  Missis..!.  I'.  Mi.i!r:m  A  (  u.. 
Ilicy  hilM'  linn  :il>lr  In  |»i:iir  llii  ir  llir  nrrrssiHN  iililns  :inil 
til  rnsiiri'  lliai  ih,-  ni;nliin<i\  is  nl  Ilir  ri^ilil  ihiss.  II  wjis  iilsi. 
ilisiiiMicil  lliMl  ;i  I'linsiilriiililr  :iniiiinil  nl  niiiiliin<r\  IimiI  Ih  i  n 
nillrrliil  liy  innl  nuliirs  who  \m  n-  nn:ililr  lor  v:nioiis  icjisons 
lo  uhli/i'  il.  'riiis  injiiliimrv  Ilir  l)i  |>iii  I  nunl  \v;is  .ilili-  In 
ilislrilintc  iinioii^sl  linns  who  wnr  in  :i  |iosilion  |o  nlili/r  il. 
Steps  were  :ilso  l;ik»ii  In  siniplily  llic  nimhini  ly,  :inil  lli.il  In! 
lo  !i  ••onsiilrniliji-  inrriMsi-  oronljiul.  Tin  sr  iirr  lln  slips  wi 
look  in  onlcr  lo  inrir;isi-  |hr  niiichiin  r\  .  which  is  Ihr  Imsis  ol 
pioihiction.  ;inil  i'iinsii|<>i;ili|i-  inipioM  tncnl  w;is  cUiclril  in  :i 
%•  y  short  tiuir  in  thiil  nspcil .  :iiii|  Ihr  rUcil  npon  pioilnclion 
was  Jiiniost  innncdiMlc. 

SK/tplirs  <if  Metals 
'i'lu'  iu'\l  sli'p  \\<>  look  was  in  ir^'aril  lo  raw  nialrrial  inital. 
Al  Ihr  lirni-  ol'  tin-  I'oiinalion  ol'  Ihc  Ministry,  one  ol'  Uic  chirl 
(liHicMlticsorihr  conl  raclois  was  tin-  lark  ola  rcijiilar  and  snili 
firnt  supply  ol'tlK-  lucfssary  raw  material.  I'mler  the  system 
»)!'  eonipclilion  in  tin-  open  market  prieis  of  maleiial  wen- 
rising  to  an  extent  wholly  nnwarranleil  l»\  the  situation.  Sn 
we  lornieil  a  sei)arate  Metal  DeparliuenI  to  deal  with  thai 
situation.  Steps  wvvc  immediately  taken  to  p!  i.  e  the  Ministry 
in  control  of  the  supply  ol'  metals  of  all  class<  ..  and  arranj;e- 
ments  were  made  lor  providing  the  contractors  with  all  the 
raw  materials  they  reiiuired.  and  ''  >v  making'  jiood  any  shorl- 
a>res  by  lappinu;  fresh  sources.  'I'lie  el'l'ecl  of  these  eflo'ts  has 
been  to  efl'ect  considerable  reduction  in  the  prices  of  raw 
?uaterials.  There  has  bi-en  a  savini:'.  in  the  a;,'<rreiiate,  of  some- 
thini;  like  tl ."i.OOO.OOt)  or  I'JO.OOO.OOO  on  tlu>  orihrs.  due 
entinly  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Metal  Departmeid  of  the 
-Ministry  of  Munitions  in  seiurintr  control  of  the  whole  metal 
market  of  this  country.  U  enabled  us  to  ensure  a  supply  whicli 
was  adequate  to  meet,  not  only  in  the  immediate  future  biil 
for  many  months  to  come,  all  the  demands  of  the  various 
contractors,  both  old  atid  Jiew.  as  they  are  made:  but  also. 
which  is  ecpially  important,  to  provide  lurfre  supplies  for  our 
Allies.     Indeed,  it  was  oalv  bv  these  ell'orts  that  a  crisis  in  tin 
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iiiMlki-l  \v;is  iiKM'iiti'd.  iirid  lli:if  ni:iriiil:irl  iik  is  |i:im  Ix  in  iiltfi 
Id  cHitI  Ihr  miIisImiiI  lilt  ilMUJlsc  in  llic  iiiit|Mll  wliicll  lt;is 
acliiHlly   liiki'ii  |>l:i<<-. 

Lnhiinr 
Aiiulhcr  s|(  |i   we   liMik    wiis   in   r(7_;;iril    to  liihniii.      As   I   shall 
ileal  with   llial   .sipaiali  ly   lairr  mi    |   will  nol   dwc  II  ii|miii   that 
iiuw.  rxccpl   III  stall-  ^i  iicrally  that  \vc  tnnk  steps  to  <  iidcaMinr 
l"»  iiicnasc  Ihi'  sii|(|.|y,   iiinir  (spi  <iall\    nl  skilled   vviirkinen   in 
tile    vaiiiiiis    trades.       \\v    also    sii|)|tliid     teehnieal    ad\iee    liy 
(Xpeils    In    help    inaniirael  iirets    to    hi  t    ii\er    Iheir   ilillienlt  ies 
which    were   retarding;  mil  put.      That    was  a   very    iisel'iil   step, 
espeeially  in  the  ease  i.l'  linns  who  had  iKit  heeii  in  the  hahit  oT 
liirninj^  mil    this  eiass  ol    work.      We  ap|)ointed   a  nii'iher  ol 
liMsllers  lo  visit  the  works  and  to  lind  out  what  was  wron;.',  lo 
help  to  put   it  ri^ht  and  to  press  <ontraets  lorward.     'I'he  eMei  I 
ill  itselCol'i  allin;;  upon  II  e  industries  to  supply  weekly  reports 
was  to  iinpro\«-  the  output,     (ontraetors  ol'ten  were  not  aware 
I'l   their  own  dilliiiilt  ies  until   they   were   I'meed   to  laee   them 
and  ^i\e  tlieiii  an  aeeoiint  of  them.     'I'he  net  resiiitor  all  these 
siejis  whieli   I  have  siimmari/ed  has  heen  to  imrease  the  deli- 
veries mi  old  orders  Irom   Mi  per  cent,  ol   the  promises  as  they 
were  Ihen,  looxerKCt  percent.,  a  very  emisideralile  increase,  ol 
riiueh  larger  prmiii.ses  as  they  are  now.     Thai   is  in  re(:ard  to 
liiL;li  explosives.     We  also  eHecled  a  vei\  cmisiderahle  improM  - 
iiieni    in    Ihe    pcicenlaj^c   ol'   the   deliveries   ol    shrapnel.      The 
deliveries  id' Jiiiih  cxplosisi  s  and  shia|»nel  have  jione  up  much 
more  consiih^ahly  than  these  lioures  indicate.     The  promises 
uere  increasing  Irom  month  to  month  and  week  to  week,  and 
we  have  siiecc«dcd  in  increasin<i  very  coiisiderahly  t  he  deli\  erics 
ill  holli.     'I'hal  is  the  deli\i  ries  ol'  shell  bodies. 


ShvU  ('(Htijximtils 
\ow  r  come  to  Ihe  com|)oncnt,  |)arts  ol  shells,  vshicji  have 
::i\<ii  us  a  <freal  deal  ol  lioiildc.  'I'liis  is  tlie  most  troublesome 
part  of  our  work,  because  you  arc  alwiiys  liiidinj,'  that  some 
eonipoiieiit  or  oilier  is  I'allinji  short,  ^■(»u  jfct  a  rcf)ort  that  you 
liaxc  not  enoiij^h  ol'  primers,  and  \  oii  concentrate  \our  atleri- 
iion  ii|)oii  that,  to  l)rin^  IIkmu  up  to  the  necessary  number. 
I'lieii  you  iiiid  that  another  compoiK  nl  is  sliorl.  and  as  there 
are  su  many  ol'  tlieni  and  (lie  lilliii^'  ol  llieni  almost  is  a  si  paratc 
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operation,  even  lu'cessitalinj^  scpariitc  l)uil(liiij;s,  it  is  mw  ot 
the  most  anxious,  troiibk'sonu'.  and  balllin^  operations  that 
we  liave  jfot  to  watch.  We  liave  found  that  the  arran<;einents 
made  lor  shell  components  were  on  too  modest  a  s<;ile.  and 
tliat  just  as  in  rejfani  to  shell  bodies,  the  orders  jfjven  wen 
considerably  in  arrears.  'I'here  was  too  nuieh  relianee  jjlaeed 
on  Woolwich  and  too  little  on  seckiiifi;  I'resh  sources  ot  supi)ly. 
The  first  steps  we  took  in  rej^ard  to  this  problem  wert-  siiuilar 
to  those  as  I  have  sketched  out  in  rejrard  to  shell  bodies.  The 
next  step  was  to  seek  out  fresh  lirms  with  the  cai)acity  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  the  various  components  ;  and 
the  third  step  was  to  erect  new  buildinjLfs  for  the  purj)ose  ol 
supplementing  private  firms,  and  to  hurry  up  the  erection  ol 
buildings  in  course  of  construction.  Our  census  of  machinery 
enabled  us  to  discover  rapidly  and  without  loss  of  time  tlu 
new  .sources  of  supply,  and  the  local  boards  of  management, 
which  1  sliall  refer  to  later  on,  assisted  very  considerably. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  adapt  components  to  the  kind  of  machi- 
nery whicli  was  available,  in  order  to  increase  the  supply. 
There  were  two  emergency  factories  erected  for  filling  ])urj)oses. 
and  completed  in  six  weeks.  I  think  that  was  a  very  line  piect 
of  hustling.  Large  filling  factories  have  been  put  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increased  delivery  of  shells. 

Wookcich  partly  under  the  neiv  Ministri/ 

Talking  about  components  brings  me  t(»  \Voolwich,  betaus( 
Woolwich  was  primarily  responsible  for  filling  and  assembling. 
The  various  shell  bodies  and  c'>miJonents  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  were  sent  to  Woolwich  to  bi;  assend)led  and 
filled.  That  dual  responsibiiiiy  undoubtcdl_\  lundered  and 
delayed  the  position  of  our  work.  Without  blaming  anybod> . 
I  may  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  dual  responsibility  in 
itself  create^  <lcltvy,  and  the  War  Ollice  came  to  the  conclusion 
at  the  end  oi  August  that  it  would  be  better  to  hand  over  that 
part  of  Woolwich  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  I  think  I  can 
give  very  striking  figures  of  the  effect  which  this  has  had  on 
the  solutioji  of  some  of  our  difliculties.  Sir  Fredeiiek  Uonal.i 
son,  the  distinguished  engineer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  Woolwich, 
has  g-  hr'jugh   An'  ilea  and   Canada   and  helpe<l   us   I" 
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orpmizi;  new  sources  ol' supply  tluTr.  ;niil  has  n-udt-ri'd  us  viry 
^rciit  stTvicc.  The  i-iifiint'cr  of  tlu'  Nortli-lvistcrn  Hiiilway 
Company  (Mr.  Vinct'nt  Havi'ii)  wiis  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
he  is  in  temporary  control,  and  the  services  wliieli  he  has 
rciuh'red  there  iiave  been  cons|)icuous.  I  will  ^^ive  one  illustra- 
tion. The  maniitaeture  and  lilliny:  ofoutpul  ot  various  articles 
has  increased  since  he  took  it  in  hand  in  some  eases  by  (iO  per 
ccjit.,  and  in  others  by  as  much  as  80  i)er  cent.,  whereas  the 
staff  lias  only  increased  '2'.\  p<r  cent. 

Ricinds  of  Oulpnt 

One  of  the  reforms  he  initiated  are  statistical  records  of  tlie 
output.  These  ree(trds  were  not  compilc<l  jirior  t(»  his  assump- 
tion of  control.  \ow  they  are  havirif,'.  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  j)otent  effect  not  oidy  u\Hm  the  outjjut,  but  upon  the 
co.st  of  ()ut})ut.  .\s  an  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  such 
lijjurcs  can  be  ])ut.  I  will  mention  that  when  tiie  output  of  a 
certain  shoj)  <»r  section  of  a  sho|i  is  noted  the  followinj^  morninp; 
it  IS  ,■  f(»r  tlie  suixriutendcnt  or  the  works  manajier  to 

immediate  y  put  their  linjier  upon  the  fact  that  ])erhaps  the 
flow  of  raw  material  fails,  or  that  owinji  to  congestion  of  the 
arsenal  railways  the  outi)ut  cannot  be  <fot  rid  of:  and,  there- 
fore, the  inenicieney  can  be  checked.  Such  hitches  in  the  daily 
work  of  a  factory  can  only  be  avoide<l  and  minimized  by  a  most 
complete  system  «»f  statistical  control,  and  that  has  been 
instituted  at  Woolwich. 

I  now  come  to  the  <|uestioii  of  new  sources  (»f  supply.  Tlie 
House  may  perha|)s  recollect  that  soon  after  I  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Munitions  1  made  a  special  a|)p(al  to  private  fhriis 
liilhcrto  not  enj:a<icd  in  thi'  maiud'aeiurc  of  munitions  to  place 
their  works  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ciovcrnment  to  enable  us  to 
increase  our  supj)ly,  more  especially  of  gun  ammunition. 

Siih-division  of  the  Coimtrif 

Tlie  country  was  divided  into  twelve  areas  :  England  and 
Wales,  eight  ;  Scotland,  two  :  and  Ireland,  two.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  very  great  assistance  which  my  lion,  and  learned 
friend  ihe  ^FendxT  for  Waferford  [Mr.  .Ft'lui  Hedmond  j  iciMlercd 
lo  us  in  enabling  us  to  raise  supplies  in  Ireland,  which  I  confess 
I  was  not   very  hopeful  of  being  able  to  do  at  first     more 
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«-s|K-ciiilly  llu;  lliiiijis  \\v  sIimmI  mosl  in  iwcd  id",  mkIi  as  I'liscs. 
primings,  iiml  (•iiiiiixnu-tils.  'I'lic  uorks  ol  li<laii<l  liav«'  Ih«ii 
••xlniiicly  luliiliil.  ami  I  uladly  a(kini\N  lt<l^r  I  hat  I  lia\«'  Ih-cii 
<li.sa|>|Miiiil((|  oil  llic  liuhl  side.  We  s.l  up  luily  luial  niiiiiiliun 
coiniiiillccs  ill  iUr  iimsl  iinpiirtaiil  nii;iiictiiiin;  rciilrcs,  racli 
with  a  Miiall  Ituard  (d'  maiiat,'c!nnil  cMiisisliiiif  id'  hiisiiuss  inni 
in  thai  ImalilN.  Tlu-  wli.dc  .d'  '.in  at  Mrilaiii  and  Inland, 
I'xccpl  disi  litis  wliicli  \\»  re  haiit  n  td  aiiv  inninciinu  rcsninffs. 
is  piaclically  roMicd  hy  tin-  opt  ration  ol  Hksc  hoards. 

MiIIiihIs  nf  I'ldtlm  linn 

'riicR-  wiiT  two  aUiriialiNf  nutliods  of  production  adopliMl 
undrr  this  s«'hciiic. 

(ii)  SiilidiKil  SIkII  FiirlDiics 
Oni'  was  to  set  ii|)  national  lacloriis  national  slujl  larlcnios 
-which  hclon^cii  to  the  (iost  rnintnt .  'I'licy  were  run  by  Ihi 
local  boards  id'  nianancnicnl  on  bchall'  of  the  (iovcrninenl. 
'I'hc  inachiiiciA  was  supplied  partly  by  llu-  (ioverninent  and 
partly  by  borrowing;  Ironi  local  eii^iiiccrin;-  works,  and  a  j,'(hkI 
many  cnj,dnccriiii.;  works  very  patri(dically  assisled  us  with 
lathes,  &c..  at  sonic  sai-ritice  to  thciiiselves.  These  national 
shell  lactorics  lia\e  answered  two  purposes.  Many  of  them 
have  [)cen  conspiciDusly  siiceessrul.  They  have  increased  our 
supply  thretlold.  Tiu-y  lia\c  mininii/.ed  our  labour  dillieullies 
— there  have  iKd  been  the  usual  «|Uestions  between  eai)ital  and 
labour.  Tiicy  have  enabled  us  to  check  prices,  and  I  will  show 
later  Ihe  xahn-  of  that  when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  ol 
liiianee. 

(b)  I'n'vdtc  Finns  Ciinlnillfd 
In  addition  to  lluse  national  shell  t'aelories.  (d' which  we  have 
Ihirty-three,  we  have  a  eit  '>|„.,;itive  scheme  by  which  we  uti- 
lized the  plant  (d'  private  linns  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  lud 
been  occupieil  in  lurniny  out  a  ly  munitions  (d"  war.  It  is  very 
dillieult  to  disentanjile  the  lirii,  that  have  done  indhiuf,'  in  the 
past  from  the  linns  which  hav  pcrhajjs  done  soincthin^  in  a 
small  way.  but  I  think  1  am  ent  itled  to  say,  alter  some  examina- 
tion, that  hundreds  of  linns  whieli  bid'ore  the  eoustif iition  of 
the  Mim'stry  (d'  Mumtions  never  pntduced  any  amniunilion 
have  been  engageil  in  turning  out  shells  and  components  id 
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^ll(■ll^.     Tlir  services  (.(  Ilif  iMiiirils  <il  111:111:1;;)  iiii  lit    :irc    |>iii«ly 
vnliiiitiiry.    TIhn  iiic  (oiiiiMisrd  ^-cik  r:ill\  ulyiiiit  liiisiiicss  iiirii 
III  Hir  iii'i;,'lil)iiiirlinii<|  win.  phiic  llicir  s)  r\  ici  s  :il    llir  i|is|iosal 
lit  the  Sliili-  ;;ijiliiil(iiisly.     In  carli  ;iir:i  IIhic  is  ;i  sii|ii'|-itil('iiil- 
111^'  cii^imi  r  :iiiit  his  ;issisliiii(s.  a  hilMiiir  ollicii  :iiiil  his  ;issis- 
l;iiils,ii  rcpnsciiliilivi-  ol'  lh<-  .\«hiiinill\    :iii(|  ^'iii(!;illy  ;i  In  nch- 
iiiorliir  rrpiTsciihitivc.  :iiiii  the  i.si.H  (,1  this  i»r«a?ii/;itioii  h:is 
h('«-ii  lliat,  ;ilthi.ii^h  Ihnsc  linns  iiiv«r  tiiriMil  (uil  ;iiiy  :tiiiiiiiiiii- 
liuii  111   ail,  :iii<|   lor  sonic  time,  no  iloiilit.  Ihey  ni:iih'  sc\enil 
iiii.sl:ikrs      so    did     |he    ii:ilioiial    .sin  II     l;ietorics      lhe\     made 
shirts  ;    :i  shell  \v;is  not  \n|i;iI  it  oiinht  jo  he  ;    they  li:id  lo  st:iit 
ii^MJii  ;    it  \\:is  ine\il;ililc  ;    it  was  i|iiite  new  work  ;    it  w:is  jnc- 
iii;iliirc  to  critici/.e  them  ;    they  were  jnsl  liiir|in;,r  their  w;iy  lo 
duiii^r  111,-  work.      lint.  :illhoiitih   they   li:id   hceii  cii^':ine,|  only 
I'or  Iwii  months  hist  week  tlie\   turned  out  three  times  iis  miieli 
iiirii  explosisc  .shell  hodiesa     w;is  turned  out  l.y  :ill  the  iirsen:ils 
iiii.l  works  in  the  Initcd   K     ^'dom  in  Ihe  month  of  Mav  last. 
I'liesc  ar«'  private  linns  which   lia\(;  never  doiu    aiiylhin^   in 
(he  way  of  liirniii;;  out  shells  Ix  lore  ;    Itiit  Ihey  did  ni(»re  than 
lli:it.     This  is  not  ;i  compiirismi  with  the  "J. .">(>(>  ;i  d:iy,  heeaiisc 
I  he  shell  bodies  (leli\»rcd  them  were  niori-  tli:iii  tliiit.    The  three 
times  represents  ;i  scry  eonsiderahle  (|iianlity  of  shell  hodies. 
They  either  themselves,  or  llirou^di   linns  which   they  hel|)ed 
(iif  .Ministry  ol'  .Munitions  to  discoM-r,  turned  out   prodigious 
<|M;iiititios  or  eomponeiils  lo  eiKihle  us  to  c<.mplete  not  merely 
shell  bodies  wliicli  they  delixcred.   but    shell    bi.di.s  oii  order 
iiel'ore.     \\V  owe  a  ^real  deal  to  the  p:it  riot  ism  of  these  m;inu- 
liietiirers    -they  eaiiic  I'orwiird  so  readil>   ;    the\    turned   their 
works  inside  out  ;    they  o;i\f  up  work  which   was  liij,'hly   re- 
inuiu'ralivc,  in  order  to  und(rrt:ike  somethinji  which  they  knew 
nothing'  about,    which    they    were   not    (luite   sure    they   could 
siiecTsslully  manulaelure,  iind   the  result    ol'  their  operations 
lias  been  ol' a  most  ^iratiryin;^  chiinicter. 

Anirricnn  Orders 

I  should  like  just  to  say  a  word  about  .\meriean  orders.  I 
siiall  s!iy  somefljiny  lattr  on  about  .\iiicrie;iii  orders  Irom  the 
jiMiiii  or\ieworrm:nHH-.  Sm.ii  at'ti-r  Mu- Minislry  was  ai>{>oiiite<i, 
Mr.Tlioluas.  an  old  memberorthis  House,  went  o\cr  toAmcric  a 
to  report  upon  the  po.sitioii,  to  let  us  know  e.\actlv  what  was 
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Uciiiij;  oil  llirrr,  to  pliuT  IrtNli  orders,  iiiiil,  if  possihl*-.  to  lu-crlc- 
ratc  onlcrs  alrcaiiy  plactil.  lie  u«>iil  llicrc  iii(i«-|>tMilctitl\  ol 
annuls,  and  I  am  l)niiii<i  l<>  say  to  tiu-  Iloiisi>.  and  I  am  sum 
llial  tilt-  House  will  he  ^lad  to  know  it.  thai  he  eoiiies  ha<'lv 
speaking;  in  th«'  hi;.diesl  pnssiltje  terms  of  the  services  render*  d 
to  this  eoiintry  h\  Messrs.  .1.  I'.  .Mor<ian  &  Co..  not  merelv 
lor  the  seleetioii  of  tirins  lor  the  siippl\  of  iiiiiiiitioiis  and  tin 
orders  they  ha\f  plai-ed,  hnl  lieeaii«-<'  Ihiy  ha\e  saved  man\ 
millions  cd'  money  to  this  «ount  r>  l»y  the  «■  Hurts  they  have  made 
l<»  redne(  the  rather  iidlated  prices  which  w»re  pre\ailinj;  helort 
they  toidv  the  matter  in  hand.  Mr.  'I'homas  assisted  in  or;;aiii/- 
iii^  the  purchase  and  inspect  ion  of  machiner\  hotli  in  the  I  iiittd 
States  and  in  Canada.  Me  has  helped  very  (onsidcrahly  in 
speedin;>  np.  in  eirectiiiL:  economics,  and  in  placing  ahsohitcl> 
•  ssential  orders  lor  the  supply  of  necessary  nuinitions  for  this 
country. 

SitniiiKirif  (if  W'otlc  lis  tit  AniininiHion 

To  sum  up  what  has  hccii  done  with  rcy;ard  to  j,'un  ammuni- 
tion. I  should  say  that  the  Ministry  has  endeavoured  to  help 
the  contractor  to  ohiain  hclter  deliveries  of  raw  material,  ot 
machinery,  of  additional  supplies  of  skilled  labour  ;  and 
technical  and  linanciiil  assistance  has  licen  ;iivcn  in  a  larj^e 
numher  of  cases.  With  rejiard  to  fn'sh  orders,  we  havi'  or;fa- 
ni/.cd  the  ('njrinccrinji  resources  of  this  country  into  factories 
of  a  national  character  or  the  adaptation  of  factories  employed 
on  n<»n-war  production.  My  co-operative  cITorts  we  ha\c  dotn 
a  j^ood  deal  to  develop  colonial  and  forei<j;n  maikets  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  of  America.  Canada,  France,  Swit/crland.  and 
jlscwhcrc.  h-Ncry  cITorl  lias  been  made  to  simplify  s|)ccific!i- 
tions  and  make  them  understandal)lc  by  inexperienced  niaiui- 
factuvcrs.  to  sim|)lify  patttrns  in  order  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary processes,  and  to  acc«'lcratc  processes  and  make  the  l)esl 
use  of  skilled  labour,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity,  .\ttcntioii 
has  been  iriven  to  the  decentralization  of  inspection  and  tlu 
avoiiiin;;'  the  loss  of  time  arisinji  from  inspection  j;cncrall>  . 
Woolwich  has  been  taken  over,  and  some  pro<,'r«ss  has  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  insj)cction  ol 
material  and  of  factories. 
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Ctnifiistinit  III  W'niilniih  Ittliirnl 
Tlu'  prohlciii  of  iclicviiiji;  ((iiintslifin  at  Woulwjcli  has  Imim 
iltalt  with  l)y  an  rlalMnal*-  NVstcin  nl'  \V)ll-<tist rjliulcil  sfura';r. 
anil  thv  railway  ^-onpslicui  llicn  has  hi<  ii  iji cnast-d.  \Mial 
is  t  lie  net  itsiijt  ot'tlH'  slrpswc  have  taken  to  in<  n  asi  tlniMil  |»nt 
and  <l(li\rry  or^iin  anirniinition  ?  I  iia\t  ;;i\i  ii  liic  tiuMiits  lor 
May.  I  rannot  jiiv«'  tl\c  iiy:iins  for  N'oNcmlMr  as  yil.  'I'lir 
Mouse  will  l»c  cntilliMl  later  on  t<»  «,'et  tlieni.  All  I  «an  say  is 
Dial  the  ((uantity  of  shelU  tired  in  the  recent  operations  in 
St|)lenil)er  was  enormous.  The  liattle  lasted  lor  da\s.  and 
almost  ran  into  weeks,  but  llie'c  was  no  shorla;.'e.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  assured  me  that  they  wcic 
perfeel'v  salislied  with  the  (|uaiilit>(>f  shells.  'J'his  was  tin- 
result  »jf  four  months"  car«'ful  hushandiny;.  Itut  it  wil!  he 
reassuring'  for  the  House  to  know  what  thi  whole  of  it  was 
replaced  in  a  month,  and  we  shall  soon  hi  in  a  position  to 
replace  it  in  a  sinjile  week. 

The  QiusHdh  nf  (inns 
Now  1  come  to  the  ijinstion  of  ;;uns.  I,ar<i«  orders  lor 
lield  ;,Mins  were  placed  in  IIM  f.  In  June  dilivrics  were  lair, 
although  not  up  to  promise.  Medium  jiuns  and  liowit/«rs  w«ie 
laruely  in  arrear,  but  1  am  lilad  to  sa\  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  improvement  in  tlie  last  few  months,  and  tin- 
machinery  of  the  l)e|>artment  has  renihred  most  valuable 
assistance  in  this  respect,  fn  re^^ard  to  tins*-  yuns  the  House 
may  take  it  that  the  position  is  thoroujihiy  satisfactorv  .  Now 
I  come  to  tlu;  more  important  problem  of  thu  heavy  ;iuns.  I 
exi»ericnceil  sonu-  dillieulty  in  speakiuii  about  it  last  lime, 
because  whatever  you  may  say  about  it  nuist  to  some'  cxteid 
advertise  your  resources  to  thi'  enemy.  Hcfore  1  made  any 
statement  to  the  House  I  consulted  the  I'rime  .Minister,  and 
llie  Prime  .Minister  thoujibt  that  it  wjis  well  to  endeavour  to 
let  not  only  this  country  know,  but  our  Allies  know,  that  we 
were  j>uttin<,'  forward  very  jireat  exertions  to  cquij)  our  Forces 
with  the  heaviest  possible  artillery.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
decision  that  the  I'rime  .Minister  <ra\  us  a  rijiht  one  'I'here 
are  certain  things  you  camiot  bide  from  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
^reat  niistakc  to  assum"  that  they  do  no!  know.  .After  mII. 
they  know  what  shells  \ou  ha\e,  what  size  of  shell  you  have, 
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llnu  iiilli'li  li(;i\\  ;iM<|  liiiw  llMlrll  liulll .  <'MI)'I  l\  :is  \\v  kllii\\ 
iilioiil  llirirs.  'I'lirsi-  lliiiit^s  arc  iiol  iniMliiml  iiifirlN  loi  lli< 
ili'li-i'lal inn  nl'  our  >i)lilii<ts.  'I'Imn  arc  iisrd  in  nnlir  hi  si ml 
llinn  ari'uss  In  llic  nu  iii\ .  ami  liii-  rnnnx  Knnws  thai  IIh 
iiitinirni  Null  iiaxc  ;;n|  ||  •  !iir\  x\ill  \u-  passnl  on.  ami  il  llir\ 
an-  iiol  |iasscil  on  llir  <  ■>  ioiim  s  In  lln-  i-omliision.  not  al 
all  nnnaliiiallN .  Iliat  «i>u  lia\r  not  ;,'o|  Ilinn.  (In  Ilic  oljni 
liaml.  vonr  Alius  want  to  know  llial  \  on  an-  |)nttin<r  lotwanl 
all  MMir  nIii  ii;;tli  :  it  mroinaut  s  I  limi.  ami  tlirn  Ion-  lln-  I'l  iiii< 
.Minisln  i-anu-  to  the  conrlnsion  tiial  il  was  ImII<  r  thai  tin 
Tacts  slionlil  Ik-  iti\  nl^'cil. 

Tlir  liiii  film  oilitpUd  lntr 
I  p  to  niiii.siinitm-r  ol  I  his  \  car.  Iny  ynns  on  a  lar;,M-  scale  hail 
not  hccn  onlci-cd.     \\ f  canic  ratlin  late  to  the  coiichision  thai 
on  a  lar;i«-  hcalc  \)\^  ^mis  w«  re  essential  to  the  >-ne«'isslnl  prose 
cnlion   of   Hit-    war.       !    am    nol    snrpriseil.       'The    lionse    will 
n-collcel   the  kind  of  onn  which  was  regarded  as  a  pnidij.'V   in 
llu-   llocr  War;    il    was  Just    a   poor,   niiserahle.   nicdinni  j,'im. 
Now  the  soldiers  are  donhtful  whether  it  coimis  in  the  least  in 
Iremli  warfan-.   Soeiie  inu- told  niethat  in  that  v<ry  interestin;; 
noxel   alioiit    the    inxasion   of  this   i-ounlry    In    the   (ierniaiis, 
which   was  puhlislied  about    Ihree  or   four  \<-ars  a^o,   the   lii<; 
jiiin  wliieli  was  to  lerri'y  everyliody.  as  descrilied  in  1 1  at  no\«l. 
was    |.-7.     That   is  iiotliin;,'  coni|iar<  d   with  ie(|iiirei!i«-nts  now. 
'I'lic  heaxy   siej^t-  j;nn   wiiieh   x\e  had  at    the    hcKinnin^  of    I'lu- 
war  is  now  the  lightest,  not  only  heeaiise  thert'  has  het-n  sncli 
a  chani:*-  in  llu-  ideas  of  the  military,  hiit  because  tin-  facts  hax( 
lorced   the  eonchision  on  us  that    it    is  only   the  xirx    Inaxiesl 
^nns    that    will    enable   ns    to   demolish    these   tnnehcs.      TIh 
trenches  are  ^cttinjj;  det-per  and  deeper  still  ;    there  is  Ircncli 
behind  trench,  trtiulu-s  of  cxcry  conc«ixablc  anjile.  labyrinth^ 
of  trt-nclu-s.   xxith   concrete   caseimnts,   and   nothinji   but    Hie 
most  poxxt-rful  and  shattcrinji  artillery  will  cnabli-  our  mcti  to 
advatur  aijainst  llicm.  except  aloiiji  a  mad  xvliich  is  the  n>ad 
to  certain  death. 

liiiiltlin'i  the  Jlcavivst  roNsihIc  (inns 
'riicrcfori'  the  War  Ollice  came  to  tin-  coiulusion  that  it  was 
essential  to  success  ami  x  ictory,  and  essential  to  the  protect  ion 
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mI  till'  llM's  III'  mil  Mijillils.  Hull  \M'  slimilil  li.ivi  :Mi  :ii|ri|l|;i|i 
<  <|lll|IIIM  III  Itlllll'  lll':l\  l<">l  jMlssllilt  ;|||||||  I  \  .  \\,  ;hi  (  II  I  I  |||i^> 
!;lral  Ui)|'k>  HI  litis  riillllltS.  llllil  I  li:iM'  llii  ilnllltl  siilni-  ||ii||. 
Ilirllllii'I's  li;i\  I'  srrti  sittiii'  III  I  lii'iii.  'I'lns  lire  liiiisl  |\  ;ism  ii'i;il  ri| 
uilli  lltr  |ii'i>)4l':kliiMii-  I'lir  llir  iMiiiiiii'l  imi  i>l  llii-si  fiitis  .tinl  tlir 
^il|iplv  oT  i(ilr<|lialr  prnji  rllli  s.  I  :imi  \ii\  u'hul  In  s:i\  tli.il  \\f 
;iri'  iiiakiiii;  rapiil  |>iiii.'n  ss  willi  IIhm-  >.(  i  inliin  s.  \\  i  |i;i\i 
|i]arri|  ill  iiiir  ilisposal  llii-  sit  \  H)  s  iiT  Mill'  III  I  lir  alilisl  ii  m  1 1  bil- 
lots ill  this  <'iiiitili\  ;  I  lliink  In  is  maiiiiL'*  r  In  Nir  William 
Viiol's  lii'Mi.  ill:  raiiir  In  niif  assislatirr,  !_'a\i'  ii|i  Ills  v\iirk. 
anil  \tiliiiilaiil\  ami  •:ial  iiiliiiis|\  |ilairil  liis  siisiiis  al  Ilir 
1 1  |iiisal  III'  I  III'  Ministry  nt  Muml  imis  In  In  l|i  in  |<ii  ssini;  Inrwaril 
llir  ciiiisl  nut  inn  III  lliisi  wiiiks.  'I'lif  III  ||i  uliiili  In-  lias  iJiM  n 
lis  is  III  a  MIS  i'iins|»irmins  cliaiailri .  'I'lial  is  all  I  ran  say 
MMiJrr  that  lirad. 

Miicltiiir  (iiitis 
I  (Diiir  now  Im  till'  i'i|iiall\  ini|inilaiil  i|m'slinn  ol  macliim- 
unns.  Till-  iliim  iisiniis  nt  tin  marliim  L'un  iMiililiin  will  In- 
icaii'/.cii  if  llir  lliMisi'  '.vill  riinsiilir  mil  imly  tin-  imiias*-  n|  tlir 
si/.i-  III  ||i«>  Army.  Inil  also  that  IIk'  mimltii  i>t  ^nns  pir  (li\  isinn 
lias  im-rcasrii  many  I'lilil.  Wlicn  tin-  war  Ix'^jan  oiii  iili  as  wiii' 
that  each  liitlalinn  slioiilil  li*-  sii|i|iliril  with  two  machine  ^iins. 
The  (i(  rmaiis  supply  rach  with  sivlrm  marhinc  mins.  'Ihcir 
IS  nil  I  Inn  lit  I  hat  tli<-  machim-  L'uii  is  hy  lai  I  hi-  must  ilist  rnctiM- 
wiapiin  in  Ihr  whiilr  ol'  thrir  ariiiy  ;  it  has  ilislroytil  hii  mmi' 
livi's  than  their  rillcs.  In  I'aet .  1  was  tnlij  the  uthi  r  ila\  that 
Hie  marhiiie  jiuns  an<l  artillery  helween  them  are  piiiliahl\ 
n  sponsihle  fnr  more  than  ItO  per  cent,  nt  .he  casualties,  rilles 
lieini,'  respiinsihle  Inr  not  miieli  more  I  han  .">  per  cent .  We  wt  re 
rather  late  ill  reali/.in;r  |h,'  on:;!  |,;|||  which  the  machine  ;:iin 
jilayeij  in  this  war.  ami  !  think  I  am  entitled  to  sa\  that  the 
lirst  liiiie  thai  the  importance  of  the  |iidh|em  was  impressed 
upon  me  was  hy  IIk;  Prime  Minisli  r  alter  his  lirst  visit  ti  '  ;• 
i'ront  in  Jiine. 

\Vhen  my  riylit  hoii.  Iririid  letnriied  Irom  Hie  Ironf.  he 
impressed  n])on  nu-.  in  the  liravest  |io^sihle  lan<.Mia<:e.  Hie  im- 
portance ol"  siip|ilyiny  on  a  very  lame  scale  machine  irnns  ; 
and  one  of  the  lirst  steps  was  to  make  arraiiiremenls  lor  miijti- 
plyiiij,'  many-lold,  and  as  f|iiick!y  as  j»<.ssil>|r.  njjr  output  of 
niuchiiK'  guns.     We  iimncdialely  placed  lari^e  orders  at  homi: 
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iiiiil  tilii'Diiil.    Kill  \\f  litix  )■  liikt'ii  slt'|is.  SI)  I'lir  IIS  III!'  Iiiiiiii'  iii'ilir- 

Well-  t'lilli'i'l  III  il.  til  s)  r  I  lull  I  li*'\  \M  Ir  I  VI  I  nil  il  I  lit  ti  Inli  \\  i 
ilssislt'ij  III  Ills  \\  il  It  liliii  lillMI  \  .  hi  1 11 II I  r,  ;  I  III  I  lllillrl  i:il  \\  r  riilii 
|ilr|rl\  t'i|lli|i|iri|  :i  llrU  litl'!'.)'  'li'liHN  Im  III)'  lii;iiilirilrl  IIM  ••! 
Ill)'  \  K'ki'i's  ^lln.  iiihl  III)  llir  iiiiH'liiiir  l<iit|s  iiimI  I  i|iii|iiiH'nl  lni\i 
Iktii  ilrliM  nil.  Iiiil  prndiii'l  khi  is  (Irlavnl  Im  \miiiI  uI  skill)  iI 
lilliDlir.  Ill  mmhIIh  r  |i:lll  nl'  Ilir  nHlllIlN  iltl  i  \ls|iii;;  liiiuliiiii 
UHII  lilrliitv  liiis  lircll  r\l<'llil)'<l  Ml  iil'ilrr  In  im  I'liisi'  lis  niil|tlll 
til  iinirliiiii'  iMiiis.  Tills  liiis  hffii  iliiiic.  siilisluiil  iiilK  .  I'm  utiks, 
\«liilt'  :i  iitw  tiii'liiiy  N>  |)it)tliii't<  a  siiiiiliii  aiiiniiiil  litis  Im  i  n 
liiiill  :iiiil  i-i|iii|t|M'il  ill  lilt'  siiiiH-  ilislt'ii'l.  'I'un  m  \v  riii'ltnii  > 
li:i\i'  Imi'ii  t-ni  It'll  «'lsiuli«>ri-  lo  liiiii  Dill  III  Id  r  l\  |its  iiT  mill  liiiii 

^11  IIS.      'I'llt'lf  is  iillf  I  \  |M-  ull  it'll  is  I  It  si    I'ltl'  tlt'lt'llff,  jlllnl  lli'l'  I  \  |ir 

iiiliniltlx  lii'lttr  Inr  allaik.  iiinl  iiiuilliti'  wliitli  is  lit  si  ul' all  Itn 
ati'ttplant's.  'I'lit-iilurc  vvi-  lia\t-  In  liini  mil  xaiimis  kintis  nl 
tnat'iiiiii- L,Miiis.  \t  I  \vn  nllii-r  wnrks  fslcii.simi  nl' plaiil  has  liri-ii 
tiiatlt>  Inr  lilt'  |iiniliit'linii  nl'  iiiat'liiiic^iiii  plaiil  in  milri  In 
iiKTiast'  iiiat'liiiii-  ^tiii  |irntliii'l  inn. 

/•/•(»«///(•//(•»»  liiriinsiil  Fivtfiifil 
'I'lif  ntt   rt'siill  siiH't'  ut'  lit'^an  tin  st-  n|)iialinns  lias  litiii  In 
int-ifiisf  llif  prniiiiclinn  tivt'lnlil  :    wi-  liirn  ml    I'im-  Ihih's   IIh 
niinibtr  xm-  wfif  Inniiiiijf  mil   al   Ihal  tialf.     In  llif  Nt'W  Vtai 
tlifif    will   lit-   a    |irntlni-limi    j,'it!iltr   still,    ami.    in    slinri,    mii 
n'<|uir«nuMiis  :ii<   \\(  ||  in  si>;|il  ni  lifint;  fiiHilltil. 

UiJI.s 
Willi  it'ijaiil  In  rill«>s.  \\c  \\:\\v  laktn  steps  similar  In  llinst 
takin  with  it'j.ianl  In  slitlls  ami  matliiiif  ^'iins.  Tlif  plant  lias 
lii'i-n  cxti-mliMl  al  linnif.  ami  larui-  ami  impmianl  nnltis  liavr 
luvn  jiivtn  In  Anurica.  Tin  if  is  nm-  I'tatiiif  wliifli  is  wmlli 
tnontinninu.  ]  N\ f  lia\f  ptililliil  mil  a  larii*'  ammmt  nl'  wmk  In 
I'crtain  linns  :  llifv  havf  not  Innicil  mil  rillts,  lint  smni-  liavt 
inatif  it'itain  i'mn|>nnfnt  parts,  wliilt  ntlur  linns  turn  mit  ntin  r 
parts  nf  tin-  rillf.  >Vf  |)ttltllt'  mil  tlitsf  parts  In  a  firt-al  inan> 
lirms.  and  wt-  prnpnsf  tn  liavt'  tlu-in  assi'inhlfil  umhr  tin 
supt^rvisinn  nf  sniiit"  t'\|Mrt  linn  like  l-'airiilil,  ami  by  thai  in(an> 
nbtain  a  i't>nsiii('ral)l('  incnasc  in  the  pnssihilitics  of  mitpul. 

Trench  Morlnrft 
I  I'onw  now  to  the  trench   mnrtar.     This  is  almost   a  neu 
dovolopnuMit.  ami  yet.  altliongli  it   s  a  new  development,  then 
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I  <  im  |);ii  I  lit'  Itii,  \v;m  \\  Im  it  I  li*Mi|ilii  i>.  Ii,i\  I'  n  m  ti  i|  innii  In 
mIiI  iimIIiikIs  i'lihi|illtl^  s|ilHl!'  villi'.  :iliil  nl  iniii  i-  I'lrhitills. 
Hill   III!'  Ill  ItiM  '  Ml  lli:il    I  I'lili  s;i\    iilxiiil    Itii  .  i     llml    ■.iiit  r   \\i- 

iltlilil  liMik   llij.liilv   llir  :'li  ll:iil<     )illl|ii|t    |i:it,    IMIDII    III    li\    liitly 

I  iiiM  s      !iMil  lliis  i-,  nil  nut  |>itt  I  III  ill  K'  iiM\  III  I  Im   I  i:hIi       'i  In  ri- 

liils  I  Mr  1 1  !l  M'llMiit  I  '>l:ilitis||i  i|  i'lir  III  -I  ItK'l  ioh  mi  i  uIIIii  Sinn  W  ll  li 
I  Ills  wiiiK  .  'I'lir  mil  I  III  I  III'  I  niii'li  iiiMl  tills  liiis  i;ti  :il  l\  iiirii  :im  it. 
Till-  |i|'«'si'iit  I  •'|iiil  III  II  t'liitiiii'lit  is  <  i|ii:i|  til  tlic  wlmlf  iilil|iiil 
III  llirilist  \  I'.'ir  III' t  II  mil  iiiiirt;irs  :  iit  mi\-  r)it»-  if  tin-  inrn  use 
III  KX'iU'l  •«'  iiinrliiis  wliirli  \\i  liiiii  mil  imw  iH  hiki  II  I  lliink 
llii  llmisi'  will  iii':iii|  Hint  ;i  .  Mit  i  Jin  Im  \  'linn  iiii  utJiM 
>li  M'liipiiiriils  III  this  1)  s|M<  I  wliiili  I  iliiii  nut  iiii  iittmi  Tin  n 
Ills  Ihiii  miIiiiiIiIi'  r\|n  riiiMtiliil  wink  nl'  n  kiinl  witiili  I  liiiij 
Im  ttrr  lliil    ilisrilss. 

(Iptiiit!  (ilnw 
Tin  re  hit  simiiiI  linimln  s  nl'  wmk  wliiil  I  inii/lit  Imvi- 
il\M'll  11 1  inn  ;  till'  instaiirr.  tlir  mil  |inl  nl'  n|itir:il  I  nil  nil  inns  ;  I  hi  I 
wr  Wire  sn  )|r|M-llil<'lil  nil  (irilii!iii\  Im  n|itii  ;il  (.'liiss  Unit  win  n 
llir  war  lirnkr  mil  tlnii-  wns  iiii  m  nti  rniniin  in  tins  cniinfrN. 
Orilcrs  liiiM-  Imi-ii  |>l;n(il  wImitm  r  |inssili|r  alnnml.  (•< Tiii:ih\ 
In  ir  WHS  |itTilniiiiii:itil .  Sli|is  |iii\r  In  in  tnkni  tn  iMinil 
laiticly  llir  n|i(i:iliniis  nl'  tin-  fiw  linns  in  tliis  cniinlrv.  With 
nuanl  In  r\|i|nsi\  is  |  liiivc  !|||t:ii|\  Injil  tin  llnlisi  nf  I  In-  sti  |is 
v\lii(li  wr  li!i\r  tiiKiii.  ami  nl'  till'  iin|iniliint  mw  wnrks  whidi 
lia\r  liccii  rmisl  niclril  in  ililliii  nl  paits  nt  tin  rniin'i\.  sn 
llial  I  Ft  rl  iniirnli'iit  that  uhilr  I  he  nut  pill  nt'  sh*  lis  ;im|  inittii- 
liims  lii-rnini's  very  rniisjili  ralilr.  tin'  ainmml  nl  hit.'h  «  \|ilnsi\is 
ami  prnpcliaiils  In  fill  tin  in  will  Im  ipiitr  :ii|('(|iiati  .  \nt  nnlv 
that,  I  lilt  I  I  III  Ilk  we  shall  Ix  aliji-  In  supply,  us  wi  an-  siippK  ini/. 
Mr\  cmisidrralilc  i|Maiit  it  i<  s.  c  spi-(i.il|\  nC  hi^'h  <  \p|nsi\is,  tn 
iHir  Allies  whn  an-  in  mcll  nitin  111.  Dm  iii<_'  tin-  last  thnr  wiiks 
llniT  has  1)1  111  an  additimi  In  the  pnwiis  nl'  the  .Ministr\'. 
ilillnrtn,  whilst  nianiiractiiri'  wa'^  in  nm  hamis,  disiMn  whs 
ill  thi'  hamis  nl'  tin-  \V  ii  Om<'t'. 


/hsi^n  i>litii(l  iitiilir  tin-  Miiiislrif 

The  fad  that  ynii  separated  thedesii.'n  frmii  the  inaiiiirartiire 
Ileecssarih'  eailsed  dela\-.  and  tin  re  had  liiin  a  iri,i,i\  i\i:il  «,(' 
Miiiiecessary  delay.  I'nr  which  I  lilanie  im  niie  except  the  svsleiii 
Ity  whicli  you  separated  the  control  and  tin-  ilireetimi  of  the 
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Iwii   lnjmclu's.      Ill    Kraiicc   flic   mamiriicliirc   miuI    the  {lesion 

were  iiiidtT  the  siinu-  coiilrul.     My  riiiht  lioii.  liiciKl  tlic  I'riiiK 

Minister  was  in  cliai'tit'  af  liic  War  Odicc  wlicn  I  pul  flic  wludc 

case  before  liiiii,  and  'u    lodk  llie  view  tliat   it   wa>  iniiiiiteh 

better  in  the  inti  •   ^i  ^  ;  f    ih  r"asin<r  output  tliat  tlie  Minister 

of  Munitions  slioi  mI  h"  nNjions'!  le  lor  both,  and  llie  el'l'eel  ol 

tliivt  has  been  thai  in    (Mdn.ni'  •  Hoard  and  the  Hoyal  Lal)ora- 

torv  at    Wdolwieli  .'..'       !■  en  transferred    to   the  Ministry  o) 

Munitions.    \V<'  are  al)le  now  to  co-ordinate  desiiiii  with  nianu- 

faetnre.      W'v    iiave    made    very    iniixirtant    ehanjits    rn    tlie 

()nhianc(?  Hoard.     ^Ve  liave  placed  at   the  bead  of  this  new 

Department  one  of  the  most  distinj^uished  artillery  ollieers   in 

the   British   .\rmy.   and   one  who   bad   (experience   for   about 

fifteen  months  in  directing  artillery  in  France.     lie  has  had 

the  assistance  of  two  or  three  others,  who  also  bad  experience 

at  the  Front,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  fireat  advanta<ie  when  you 

want   to   nianufa<'ture   th'    rij^bt    desijiii   to   have    the   actual 

experience  of  men  who  Jui\v'  been  <lirectinji  operations  at  the 

Front. 

Tlir  Question  of  Kcotiomy 

I  come  now  to  a  consideration,  the  last,  and  which  ])erba])s 
some  lion,  members  will  think  was  the  last  consideration  in 
n>y  mind.  I  mean  economy,  and  I  should  like  to  deal  with 
that  before  T  come  to  labour.  I  should  like  to  tell  my  bon. 
friends  below  the  (iauiiway  why  T  |»ut  economy  first  and  labour 
second,  and  why  I  am  ])uttinii'  them  so  near  foucther.  Tin 
Ministry  took  over  from  tin;  War  Ollice  certain  members  of 
its  financial  staff,  and  dnrinji  the  lirst  few  weeks,  and  I  thiidv 
months,  of  our  a<bHinistration  we  bad  the  ad\anta^e  of  tJK 
services  of  Sir  Charles  Harris,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Civil  Service.  The  work  was  too  <ireat  for  him.  and  we  bad 
to  make  other  arranjicments.  F-ven  before  the  (iovernmenf 
examimni  the  problem  of  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  flu- 
f^reat  spendinfi'  departments,  we  had  created  a  special  organiza- 
tion for  the  jjurpose  of  revising  ])rices  and  costs.  There  was 
Ji  very  able  aceonntant.  Mr.  Lover,  a  member  of  one  of  tlu 
most  important  firms  in  this  country,  who  placed  his  service- 
firatnitoiisly  at  our  dis|)o.sal.  We  set  him  to  the  task  of  scru- 
tini/.in^  contracts  and  examinintr  i)rices  and  {lenerally  soekini: 
out  methods  of  cuttin<i  down  and  keeping  down  exi)enditure. 
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![(•  Kiitliorcd  arouTui  liim  a  staff  of  cxix  ritiiccd  business  im-n 
and  aeconntaiits.  He  first  of  ail  cltvotcd  liis  attfiiti(»n  to  tlic 
()iiestif)n  of  film  ammunition,  because  that  is  tli(>  larircst  item 
uf  cxiK'tuiitiire— incom|)araJ)ly  tiic  lar<>(st  item  of  ixpcndittiir. 
'I'iic  prices  \v<  re  fixed  for  ;run  animimition  wiuii  tin-  need  was 
very  urgent.  Tfiere  was  no  time  to  bargain,  and  tliat  is  true 
iM.tii  of  the  War  Office  and  of  tiie  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Nrw 
firms  were  also  taken  on.  but  at  first  the  actual  cost  of  pmduct  ion 
of  unaccustomed  and  inexperieiu-ed  firms  is  very  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  ex[)erienced  firms,  so  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  prices  were  high. 

77/('  ( 'ost  of  Profhutiim 

The  conunittee  have  examined  very  careiully  the  cost  of 
production,  and.  as  I  jxiinted  (tut  earlier  in  tlie  course  of  my 
statement,  the  national  shell  factories  helped  us  tlu  re.  Iteeausc 
wc discovered,  and  we  knew  from  our  experience  in  the  national 
shell  factories,  what  the  actual  cost  of  production  was  in  every 
operation.  This  new  conunittee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
prices  could  be  consideral)ly  reduced.  A  new  scale  has  been 
devised,  but,  of  course,  it  is  oidy  a])plicable  to  new  contracts 
and  to  renewal  of  old  contracts.  Therefore  it  has  not  >  ct  come 
to  full  fruition,  but  I  will  Just  give  the  House  an  indication  of 
the  saving  which  will  be  effected  by  this  means.  The  cost  of 
tlie  anununition  for  18-pounders,  which  is  a  very  considerable 
item,  running  into  millions,  has  been  reduced  by  40  per  cent., 
and  the  cost  of  the  anununition  for  4i5  howitzers  has  been 
reduced  by  30  ikt  cent,  since  the  report  of  this  committee, 
and  all  the  new  contracts  are  based  on  those  prices.  I  have 
been  speaking  as  regards  the  complete  shell.  I  am  speaking  of 
ti)e  gun  anununition,  which  is  the  most  important  item  of 
t  xpenditure.  The  gun  is  a  comparatively  snuiU  nuitter  com- 
pared with  the  ammunition,  and  there  is  no  item  of  expenditure 
wiiieh  compares  with  the  expenditure  on  shells.  Therefore 
-Mr.  Lever's  conunittee  devoted  its  energies  to  examining  the 
cost  of  shells,  and  that  conunittee  is  still  gf>ing  on.  They  took 
first  of  all  the  lighter  guns,  because  that  is  a  considerable  item 
at  present,  but  they  are  proceeding  to  examine  the  heavy 
anununition,  and  they  are  going  on  to  examine  the  whole  of 
tlie  items  of  expenditure  in  the  Ministrv  of  Munitions. 
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The  StiTiiifi 
Hy  I  Ills  means  \vc  lidpc  \vc  will  sjinc.  jiikI  sa\f  mtv  <<m 
sidrriilily     savr    in    niilliims.    in    lens    uf   millions     npon    (In 
<'X|)«'n«lilnn'  wliirli   we  an-  inctniin^f.      line   I   sIkmiM   lik<'  [>< 
niak(*  an  appeal  to  IIk-  local  commiltt'cs.     ronlracls  arc  Itciin' 
placed  very  larj^ely  lliron<;li  these  local  mnnilions  c<immillc(  s 
At  lirst  it  was  always  m-ccssary  to  let  conlrajts  at  fairly  lii^ii 
pri<'cs,  bccanse  there  were  nnaccustomcd  firms  coming  in.  ami 
they  wonid  not  make  nnich  out  of  it.  althoii^'h  lln-  prices  wen 
hi^li.     Mnt   now  the  lime  is  comin<;  when  the  local  boards  ol 
mana;;cnicnt  should  assist  us  in  jilacinji  all  the  new  contracts 
and  all  the  renewals  upon  the  new   scale.     As  wc  have  had  :i 
fiood  deal  of  decent rali/.at ion  in  tin-  let.tinji  of  our  contracts   i 
j^ood  deal  of  responsibility  necessarily   falls  npon  those  com 
inittoes.   and    we   nnist    liav(>  their  co-operation    in   achieving: 
this  very  important  result  in  the  interests  of  nat  ioiial  ec(»nom\ 
When  W(>  nnard  the  prodijfious  cost,  of  the  war  e\<'ry  million 
saved   is  of  vital  importance,  not   merely  for  tlic  fiituic,  but 
actually  in  order  to  conserve  our  cn»'rjii<>s  for  the  carry inj^  .m 
<if  the  war  its<>lf. 

•'  of  ioiilnil  of  Mitdl  Marl.;  I 

}  have  alr(.  ,  ,)inted  out  the  econon\y  which  has  be<  n 
effected  in  lakinjj;  control  of  the  metal  market.  We  have  j^ot  In 
examine  the  prices  in  this  country,  compared  with  the  prici  s 
of  similar  metals  in  .\mcrica  and  elsewhere,  to  tind  how  suli- 
Btnntial  those  economics  are.  Wt-  have  saved  in  the  course  of  a 
sinjilc  year  somethinjr  wiiich  is  ccinal  to  Vul.  or  7<l.  in  the  i  i<\ 
income  tax  in  the  metal  mark<'t  alone.  There  is  anotlnr 
method  of  savinjj  -and  here  I  am  cominfj  very  near  to  labour 
by  ulterinij  the  proportion  of  lutme  and  foreiun  orders.  Wlieii 
the  Ministry  was  formed  the  proi)ortion  of  foreign  orders  in 
the  most  expensive  items,  like  jrim  ammunition  and  rilles.  wa^ 
two  forcijin  for  one  home.  What  does  that  mean  ?  The  mon 
foreign  orders  you  have  the  sireater  your  exchan<ie  dillicultv, 
and  the  prices  are  always  hijiher,  even  in  times  of  peace,  in 
America  than  they  are  here.  You  have  no  control  over  the 
industries  there,  and  therefore!  you  cannot  prevent  inltaiion  ui 
prices,  except  by  competition.  But  when  every  available  linn 
is  workinjr  hard  to  produce  for  you  there  is  practically  no  <oiii- 
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pclilion,  I)iil  \\\c  inoniciil  y(m  icdiicr  your  orders  IIm  n-  yon  arc 
ill  H  position  lo  (licliili-  Icriiis  with  i«  iranl  to  pricc"^.  Tlic  next 
(  oiisi<l«-riil  ion  is  t  lir  dcsiraltilily  ol'  l(:i\  in;;  t  he  Aiim  rican  niarl«  t 
as  inncli  as  yon  jiossildy  can  lo  the  ((tnipiiin;;  nl'  those  Allies 
who  have  not  (he  same  industrial  and  eimineerin^'  res.,nrees  as 
we  have,  'rherel'ore.  Iroin  every  point  of  view,  it  is  vital  that 
you  slioidd  <l(t  everylhin;,'  to  increase  the  proportion  which  we 
maniiracliirc  licni  in  comparison  with  what  we  order  from 
ahroad.     There  are  other  reasons  as  well 

.titii  hi  ilnrlnp  Home  Siipplivs 
t)iir  aim  on^dif  to  he  to  dcvclo|,  tJM'  home  resources,  and  we 
ha  -c  already  elTccted  a  very  snhstantiai  clian;.'e  in  the  pro- 
portion or  the  orders,  espctcially  in  the  more  cx|iensi\c  articles, 
hut  the  succ«ss  ol'  (his  essential  ol)ject.  ficpcnds  entirely  upon 
lahoiir  (•ndrcly.  and  I  come  (o  that  now.  We  want  lahoiir 
to  man  the  old  lactories.  'I'jierc  arc  machines  now  standinjr 
iiile-machiMes  of  the  most  modern  (ype  for  the  manuCactiire 
of  ma<-hiiie  mins  (or  which  onr  armies,  and  the  armies  <tf  our 
Allies,  are  ('lamourintr.  atid  which  arc  essential  lor  offence  and 
lor  defence.  Wc  cannot  f»u(  them  out  h<-cause  we  have  not  (lie 
necessary  skilled  labour.  'I'hcrc  are  some  things  for  which  \ou 
iMust^'ct  skilled  men.  There  arc  other  operations  for  which  you 
really  do  not  need  skilled  men.  'I'hat  is  the  whole  problem. 
If  you  eim  ^'ct  the  skilled  man  from  the  place  where  the  un- 
skilled man  or  woman  can  do  the  work  just  as  well,  and  put 
him  into  tlio  fa<tory  where  you  must  have  a  skillcrl  man.  \\n- 
jiroblem  of  tlie  war  will  l)c  solv<'d. 

The  AVu'  Fatiorirs  and  tinir  livqu'nvtunits 
So  much  for  t  lie  old  factories.  What  about  the  new  lactories? 
We  require  for  these  new  factories  HO.OOO  skilled  men,  and  from 
•JOO.ooo  to  ;U)(), ()()()  iinskillcd  men  and  women.  Ipon  our 
lit  ttinj^  them  depends,  as  I  think,  our  success  in  the  war.  Hut 
take  the  lowest  view  of  it.  Ipon  that  depends  entirely  whether 
wc  arc  ^'oiii^'  to  alter  substantially  the  proportion  of  orders  in 
favour  of  this  country,  and  conscfjuently  retiiicc  the  cost  of  tlu- 
war  by  tens  and  scores  of  millions  ol  pounds  in  tlie  course  of 
a  sinyle  year.  It  depends  upon  that  whether  we  ci;n  furnish  our 
armies  witli  jjuns,  IIh-  ri^dit  sort  of  ,<,'uns.  plenty  of  the   rijrlit 
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sort  111"  ^iins,  rides,  inacliiiic  yiiiis.  |>r<ij<-i'til(>s.  to  cniihlr  tlicni 
to  niakr  next  year's  cainpai;.'!)  a  sin>c«'ss.  I  s!ioiil<l  likr  t«i  ilwcll 
a  littl«'  more  upon  two  roiisidrralioiis,  liccaiisc  \\\r\  an-  ol 
«)\(r\vli("lmiii;;  import aiicr. 

.V((/  nvntfi)in<i  il 

I  liavc  heard  rumours  tiiat  we  are  o\  erdoi'iy  it,ov«T-orderin|;, 
over-l)uildiu<;.  over-i)rodueinf'.  Not  It  in;;  ou  Id  Ite  more  tualevo- 
leiil  or  more  mis>liie\-ous.  \'ou  can  talk  al)oul  o\«'r-()rderinji 
wlieii  we  liave  as  luueli  as  tlu-  (iermaiis  liav«',  and  evtii  tin  m  I 
sliould  like  to  arjfu*'  liow  far  we  liaAC  to  ;;o.  So  luisehie.ous  is 
tliat  kind  of  talk  lliat  I  camiot  help  thinkin;;  that  il  luusi 
have  been  orifjinated  by  men  of  pro-Ciermaii  sympathies,  who 
know  how  iui])ortant  il  is  that  oin' troops  should,  at  theeritieal 
moment.  In- short  of  that  overwhelming;  mass  of  material  which 
alon(>  can  br<-ak  down  the  resistane*-  of  a  hijihiy  entreiiehed  foe. 
In  spite  of  our  irreal  efforts,  we  have  not  yet  approached  the 
(•erman  and  Krench  production.  We  hav<'  j,'of  to  reach  that 
lirst  and  not  last.  France  is  of  opinion  that  ev\'n  her  colossal 
elTorts  are  inad(>(|uate.  I  have  consulted  jienerals  and  ollicers 
of  experieiu'c  in  the  Hritisii  and  Krencli  armies.  The  conferences 
which  I  have  had  with  the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  Franc<' 
liave  ^'iven  me  full  oppport unity  of  obtaininir  the  views  of  the 
most  highly  placed  and  distinijuished  ollicers  in  the  French 
.Vrmy.  Hefore  I  (juote  their  opinions,  let  me  ])oint  out  that  all 
these  <renerals  up  tt»  the  present  have  invariably  underestimate<l 
the  (juantity  of  materials  necessary  to  secur«'  victory.  I  am 
not  surprised.  It  is  so  prodifxious.  I  remember  u  j^rciit  Frcnci' 
fieneral — one  of  the  jxreatest  —saying  to  me  that  it  was  one  of 
the  surprises  of  the  war.  He  had  studied  tactics  with  the 
liitrliest  authorities,  and  he  says  that  that  is  the  great  surj)risc 
of  the  war.  F^very  battle  that  has  been  fought  has  denion- 
strated  one  thing  :  that  even  now  it  is  an  under-estimate  and 
not  an  over-estimate.  Take  the  last  great  battle— that  ol 
Loos.  Yon  had  a  prodigious  accunuilation  of  a'ninmnition. 
There  is  not  a  general  who  was  in  the  battle  who  in  giving  his 
report  does  not  tell  you  that  with  three  times  the  quantity  of 
amnninition,  especiallv  in  the  heavier  natures,  thev  would 
have  achieved  twentv  times  the  result. 
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It  is  liio  curly  to  talk  alxxit  over  pKidiicI  ion.  'I'lic  iiiusi 
liitiiiMiswiiy  (»rct<»ininii/,iii>,f  is  to  imxliicr  an  iria(l('(|iiali-  nppK  . 
A  ^'(KKJ  inar<;iri  is  liiit  a  sciisildc  iiisiirancc.  Less  than  cih  n.'li 
is  a  Coolisli  piece  oC  cxlravan^arui-.  t-'0(». (KM). ()()(»  will  pnidiicc 
an  enormous  (|nanlily  of  ainnninit  ion.  It,  is  lorly  davs"  cost  <>[ 
the  war.  If  you  ha\«'  it  at  the  crucial  inonicnl  your  war  nii^iit 
he  won  in  forty  flays.  If  you  have  not  t^ot  it  it  iniyht  run  to 
lour  hunilrcd  days.  What  sort  o|  (conoins  is  Miat  .■'  hut  it  is 
not  merely  that.  It  is  this  and  this  is  a  lael  which  I  inean  to 
rejicat.  in  ever\  s|ieecli  thai  I  make  on  the  (|u«  slion  :  What  \ou 
spare  in  money  you  spill  in  hlood.  1  hasc  a  \cr\  rcmarkahlc 
photo^jrajih  I  do  not  think  I  ou>,dd  to  say  where  I  ^i)\  it 
of  tlu'  liattle-lield  of  I.o«,s,  taken  innncdiately  alter  tlu'  hattU-. 
There  was  l)arl)c<l  wire  which  had  not  heen  d(slroyc<l.  'I'here 
was  one  machinc-yun  cm|)!acemerd  intact  onl\  one.  The 
others  had  l)een  destroyed.  There,  in  Ironl  ol  the  harhcd  wire, 
lay  hundreds  ol'^^'allant  men.  'I'here  was  one  machine  ^uti  one. 
These  arc  the  accidents  you  c-aii  ohviate.  llow  .'  llvtry  soldi(  r 
ttlls  me  there  is  hut  one  way  of  doin^i  it.  N'ou  nuist  have 
ciiou;,di  annnunilion  to  crash  in  cxcry  trench  wherein  the  ciKrny 
hirks,  t<»  destroy  ever;  eonereic  cm|»laccmcnt.  to  shatter  every 
machine  jiun,  to  renil  and  tear  c\cry  yard  ril  harhcd  wire,  so 
Ihal  if  the  ;  ncmy  want  to  resist  they  will  have  to  do  it  in  the 
open,  fae<-  to  face  with  heller  men  than  themselves.  That  is 
tile  secret  plenty  of  anununition.  1  hope  that  this  idea  that 
we  arc  turniuj;  out  too  nuich  will  not  enter  into  the  mind  of 
workman,  capitalist,  taxpayer,  or  any  l»od\  until  we  ha\c 
« iiou^h  ((»  cra;.h  our  wa\  throuj,di  to  victory.  Voii  nuist  s|)eud 
wisely;  you  nuist  spend  to  the  hest  purpose;  \ou  must  not 
pay  oxtruvagiint  prices  ;  hut,  for  Ileavetrs  sake,  if  there  are 
risks  to  be  taken,  let  them  he  risks  for  the  |>oeket  of  the  tax- 
p..yer,  and  not  for  tlu-  lives  of  the  soldiers  I 

I'Aonnitiizc  in  Citst  not  in  Oiilpnf 
The  right  path  of  economy  is  therefore  i.ot  to  reduce  the 
output,  but  to  reduce  the  cost,  and  labour  alone  can  help  us 
here.  There  are  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  mijclnnes  for  turning 
out  lathes  in  this  country  working  on  night  shifts.  [.\n  lion, 
member  :     Why  ?J      I  urn  coming  to  the  reason  why.      \\c 
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have  ai)i)cali'(l  to  the  einplox trs.  They  say,  ' Wo  cannot  gi( 
the  hibour.'  It  is  tnu-.  They  have  not  jrot  tlie  skilled  labour. 
But  there  are  many  of  tlusc  operations  wliieh  eould— I  will 
not  say  just  as  elTeetively.  but  effeetively  enough— be  dis- 
charged by  un8kille<l  nu-n  and  women.  We  have  done  every- 
thing we  eouhl  to  supply  skilled  labour.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  ineri'ase  the  edieieney  of  labour.  We  have  had  a  most 
able  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Newman, 
trying  to  increase  the  elliciency  of  labour  by  seeing  that  tlu 
men  an<l  wonuii  gel  good  condilions  for  working. 

Conililioiis  <ij'  Labour 
The   ab(»lition   tif  Sunday    laljour   has   been   rccommencled. 
There   are   commiltees   on    fatigue.      There   are   (piestions   of 
health  welfan-.     There  are  (|uesti(>ns  of  <'iinteens.     All  (hesf 
(luestions  are  being  gone  into  with  a  view  to  imjjroving  th( 
•strength  of  the  men.  enabling  them  to  «ndure  and  to  do  better 
work  while  they  are  at  it.    We  have  done  our  best  by  means  of 
a  great  system  of  munilioi.  volunteers  to  iill  up  the  gaps.    It  is 
no  use  going  into  the  (luestion  why  we  did  not  get  more  than 
5,000  or  0,000.     We  are  trying  to  get  men  from  the  Colours, 
but  it  is  a  great  rearguard  action.     It  is  like  getti-ig  through 
barbed  wire  entanglements  without  heavy  guns.     There  an 
entrenchments  behind  entrenchments.     You  have  not  mcrelv 
the  Army,  the  corps,  the  division,  the  brigade,   the  battalion, 
and    the    company,   but  the  platoon,  and  even  the  squad - 
everybody  lighting  to  prevent  men  from  coming  away.     I  am 
not  surprised.     I  am  not  blaming  them.     Skilled  men  at  any 
trade  are  skilled  men  at  every  trade.     Your  intelligent  skilleil 
man  is  a  good  man  in  the  trenches,  and  nobody  wants  to  lose 
him.     Therefore  every  corporal  fights  against  parting  with  a 
good,  intelligent,  skilled  workman.    As  my  hon.  friend  points 
out,  the  men  themselves  feel  that  they  arc  running  away  from 
danger  in  order  to  go  back  to  comfort  and  high  wages  and 
emoluments,  and  they  do  not  like  it.     It  is  a  very  creditabh 
story.     At  last  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  get  over  thesi 
difliculties,    largely    through    the    rertinacity    and     tact     of 
Major  Scott.    Let  me  again  acknowledge  the  very  great  assis- 
tance we  have  got  from  hon.  nuinbers  of  this  House.     Hon. 
members  have  assisted  very  materially,  not  merely  by  what 
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llit-y  did,  but  by  their  vtry  prehemr.  Tlu-y  iitivo  no  idea  liow 
niueh  tliat  founts.  Tlie  fact  that  it  was  known  that  lion, 
iiieinbers  liad  taken  particular  interest  in  the  matter  and  were 
liclpinfi,  enabled  us  to  get  the  men.  'Ac  liave  got  a  very  con- 
siderable number,  but  nothing  like  what  we  want. 

The  Organizalion  of  Labour 

It  all  depends  upon  orj;ani/,ed  labour.  Inless  tliey  allow  us 
to  place  unskilled  men  and  women  at  work  wliich  hitherto 
perhaps  has  been  the  monopoly  oC  skilled  men.  in  order  that 
we  may  take  the  hijihiy  skilled  men  away  and  pi't  tliem  into 
nther  work,  we  eaniiol  do  what  we  want.  Vou  may  ask  why 
it  has  not  bet^n  done  ?  1  will  tell  the  Jlouso  why.  It  is  far 
better  that  the  House  should  be  told  (juiti'  frankly.  The  loaders 
of  the  tra<le  unions  made  an  ajfreeiuent,  but  we  found  exactly 
the  same  dilliculties  as  we  fouml  in  the  release  of  men  from  the 
Colours.  If  you  yo  down,  down,  down,  there  is  an  action  t(» 
l)e  fouyht  ill  every  area,  every  district,  every  town,  every  work- 
shop, every  lodge — they  all  fight  against  it.  The  weakness  is 
lliis  :  <,iir  bargain  was  that  we  should  restrict  the  prolits  of 
the  employer.  To  a  certain  extent  the  fact  that  we  have?  kept 
our  bargain  has  been  against  us.  Why  ?  A  few  employers 
liave  done  their  very  best  to  what  we  call  dilute  the  labour,  and 
lliey  have  been  met  with  un<iucstionable  resistance.  It  has 
taken  us  weeks  to  overcome  this  resistance.  The  rest  of  the 
employers  know  this,  and  .say,  "  At  any  rate,  we  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  If  we  increase  the  output  by 
means  of  night  shifts  it  does  not  increase  our  j)rolits.'  The 
jH'rsonal  interest  has  been  comiiletcly  eliminated,  and  when 
men  are  working  hard  superintending  their  work,  and  anxious 
enough  work,  and  suffering  from  overstrain,  they  really  do  not 
le<'l  like  embarking  in  a  conflict  with  their  own  men  in  order  to 
increase  the  outjmt  which  so  far  as  their  works  arc  concerned 
makes  no  difference. 

The  Appeal  to  I'alriolism 

There  is  only  one  appeal  to  employer  and  employed  :  it  in 
llie  appeal  to  patriotism  !  The  employer  must  take  .steps.  He 
is  loath  to  do  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  inertia  which  comes  to  tired  and 
overstrained  men — as  they  all  are.     They  must  really  face  the 
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l(.cal  trmlc  unions,  and  ptil  forwar.l  fh,  <knian.l,  lucausc  until 
tlicy  .lo  so  i|„.  Statr  cannot  conu-  in.    Wi;  have-  had  an  Act  ol 
Parliauicnt.  but  the  law  must  hv  j.ut  into  operation  by  sonic 
l)()<ly.     I'nlcss  tliu  tn.ploycr  b(jri„,s  by  putting  on  the  hith.s 
unskilled  men  ancl  women  we  eaimot  enforce  tliat  Aet  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  first  step,  then  lore,  is  that  the  empl«.yer  must 
ehalln/.e  a  deeision  ujion  the  matter.     He  is  not  doinif  so 
bceause  of  the  troul)|e  whieh  a  few  other  firms  have  liad.    Lei 
us  do  it.    Victory  depends  upon  it  !    Hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
|)it Clous  lives  rh'pend  upon  it.    It  is  a  (jueslion  of  whether  von 
are  ^oinj.  to  brin,^  this  war  victoriously  to  an  end  in  a  year,  or 
whether  it  is  tioiua  In  Uugor  on  in  l)loodstained  paths  foV  vears 
Labour  has  got  the  answer.     Tlic  contract  was  entered  into 
witli  labour.    We  are  carrying  it  out.    It  can  be  done. 

The  Danger  of  '  Too  Late  ' 
1  wonder  wliether  it  will  not  be  too  late  ?  Ah  !  two  fatal 
words  of  this  war  !  Too  late  in  moving  liere.  Too  late  in 
arriving  there.  Too  late  in  coming  to  this  decision.  Too  late 
m  starting  with  enterprises.  Too  late  in  preparing.  In  tliis 
war  the  footsteps  of  tlie  Vllied  forces  Jiave  been  dogged  by  tlie 
mocking  spectre  of  'Too  Late';  and  unless  we  (|uicken  out 
movements  damnation  will  fall  on  tlic  sacred  cause  for  which 
so  much  gallant  bl<M.d  has  flowed.  I  beg  employers  and  work- 
men not  to  have  •  Too  Late  '  inseribe.l  upon  the  portals  of  their 
workshops  :    that  is  my  appeal. 

Kverything  in  the  next  few  months  of  this  war  depends  ui)on 
•1.  U  hat  has  haj.]  led  ?  WV  have  had  the  co-operation  ol 
our  Allies.  Gnat  results  have  been  arrived  at.  At  the  last 
conlcrenee  of  the  Allies  decisions  were  arrived  at  which  will 
affect  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.  The  carrying  of  them  out 
depends  upon  the  workmen  of  this  country. '  The  superficial 
facts  of  the  war  are  for  the  moment  against  us. 

Favourable  Auspices 
All  the  fundamental  facts  are  in  our  favour.    That  means  we 
have  every  reason  for  looking  the  facts  steadily  in  the  face 
Ihere  is  nothing  but  encouragement  in  them  if  we  look  be- 
neath the  surface.     The  chance^  of  victory  are  still  with  ,.s. 
>\c  have  thrown  away  many  chances.    But  for  the  most  part 
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tlH-  lH-s»  .s,i||  .rn.ains.      Ir.  (his  war  ||m-  .l.n.n.ls  M.al  ,nak.-  lor 
succors  III  a  sl.orf  war  witc-  with  uur  .lumi.s.     All  *Uv  a.lvan- 
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Mil  .     HottiT  preparation  l«.f„r,.  tlu-  war.  int.rior  lin.s,  unitv 

<»l  cc.nunand -th„M.  lulon^cl  to  tho  oiu-.ny.     .Mor.  than  thai, 
""'loubledly  he  has  shown  greater  readiness  than  we  In  harn 
the  lessons  of  the  war  and  t<»  adapt  hiinseir  to  them.     He  ha<l 
a  better  coneeption  at  first  ,.1  what  war  really  meant.     I  haw 
^'uns,    imuhine   «uns.    treneh    warfare-  that "  was   his   studv"' 
Our  study  was  the  sea.     We  have  ae.„mplished  our  task  tlu're 
to  the  last  letter  of  the  promise.    The  advantages  of  a  protraete.l 
«iir  are  ours.     WV  have  an  overwhelming  snperioritv  in  the 
mw  material  of  war.    It  is  still  with  us  in  spit,>  c,f  the  laet  that 
the  Central  Powers  have   by  their  sueeesses   increased   their 
reserve  ol  men  and  material.     TI.e  overwhelming  s.iperioritv 
•s  .stdl  with  us.    We  have  the  e<.mmand  of  tlu-  M.t  that  gives  us 
ready  access  ♦-,  neutral  countries.     Above  all-  -and  this  tells 
.n  a  long  wa.-we  have  the  better  cans,-.     It  is  better  for  the 
leart.    Nations  do  not  eiulure  to  the  end  for  a  bad  cause.    All 
these  advantages  are  ours.     Hut  this  is  the  nu.ineiit  of  intense 
|>rej)aration. 

A'/nr^'//  find  licsoliition  Esscnlia/ 
It   is  the  moment  of  putting  the  whole  of  our  ener-ies  at 
n».ne  mto  preparing  for  the  blow  to  be  struck  al,road?    Our 
Meet  and  the  gallantry  of  the  trooj.s  of  the  Allies  luive  given  us 
nne  to  nmster  our  reserves.    Let  us  utilize  that  time  without 
tlK-  loss  of  a  moment.    Let  us  cast  aside  the  fond  ilh.sion  that 
you  can  win  victory  by  an  elaborate  pretence  that  v..u  arc- 
^lo'Hg  so.     Let  us  fling  f,  one  si.le  rivalries,  trade  jealousic.s 
professional,  political-every thing.    Let  us  be  one  people  '    One 
■n  aim,  one  m  action,  one  in  resolution  to  win  the  most  sacred 
cause  ever  entrusted  to  a  great  nation. 
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AMEHU  A  AND  THE  ALLIES 

Tin;  I'ilj^iims  «nt«rtaiii(«l  llu-  Hon.  .I.vMi;s  M.  HiXK  at  tlif 
Savoy  Hoti'l.  on  \V««liuMlay.  July  r*.  U)Ui.  to  a  lumlu-on.  at 
wliieli   Viscount   Hryct;  prchwUd,  and  iiropostd  thf  health  o! 

tlu'ir  j;u«'st. 

MH.  MIX  K  S  SI'KlXll 

l.il  ini-  say  in  tin-  liisl  place  to  L(H«1  Hrycc  that  1  shall  cany 
back  the  niossaye  with  which  he  hah  done  nie  tiie  honour  to 
c  itrust  to  me,  and  it  will  n-ceive  a  very  ready  rcspons*-  anion^i 
the  thoughHul  people  (»f  my  country,  for  I  am  persua<led  that 
the  best  thou^jht  of  America  is  that  it  would  l)e  a  worhl-wide 
calamity  if  this  war  did  not  end  with  a  conclusive  victory  for 
the  principles  so  noi)ly  defended  by  the  Allies.  I  will  also 
carry  back,  the  j)ossibIy  unnecessary  messa<j;e  that  this  war  is 
not  yoinji  to  be  a  draw.  I  was  in  this  country  in  the  first 
month  of  tiie  war  and  then  Knj,dand  reminded  me  of  a  <;real 
St.  Meinard  doj,'  which,  in  a  spirit  of  itohlissv  iMigc,  compla- 
cently wa^'f^cd  its  tail  when  attacked  l)y  a  ])owcrlul  adversary. 
To-day  Kngland  seems  to  me  like  a  bull-<lo^'  with  the  business 
end  of  his  jaws  lirmly  set  in  his  a.ssailanfs  throat. 

i.et  me  further  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  I  als(. 
take  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  the  majinilicent  compliment 
wJiich  the  author  of  The  American  ConimoinuaHli  has  been 
pleased  to  i)ay  me.  I  know  full  well  that  it.  the  gencrouN 
appreciation  which  you  hav<'  shown  ne,  and  which  he  has 
eontuincd  by  his  gracious  reference  to  the  little  1  have  done, 
that  you  have  greatly  exaggerated  any  service  that  I  wa- 
privileged  to  render,  an<l  yet  1  shall  not  blunt  the  tuie  edge  of 
the  compliment  by  too  vigorous  a  disclaimer.  You  know  that 
Lord  Bryce's  name  in  my  country  carries  immense  weight, 
possibly  nicire  so  tiian  any  other  publicist  of  any  nation.  When 
Lord  Bryce  si;eaks,  whether  in  printed  page  or  oral  speech,  w.- 
are  accustomed  to  accept  it  as  almost  ex  cathedra,  and  I  there 
fore  feel,  in  view  of  what  he  has  said  about  my  little  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversial  history  of  the  war,  very  much  a.s 
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Dr.  Johnson  did  uli.n  In-  visit.'<l  Kinu  (..•oip>  III  aixl  lli> 
-Majtsly  was  pIcuMrl  to  iiiak<-  sonu-  \«r\  coiiipliimiitaiy 
remarks  about  tin-  Fltit  Strett  pliilosoplHrs  dictionary.  Wlun 
Dr.  Johnson  nlurru-d  to  the  cMr-raithlMl  Moswrll,  and  t(»ld 
liiin  witli  natural  jrratilication  what  His  .Majisty  had  said. 
Hoswill  said  :  *  IVhat  did  you  say  when  tht-  Kinj;  praised  your 
dielionary  ?  '  Dr.  Johnson  replied  :  '  Am  I  a  man  to  handy 
words  with  my  So\  .reijiii  ?  11  His  Majesty  says  lliat  my 
<iietionary  is  the  hest  in  the  l-;ii;;hsh  lanyuaj^e,  it  nnisl  he  so." 
Similarly  I  shall  aicepl.  not  heeauM-  I  helieve  it.  ur  without 
ureal  misyi\in;rs,  Lord  Hryee's  ;;raeioiis  introduction  and  tht 
■generous  rehrenees  winch  he  has  made  to  tlu-  *  lOv  idenee  in 
the  Case  *. 

.1  Mcsstifiv  of  doixkci'' 

I  have  ciMue  here  to  hrinj,'  a  mt'ssa^M-  ol' <,'(»odwill  from  IIh; 
Anu-riean  l'il;,'rims.  and  heeaiisc  you  arc  all  husy  men  I  wish  to 
"peak  as  hriclly  and  rapidly  as  possible.  I  ha\«-  not  any  pre- 
pareii  s|,cech.  Ihis  is  not  the  time  lor  didactic  (  ssays  ur  ornat*- 
nratit)ns.  In  these  drcadlul  days-  to  use  the  line  phrase  ol 
Tom  I'aine.  •  the  times  that  try  nun's  souls  "  the  only  tiling 
that  is  \aluahle  in  speech  is  sincerity,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  I 
want  to  speak  lo  you  about  the  only  topic  of  which  you  ma.\ 
wish  to  hear  me  :  namely,  the  relations  ol' the  lnit«(l  Stales  lo 
lliis  war  and  lo  the  Allies. 

Tlu-re  is  one  ol)\  ious  limitation  upon  any  discussion  ol'  the 
Nubjeet  at  my  hands.  Whatever  may  be  my  views  at  home.  I 
I  ;imi(»l  discuss  the  political  policies  ol'  the  part\  ol'  the  day  in 
I  lie  I  lilted  States.  1  ha\e  very  stronji  convictions  with  resjucl 
lo  many  ol'  these  policies,  and  .  .lave  not  hesitated  to  express 
I  Item  with  <;reat  I'reedom  to  audiences  ol' my  own  countrymen; 
bill  ir  I  shall  ever  be  tempted  lo  eritiei/.e  in  a  public  ;.;atiurin<,' 
ill  a  loreifrii  land  either  the  President  ol'  the  Inited  Stales  or 
I  lie  Governmtnl  ol'  the  day,  may  my  tonj,'ue  cleave  to  the  root 
of  my  mouth  ! 

He  the  acts  of  a  political  (iovcrnmcnt  what  they  may,  the 
V  ital  importanee  for  the  j>:reat  future  is  what  has  been  the  spirit 
<||  the  j)eople,  because  in  the  lon^^  run  that  is  nu)re  signilieant 
tiian  the  temp(..rary  policy  tsf  any  j.arty  of  tite  day.  I  have  only 
uralifying  news  to  brinjf  to  this  distinjruishe*!  audience  as  to  the 
uttitudc  of  our  people. 
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I  was  ill  l')ii}{ljiii<l,  us  I  Imvf  sai<l,  in  IIm  lirsl  imudIIi  hI  iih 
war.  I  n-mfinlM-r  with  wlial  iiitinst.  |i«Tlia|is  I  iiii^lil  alinoNi 
say  s<tli(ilii<lc.  tlioii^'liiriil  i')ii^'lisliiii<  ii  ask«il,  wluii  tlu;  war 
cainc  as  a  Itolt  oiit  <>l'  Hh-  Miit-.  what  will  lie  llii-  vrrdict  oi 
AiMcricu  ?  It  was  iiol  incrcly  llic  scntiinriiJal  side  i>l  thai 
vcniirl  wliicli  iiit»T«slril  ymi,  aithoii^li  I  think  sunn-  nl  \t,u 
altaclKMi  final  iinportaiuc-  to  what  your  kiiisinrn  across  IIk 
Atlaiitif  would  say  as  to  the  itlii«-al  as|Kcls  ofthryrt-at  ronlrc. 
vrrsy.  lint  tiuTc  wcrr  obvious  prartit-al  aspci-ts  with  iisp»(l 
to  \onr  ^rcat  l-Jiipiro  wliich  made  the  <|n*'stion  of  some  import - 
ancf.  II  was  important  to  know  how  America  wonid  \i«w 
u  <.M-cat  world-crisis,  as  to  which  all  its  past  political  Innlilions 
jiavc  it  no  preliminary  prepossessions. 

.iniciitit'.s  Si/niiKifhif  uilli  thf  .illirs 

The  veniiet  that  came  to  yon  across  the  Atlantic  was 
Npotitaiieons  and  oscrwhelinini;.  We  ha\e  in  our  histois 
viewed  with  varicfl  Icelin^^'s  and  a  lack  ol  clearl>  prepoii- 
ileratiii<(  views  the  pii-vions  wars  of  Knropc  in  the  iiinctceiitii 
eentnry,  as  we  consi<lered  them  in  their  ethical  ami  practical 
Hspeels.  Hilt  in  this  case  the  overwlnlmiim;  sentiment  of  tin 
people,  whether  ixpnssed  l>y  press  or  pnl|iit.  \)\  iini\ersilv 
or  college,  by  bankers,  inerehants,  or  the  masses  toilin;i  in  tlu 
laelories  and  the  lields.  was  overwhelinin<iiy  in  iNoiir  oi  the 
.\llies.  Kxcludiufi  one  or  two  <lcments  of  oiir  jiopiilatioii 
which  by  reason  of  lies  of  blood  to  some  extent  ran  «<)iint«'r  ti' 
that  jfcnera!  opinion,  the  pieponderalinji  jiidjieinent  of  tla 
Aineriean  people  was  then,  and  af.r  eifihteen  iiKHilhs  remain^ 
to-day.  witlioni  dimimition  or  sinulow  ol  tiirniii;:.  luart  ar 
soul  with  the  .Mlics. 

While  that  verdict  needs  no  further  statement,  for  it  is  ;i 
commonplace  of  our  current  political  history,  yet  it  has  certain 
features  which  may  not  have  received  full  recov:nitioii  in  thi> 
country. 

In  the  lirst  place,  it  was  a  ilispassionatt'  \cidiet.  I  mean  l)> 
that  it  was  little  uffceted  by  racial  kinship.  I  believe  that  tlir 
American  people,  if  they  had  thought  that  Kiij^Iand  was  in 
the  wrong  in  unsheathing  its  swurd  un  behalf  of  Helgium,  nr 
in  entering  upon  this  great  world-<juarrel,  would  have  reached 
that  conclusion  uninfluenced  by  racial  kinship  or  the  ties  uf 
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I'lfwid.     Tin-  M-rdicI   wiis  us  ricarlv  i|js|)assintiu(4>  as  niu-  coiiM 
\|>«-<'l  in  u  V  nlicl  ot  luiniaii  In  iims. 

Ill  llio  sccoiuf  |»|ii«T  it  was  mm)  an  nraihniii   Mnliit.  r<  aclM-d 
iltt  f   vitUii'  at    tin-   lircaklaHl    laltic  and   ri.tirolh n   lt»  (on-   the 
'iiadows  ..r  rvinini/  IVil.     It   was  a  vrrdici    i.ndtn.l  all.  r  |Ih- 
urcutcst   int(ll(«tnar<-(intr«.\.i>\    Mia!   ni\   <(>nntr\   cwv  kiMw. 
For  risihtiHn  rmtntlis  i|s  propli    da>   and  niuhf  discnsstd  this 
(pu'stion  ;    it  was  a  coMinnnipl.ici   <d' <'<iii\  crsatinn  lu  sa\   that 
xvhcn<-\«T  a  irronp  .d'  iidtllii;.  nt  inin  and  ,\unirn  w.n-  u'atlMrcd 
lo;;.tli<T  :dl  >snl>|(cts  iiii-vitaldv    It         «.    the  war.      Morcox  i  r. 
(.niiiaiiN  .  appnciatitiL'  the  value  of  t,      .Mnfriran  vrnlict.  did 
not   li«-sitatt>  to  a|)|iuiii«   its  a<h-ontliis  (liahnli  in  the  iicrsi.n  nl' 
l)r.l)(rid)nr^,  who  liuan(«d  1)\  inillions.  and  nidtd  h\  th<Misands 
nl  (it-rnian  vojnntccrs.  alliiii|.t((l  at  <\<  rv  cross-road  and   in 
llic  ««'idn-s  of  .Mil-  citits.   to   r«-\trsc  that    v«r<li<l    l»y  a   \crv 
lorrrnt  of  controversial  arj;ufiicnt  ;ind  liy  appeals  to  ••very  idea 
or  enioti«in  wliieh  they  thought  nii«ht  impress  the  .\rn<rican. 
They  appeaU-d  to  our  sup|>osed  cu|»idily.  our  fears,  our  preju- 
dices, our  interests,  to  ever\   consideration  which  iniyht  alh-f  t 
the  spontaneous  verdict  that   was  tirst  pronoiniced.     Vet  Kiev 
werefinallyol)lijre<iloa<linil  that  this  jndyenieid  of  the.Vinerican 
l«eoph'  was  a  set  t  led.  nuil  iinil,  dcliherate,  and  irrc  vocal)le  jufl^e- 
meiit  -in   no  respects  acadcniie.   hut   such  a  jud^eincid   as  a 
court  (d"  law  would  pronounc<'  upon  a  consideration  (d'  all  the 
facts. 

A^ain,  this  verdict  was  a  militant  verdict.  I  in(>an  that  the 
American  |H(i|  iediti  not  in  a  spirit  of  moral  dilettanl  is?n  simply 
cxpres.s  an  opinion  about  this  war.  an<l  thin  resume  1  heir  norma! 
activities.  Yu  an  extent  far  >j;reater  than  perhaps  som<-  of  you 
appreeiat*-.  American  men.  womerj.  ami  childicn  have  heen 
for  eif,diteen  months  workuiu;  in  their  several  (  apacities.  (  ither 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  war  or  to  stem  the  V,^  rman 
propaganda,  by  buildinj,'  uj)  a  strong  militant  public  opinion 
lor  the  Allies.  So  that  if  the  war  is  a  war  primardy  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  we  have  been  partici|»ants  to  >ome  extent,  and  our  part 
has  not  been  only  that  of  a  cold,  callous,  selfisii  outsider,  as 
some  have  thought. 

Finally,  tins  verdict  was  in  a  sense  a  disinterested  \.rdict. 
hy  which  I  n\ean  that  it  was  lift  le  affected  by  our  own  inter*  sts. 
We  did  not  ask  whether  it  was  to  om-  interests  that  this  or  that 
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group  of  nations  should  triumph.  Indeed,  our  sense  of  (h-tadi- 
nient  made  it  seem  t(»  us  tluit  neither  the  fate  of  Belgium  nor 
of  Serbia  affected  us  direetly  in  a  i)urely  praotieal  sense,  and  it 
was  therefore  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  issue  which  powerfully 
appealed  to  our  emotions  and  nuuh-  us  willing  and  enthusiastic 
adherents  of  the  Allies*  cause. 

You  will  howevc^r  ask.  that  11  tlu;  verdict  was  thus  over- 
whelming,  why  did  it  not  iiufl  a  greater  reflex  in  the  action  of  the 
Ciovernment  as  a  political  entity.  I  have  said  that  I  cannot 
discuss  the  i)olitical  policies  of  the  ])arty  of  the  day  of  my 
country.  While  I  am  not  of  that  party,  still  it  speaks  for  my 
country,  and  while  I  reserve  the  right  to  criticize  it  in  my  own 
country,  yet  with  me  and  every  true  American  politics  stop 
at  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  and  therefore  I  camiot  critici/.*- 
the  present  Administration  in  Washington  in  another  country. 
But  I  can  give  you  the  reason  why  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  I'nited  States  as  a  political  entity  could  not  take  any  other 
part  than  that  of  neutrality  in  this  world-crisis. 

Why  the  United  States  remained  Xeutral 
England  and  the  United  States  are  both  conservative 
nations,  certainly  the  two  most  conservative  democracies  ol 
the  world.  We  love  settled  institutions.  We  cling  to  tlie  old  : 
we  dread  the  new.  We  believe  that  that  wliich  has  in  the  past 
been  tried,  has  a  violent  presumption  in  its  favour.  Never  was 
a  nation  more  dominated  by  a  tradition  than  our  nation  was 
by  the  tradition  of  its  political  isolation.  It  has  its  roots  in 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  American  commonwealth.  In  nine 
generations  no  political  party  and  few  public  men  have  ever 
questioned  its  continued  cfTicacy.  The  i)ioneers,  who  came  in 
1020  acros",  the  Atlantic  to  Plymouth  Hock  and  founded  the 
American  Commonwealth,  desired,  like  the  intrepid  Kent  in 
King  Lear,  to  'shape  their  old  course  in  a  country  new  ',  so 
that  the  si)irit  of  detachment  from  Europe  was  implanted  in 
the  very  souls  of  the  pioneers  who  conquered  the  virgin  forests 
of  America.  Our  colonial  history  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  this  spirit  of  detachment  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers 
and  the  centralizing  demands  of  the  Mother  Coimtry.  Our 
revolt  was  not  merely  about  a  2d.  stamp  on  tea.  We  proclaimed 
independence  from  the  same  instinct  of  separation  and  detacii- 
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inent.  When  \Vasliinpton  in  the  Nupoleonie  wars  ])roeh»inie<l 
a  poliey  of  neutrality,  lie  afjain  expressed  the  instinetive  feelinj,' 
of  his  countrymen  that  Anieriea  should  not  be  the  shuttleeoek 
of  Knropean  polities.  We  had  had  louff  exjxrienee  of  this.  As 
Maeaulay  said,  the  rape  of  Silesia  had  mad*'  the  whites  and 
In<lians  fifrht  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the  (Jreat 
Lakes. 

When  Washiufiton  <iave  in  his  o;reat  Farewell  .Vddress  his 
last  testament  to  his  eountrymen.  he  ileluied  the  forei<?n  poliey 
of  the  I'nited  Stales  better  than  it  has  l)eeu  defmed  before  or 
since.  He  said  that  Kurope  has  a  "set  (tf  primary  interests 
which  to  us  luive  none  or  a  very  remote  relation  ",  and  therefore 
lie  advised  that  we  should  not  by  '  artificial  ties  implicate  our- 
selves in  the  ordinaiff  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the  nrtlinaii/ 
combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  and  eiunities." 

My  countrymen  for  many  fjenerations  have  accepted  this 
counsel  of  our  Founder  as  infallible,  but  they  have  not  alway.s 
appreciated  the  weijiht  that  Washinjjton  meant  to  give  to  the 
expression  'artificial  ties',  and  "ordinary  vicissitudes  and 
ordinary  enmities  '.  Washington  recognized  that  there  might, 
as  is  now  the  case,  be  an  extraordinary  vicissitude  in  which  a 
conflict,  while  originating  primarily  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  primarily  affecting  its  internal  politics,  might  yet  affect  the 
very  bases  of  civilization,  and  impose  uj)on  the  I'nited  Stales, 
as  upon  every  civilized  nation,  the  fullest  respttnsibility  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  by  establishing  inter- 
national justice.  13y  "artificial  tics"  Washington  meant,  I 
Ihink,  hard-and-fast  alliances  of  an  entangling  nature.  He  did 
not  intend  to  ignore  the  natural  ties  which  spring  from  racial 
kinship  or  conmion  ideals. 

The  Effect  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  Monroe  doctrine  illustrates  the  same  policy  of  isolation, 
lor  it  was  founded  upon  a  disclaimer  of  any  interest  by  the 
I'liited  States  '  in  the  internal  affairs  of  F,uro|)e  '. 

I  appeal  to  you,  men  of  England — as  many  of  you  stan«i  high 
in  the  public  life  of  this  country  of  settled  traditions— if  a  tradi- 
tion had  existed  in  England  for  three  centuries,  and  had  persisted 
among  nine  generations  of  men  who,  although  they  differed 
upon  every  other  question,  yet  never  differed  with  respect  to 
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sucli  policy — <'(nil«l  you  rt'iisoimbly  expect  timt  in  a  day  or  a 
week  or  a  year  tiial  Kujilaiul.  even  in  a  yreat  crisis  of  lunnanit y. 
wonM  llirow  aside  a  ^real  settle<l  tradition,  the  value  and 
justice  of  which  all  its  political  parties  had  accepted  for  three 
centuries  ?  If  such  a  policy  ha«l  had  in  succcKsivc  >;encrations 
the  uncpicstionin;;  support  of  tlu'  eld«r  and  the  younfjer  Pitr,  of 
Fox,  Camden.  Miirke,  Sheridan,  of  Peel,  I'almerston  and  Hussel!, 
of  (>ladstone,  Disraeli  and  Salisbury,  of  Halfour,  Donar  Law. 
Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward  (irey,  and  then  a  (piarrel  arose  in 
another  country  three  thousand  miles  away,  would  Kn^^land 
in  a  day.  or  a  month,  or  a  year  have  disrcfjarded  a  tradition  of 
such  exceptional  authority  ?  An<l,  mutatis  mulnndis,  that  was 
the  position  of  the  Ihiited  States  on  Aujjust  1,  IHl 4. 

Were  this  all,  the  attitude  of  the  l'nite<l  States  as  a  political 
entity  would  he  easily  understood.  Hut  we  luive  another 
tradition,  which  in  this  crisis  has  conllicted  ^. dh  our  tradition 
of  isolation.  In  every  true  American  soul  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  ideals.  One  was  this  ideal 
of  detachment  from  Kurojjean  politics  and  our  isolation  ;  the 
t)ther  was  the  ideal  which  we  derived  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion :  namely,  the  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism,  which  taught  us 
that  lunnanity  was  greater  than  any  nation  ;  that  the  interests 
of  civilization  were  above  those  of  any  country  ;  that  above 
all  there  was  a  conscience  of  mankind,  by  which  the  actions  of 
any  nation  nuist  be  judged. 

The  United  States  and  the  Rape  of  Belginm 

When,  therefore,  the  rape  of  Belgium  affronted  our  con- 
science, the  question  inevitably  arose,  '  Shall  we  abandon  the 
great  tradition  of  political  isolation  under  whicli  we  have 
grown  great,  or  shall  we  fail  by  inaction  to  do  a  duty,  where  tlie 
spirit  of  international  justice  imperiously  calls  upon  us  and 
every  nation  to  play  its  part  ?  ' 

The  practical  genius  of  our  jjcople  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
as  best  it  could  in  so  short  a  time,  and  our  Government  wjis 
permitted  by  public  opinion  to  follow  an  official  policy  of 
neutrality,  which  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  one  of 
benevolent  neutrality  to  the  Allies,  while  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  individuals  and  collectively,  were  permitted 
to  ignore  the  policy  of  neutrality  by  Jielping  the  Allies  in  every 
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pnulicuhlc  way  in  Hnir  noble  slrn^«Ic  for  I  lie  hc.si  inlcrcsls  (.f 
i'i\  ili/.iition. 

F  Ix'licvc  that  this  war,  atii(.ii«  many  other  siirpassinj,' 
henelits.  win  l)rin<,'  nearer  to  reaii/alion  than  ever  t.eCore  a 
sympathetic  inich-rstaiiflinK  between  (ireal  Britain  and  the 
I'niled  States.  We  ap|,  eeiate  the  -.'lealnf-s^  of  yonr  Mrupire 
more  than  we.  I  think,  appreeialed  it  hefore.  Our  views  in 
llio  past  hav<-  l)een  sonuwiiat  affeel.d  hy  oiir  earher  history, 
and  to  a  jirealer  exteid,  than  y(»ii  may  imagine  hy  the  \apo- 
leonie  wars,  because  ev<ry  American  l»oy.  jil  hast  in  tlie  evii- 
herance  oryonllifid  imagination,  ranks  tlu'  nnal  Napohon  as 
his  hero  next  to  Washington.  This  lias  always  ahected  the 
attitude  with  which  tin;  American  in  lh«-  past  has  viewed  the 
policies  of  your  Kmpirc.  Hnt  now  we  have  seen  your  Kmpire 
rise,  in  this  <rreat  crisis  of  civilization,  to  defend  the  ri<,dits  of 
a  little  nation,  and  reveal  itself  to  use  Milton's  noble  imaj,'ery 
as  '  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  roiisinf,'  itself  like  a  stronj,' 
man  after  his  sleep  and  shakiii},'  its  invincible  locks  '. 

America's  Appircinlion  of  the  liiili.sh   Effort 
With  deep  admiration  we  liavc  seen  (;reat  IJritain  follow  the 
noblest  policy  in  all  its  lonfj  and  j,dorious  history  in  staking  its 
whole  existence  to  save  Belfrium  and  aid  France.    The  immor- 
tal valour  of  Tonuny  Atkins  has  also  powerfully  impressed  us. 
We  saw  you,  within  three  days,  send  that  little  army-  little 
in  this  war — of  over  one  Jiundred  thousand   men  across  the 
(hannel,  and  offer  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  save  yo»ir  j;rcat  and 
heroic  nci^hbour  on  the  south  of  the  iMiKh'sh  (  hatmel.    We  saw 
tile  thin  re«l  line  at  Ypres,  suffocated  by  «rases.  rained  upon  by 
shrapnel,  opposed  by  forces  fourfold  greater  than  their  own, 
and  yet  standinfj  like  a  stone  wall  ajrainst  the  red   tide  of 
Prussian  invasion.    We  saw  Tonuny  Atkins  realizing  that  song 
liiat  I  heard  in  London  twenty  years  aj^o  : 
To  keep  the  Hag  a-fiying. 
He  's  a  doing  and  a-dying 
Every  inch  of  him  a  soldier,  and  a  man. 
That  has  been  the  great  benefit  f)f  llie  war  to  us,  that  it  has 
lirought  us  into  a  profound  understanding  and  sympathetic 
ai)i)reeiation  of  your  great  Empire.     If  I  were  asked  to  say 
wI,o  was  umvitfinglij  the  most  beneficent  st.'itcsman  of  mociern 
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limrs,  I  should  nn(l<»iihl('(lly  sny  I  lie  Kaiser,  lor  lie  lins  "ou- 
Mtli(Jiiti'(l  llie  Urilish  IOrn|)ii«-,  n  iiivijioratcd  Krancc.  rcoriruiiiziii 
Hiissia.  uiul  lias  hroiijilil  tlu-  I'liitcd  Slates  and  (ireal  Urilain 
nearer  to  u  realization  of  that  complete  sympathetic  under- 
standing,', upon  which  an  Kiilfnlt'  Conlitilr  may  ultimately  rest. 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  world. 

.An  Entente  ConUalc  nnist  rest  not  merely  upon  a  sym])athetic 
understanding',  hut.  as  lon^  as  men  are  human,  to  some  extent 
upon  common  interests.  We  are  enteriuj,'  upon  the  most  i)or- 
tentous  half-century  the  w'orld  lias  ever  seen.  You  will  end 
this  war.  and  you  may  end  it  speedily  or  within  six  months,  or 
a  year,  two  years.  Hiit  what  lies  heyond  ?  Over  ravajied 
hoiiu's,  desolated  fields,  and  new-made  graves,  men  will  fja/c 
at  each  other  for  possihly  fifty  years  with  irreconcilahle  hatred. 
This  world  will  he  a  seething  cauldron  of  international  hatred, 
ni  my  jufljienient,  for  half  a  cenlury. 

The  Interdependence  of  the  Txvo  lirnnches  of  our  Race 

In  this  portentous  and  critical  time  to  come,  the  I'nited 
States  will  need  yon,  and  Enjiland  will  need  the  United  States. 

May  this  jiossihle  interdependence  in  vital  interests  lead  lis 
to  a  practical  recojjnition  that  these  two  fjreat  divisions  of  our 
race  form  a  spiritual  Knipire  of  the  Kn<ilish-speakiny  race,  not 
made  by  ccmstitutions,  written  documents  or  formal  alliances, 
but  constitutinj;.  as  Proudhon  said  in  1845.  of  Society  in  jJtenerai. 
a  ■  liviiifj  beinji;.  endowed  with  an  intellijfcncc  and  activity  o) 
its  own,  and  as  such,  u  [spiritual |  or<>anic  unit'.  This  jireal 
Empire  (d"  the  Eufilish-speakinfi  race  must  stand  united  in 
spirit,  thoujjh  not  orjjtanically.  for  unless  it  stands  tojiethcr 
there  is  Httlc  hope  that  in  these  dreadful  years  to  come  that 
there  will  be  the  maintenance  of  any  permanent  peace  in  tlic 
only  way  that  peace  can  be  maintained,  namely,  through  the 
vindication  of  justice. 

I  have  taken  far  too  long,  but  I  may  add  that  in  order  td 
develop  this  sympathetic  understanding  we  must  fully  apjirt- 
ciate  the  dillieulties  of  each  nation  and  '  bear  and  forbear". 

For  example,  we  have  learned  to  apj)reciate  that  which  your 
Empire  has  done.  But,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  think 
you  quite  appreciate  either  the  great  dillieulties  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  this  crisis,  a  dillieulty  which  would  have  been  great 
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ir  we  liad  only  to  conlciul  willi  oiir  liclcroorncoiis  pii|»iiliili  n. 
IlasitcvcryHoccurml  loycdi  lli.it  wtIuivc  in  the  rniltd  Stales 
(tl  Ttiitonic  orifiin,  fount iiij,'  biiili  or  iiiini<<iiat<-  par«iita>,'«', 
a  |)opiilati<»n  ((pial  to  onc-lliiid  <.f  all  tin-  nun.  wointn,  and 
cliildrcn  of  (irtat  Mritain  ?  Tlun  we  liavr,  as  I  liav«>  <xplaint<l, 
I  he  v;r»'i«t  (Jinicuily  of  a  pcrsisti-nt  tradition,  whicli  in  all 
■icnt-rations  has  powcrl'iilly  intlncnccd  Ijic  American  mind  an<l 
has  JHcn  liitlurto  vindicated  hy  its  results,  (an  you  not  sec 
that  you  nnisl  not  misinterpret  a  mdion  whicli  cannot  in  a  day 
ahandon  a  chcrislnd  tradition,  even  if  it  hv  conc«-d«<l  that  (he 
interests  of  civilization  rccpiircd  it  ? 

The  Aid  Affordnl  hif  the  United  States 
Then  there  is  a  disposition  on  this  side  anion;,'  some  men  to 
inisintorpret  what  we  have  tried  to  do  as  :i  people  to  help  you. 
Some  of  the  very  things  for  which  we  liavt  been  most  criticized 
are  those  that  seem  to  me  to  redound  to  our  credit. 

Take,  for  example,  the  sale  of  munitions.  It  is  believed  I)y 
many  here  that  we  iuive  in  a  sordid  and  mercenary  way  deli- 
berately profited  by  this  world-tra^redy  ;  that  while  civiliza- 
tion was  on  the  Cross  we  have  been,  as  the  Honum  soldiers, 
parting  the  raiment  of  the  crucified. 

Only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  American  people  directly 
profited  by  this  traffic.  Indirectly,  it  is  true,  we  have  all  profited 
l)y  the  inunense  prosperity  theret)y  .stiuudatcjf ;  but  have  you 
thought  of  the  other  side  ?  We  fiave  almndoned  not  only  an 
unbroken  friendshij)  with  the  first  military  Power  of  the  world 
to  give  you  munitions,  but  we  have  incurred  an  obligation 
that  will  weigh  licavily  upon  us  in  future  years  far  beyond  any 
possible  economic  profits  that  our  industries  may  tenjporarily 
^iain  by  furnishing  the  Allies  with  munitions.  To  have  placed 
:m  embargo  on  nuinitions  to  safeguard  our  internal  peace  and 
outward  safety  would  not  have  violated  neutrality  in  a  legal 
stiise.  Sweden  and  Holland  have  forbidden  many  c xport.s  to 
i)r.)tect  their  vital  interests.  We  refused  to  do  so  as  to  war 
imniitions.  because  the  American  people  believed  that  in  the 
farlier  stages  of  the  war  you  needed  (»ur  aid  and  were  deter- 
mined tliat  at  any  cost  you  shoidd  luive  it.  We  fully  realized 
tliat  in  doing  so  we  exposed  ourselves  to  a  great  and  continuing 
IH-ril.     Why  did  145,000  nien  recently  parade  the  streets  of 
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NVw  Yitrk  from  «iirlv  iluwn  lo  uiylil  ?    Why  did  100.000  mci, 

|>iiriul«'  ill  Cliica^o  ?    Wliy  iU(\  <iO,000  men  ])arn<l<'  in  Boston  '/ 

Was  it  Mexico  ?     \\v  caro  no  mort'  about  a  ])ossil)le  war  willi 

Mexico  than  a  St.  Hcrnard  t\()ff  cares  for  a  hhick-and-tan  terrier. 

What  was  the  meanini;  of  this  oiit|)onrin<;  of  all  classes  ?    We 

know  that  we  have  incurred  the  undyinji  enmity  of  (iermaii\ 

hy  doinji  you  a  service.    We  know  that  if  she  wins  tliis  war  or 

even  makes  it  a  draw,  that  as  sure  as  )><>liticat  events  can  ever 

he  iirofjnosticated.  (ierniany  will  .settle  its  account  with  tin 

I'nited  Stales,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  next  to  the 

liritish  ]<]m])ir(>  that  (iermany  to-day  hates  as   she  does  the 

I'nited  States.    To  avoid  this  very  danger,  which  will  burden 

us  for  generations  to  come,  shifty  politicians  attemi)ted  to  put 

an  embargo  on  the  export  of  munitions.  Init  public  opinion  said 

'  No  ',  and  our  President  called  Congress  together  and  made 

them  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and  thereafter  there  was  no 

threatened  interruption  to  the  tlow  of  nuinitions  of  war  to  the 

Allies.    As  a  result  we  are  now  doubling  our  Army  and  largely 

increasing  our  Xavy,   and  future  generations  will   bear  the 

burden. 

America's  Help  to  the  I'ictims 

Do  you  realize  that  not  only  have  we  contributed  by  tlu 
sacrificing  labours  of  men,  women,  and  children,  at  least  t«'n 
millions  of  pounds  to  relieve  suliering  in  this  war  ;  biit  that 
over  4..000  of  our  boys  are  fighting  under  the  Maple  Leaf  for  the 
I'nion  Jack  ;  and  10.000  more  are  serving  under  the  tricolour 
of  France  ?  The  best  blood  of  our  youth  from  our  Colleges  and 
Universities  are  serving  with  the  Ambulances,  and  doing  the 
arduous  and  often  dangerous  work  of  taking  the  wounded  from 
the  trenches.  If  the  bones  of  your  sons  arc  now  buried  in 
France,  there  are  the  bones  of  many  a  brave  American  boy  who, 
without  the  protection  of  his  flag,  and  with  only  the  impulse  of 
race  i)atriotism,  with  the  love  which  the  majority  of  the 
American  jjcople  feel  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  this  crisis, 
have  gone  and  given  their  young  lives  as  a  willing  sacrifice. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  men  of  England,  if  there  are  pinpricks, 
do  not  misjudge  the  American  peo|)le,  who  have  done  what  tliey 
did  under  the  most  trying  and  delicate  circumstances,  and  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  of  the  English-speaking  race  has  been 
demonstrated  in  this  crisis  of  historv. 
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Lauterbn-nniii.  that  most  hfaiitifiil  v.ill 
There  arc  the  thrt 

the  Ki^er,  the  Moiuli.  and  tlie  Jiiii«rraii.    Tl 
lurat 


scene  I  saw  in  Switzerland. 


Ml 

'<•>    in  all  the  world, 
e  crowning;  peaks  d  the  Uerncsc  Obcrlan.l, 

'ty  are  aj)|)arentlv 
separate,  and  yet  all  three  arc  based  upcn  the  <Mnnnon  ^rranilV 
U.undation  of  the  eternal  Alps.  S<.  I  like  t<.  think  of  flu-  three 
^Tcat  den.(»eracies  of  civili/.:,tion  (;rcat  Hrilain,  France  and 
the  Ln.ted  States  that  while  they  ar.-  separate  peaks' i.i  a 
IMirclv  political  sense,  yet  they  too  stand  upon  a  co.nn.on 
loundation  of  justice  and  liberty. 

Our  affection  and  admiration' for  France  i)asscs  .lescription 
Wcthmk  of  Frame  in  this  crisis  as  brave  as  Hector  an.l  vet  like 
.\ndromache  '  snnliuf,'  throujjh  her  tear.s  '  and  offering'up  the 
sacrifice  of  her  noble  youth  for  the  principles  of  libertv  ami 
just.ce,  to  which  (ireat  Uritain  and  the  Lnited  States' have 
always  been  dedicated, 

I  remember  once  when  I  was  in  this  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen 
that  the  Swiss  j,'uide  ask-d  n.,  ii  he  could  sound  for  me  an  echo 
of  an  Alpme  horn.  lie  i,Iaycd  the  four  notes  of  the  common 
chord,  and  as  they  reverberated  back  across  the  vallev  they 
were  merjjed  into  the  most  gracious  and  beautiful  harmonies 
that  the  nnnd  of  man  could  conceive.  It  sounded  as  if  in  tliat 
Cathedral  of  Nature  some  one  was  i)layinfr  a  divinelv  majestic 
organ.  I  like  to  think  the  u  four  notes  thus  mingled 'tvpifv  the 
common  traditions  of  these  three  great  dc.nocracics  and  c'reate 
a  lasting  harmony,  which  will  contribute  to  the  svmi)honv  of 
universal  progress. 

The  Swi.ss  guide  also  asked  me  to  hear  the  echo  of  a  little 
brass  cannon,  and  as  he  fired  it  the  effect  was  almost  bewilder- 
in«.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  very  mom-^.dns  had  toppled 
Jrom  their  ba.ses.  The  smoke  of  the  cannon  drifted  across  my 
eyes,  and  for  a  moment  obliterated  the  majestic  range  of  the 
Hernese  Alps.  Finally  the  smoke  cleared  from  mv  eves  and 
llie  Eiger,  the  Monch,  and  the  Jungfrau  were  again' revealed  in 
their  undiminishe.l  beauty.  May  not  that  little  canm.n  well 
typify  Prussian  militarism. 

When  the  smoke  of  this  Titanic  conflict  passes  from  our  eyes 
and  the  echoes  of  this  portentous  war  shall  die  awav  into  the 
U'rrible  past,  we  shall-please  G..d~see  outlined  aL'ainst  the 
'i.hn.le  blue  of  His  future  these  great  democracies  of  civiliza- 
tiun— Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Lnited  States. 
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TIIK  HKSTHUTIOX  OF  IMl'OHTS 

In  rising'  to  movi'.  '  That  tliis  House  do  imw  adjourn."  F,  lirsl 
of  all,  must  a|)oloj;i/,<'  for  niy  not  bcinji  prepared  yesterday,  a^ 
I  had  anticipated,  to  make  a  .statement.  As  a  matter  of  fael. 
at  the  very  moment  that  1  should  have  been  making  the  state- 
ment, I  was  engaged  in  diseussion  of  this  very  problem  witli 
Ministers  from  Franee,  who  had  eome  liere  coneerned  with 
exactly  the  same  problem  as  has  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Government  here  for  some  time. 

Tonnage  the  Iniporlanl  Factor 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  Allied  cause  de|);'nds.  in  my 
judgement,  on  <mr  solving  the  tonnage  diilieulties  with  wliieli 
wo  are  confronted.  Before  the  war  our  shipping  tonnage  was 
only  just  ade(iuate.  There  was  a  very  large  .shipbuihling  |)ro- 
gramme,  but  it  was  to  a  very  considcnd*'"  "vtent  suspended 
after  the  war,  owing  to  the  essential  aeliMin  .  wi"  the  Nav\ . 
Since  the  war  began  there  have  been  enor!.»ous  increases  in 
the  demands  upon  our  tonnage.  There  is  transjwrt  for  the 
Navy,  transport  for  the  Army,  and  for  our  exj  'editions  in  Franee 
and  in  Eastern  waters.  Our  Allies  have  mad .;  very  considerable 
demands  upon  British  tonnage.  Over  a  million  tons  of  our 
shipping  have  been  allocated  to  France  alone.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  tonnage  set  aside  for  Russia  and  also  for  Italy, 
and  the  balance  left  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  nation,  aftt  r 
providing  for  these  war  exigencies,  is  only  about  half  the  wholi 
of  our  tonnage. 

.S7«  ipbuilding  C  'apacily 

The  shipbuilding  capacity  of  this  country  has  been  con- 
siderably limited,  I  might  say  enormously  limited,  by  tlic 
greatly  increased  demands  for  shipbuilding  for  the  Navy,  ant! 
iJie  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  Navy.  On  the  top  of  thai 
there  has  been,  undoubtedly,  u  very  considerable  toiuiage  vi 
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nur  shippiiij;  Mink  by  siihiiiariiics  in  tin-  riHiiM-  ol  tin-  liisl  two 
itiid  a  hair  v«ars  ol'  warliiro.  In  the  last  lour  or  |i\f  niuntiis.  as 
my  ri^iht  lion.  I'lkiKl  the  First  Lonl  ol  llu-  A<liiiiiaU\  slated  in 
his  sjH'cch  yistcniay.  thf  ratio  ol  th<-  sinking:  of  our  lonnam- 
has  iiiciTascd.  and  this  month,  owiiij;  to  tin-  \iiy  spcfial  tHbrls 
iiiado  hy  (uTinany.  has  lurn  the  worst. 

(ivniHiii  Suhnntriiiis 

The  (itrmans  haxi-  concnil  nilcd  upon  thr  Idiildinj^  of  suli- 
mariiif.s    in   ordiT    to   distr«»y    our    niircanliK-    marine.    Iiilly 
realizing'  that  that  is  hir  away  the  most  elfeetiNc  way.  and  the 
only  ellective  way,  ol'  putting,'  out  ol  action  what  the\  consider 
to  he  tiie  most  forinidahle  item  in  the  .Mliaiice.    'I'here  has  been 
lor  some  time,  and  1  think  the  House  must  know  it.  and  the 
country  must  know  it,  a  shortage  of  tonnage  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  tlie  nation,  and  even  a  certain  shorta<,'e  for  the  military 
exiyeneies  of  our  .\llies  and  ourselves.     My  rijrht  lion,  frieii  ! 
made  a  very  frank  st   tenienl  the  other  tlay  as  to  the  hicts. 
lie  withhchl  nothing;  from  the  House,  but  there  is  always  a 
disposition  to  dwell  upon  what  is  pleasant  in  a  statement,  and 
rather  to  ifjiiore  the  jfraver  or  dis(|uietin<i  aspects  of  a  state- 
ment.    Undoubtedly  that  is  so.  and  I  regret  that  I  nt.ticed  a 
lift'  of  that  even  in  the  comments  on  my  rijihl  lion,  friend'.s 
statement.    It  is  far  better  that  the  nation  should  realize  abso- 
lutely what  is  the  position.    I  have  nothing'  new  to  say,  but  I 
do  ask  you  to  read,  and  read  a  second  time,  the  statement  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  you  w  ill  then  jret  a  perfect 
view  of  the  state  of  thinjis,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  that  calls 
lor  the  gravest  measures  to  dealwith  the  problem.    If  we  take  it 
in  hand,  and  take  it  in  hand  at  once,  and  take  very  drastic 
measures,  we  can  cope  w  ith  that  peril.    If  we  do  not,  I  am  not 
fioiiif,'  to  withhold  from  the  House  the  fact  that  if  the  nation  is 
not  prepared  to  aceol  ,'rastic  measures  for  dealin<>;  with  the 
submarine  peril,  t..   re  i>    '.isaster  in  front  of  us,  and  I  am  here 
with  all  the  resp'  nsibili. .  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  tell  the 
House  and  the    lat.    i  that  fact.     The  (iovcrnment  arc  pro- 
posing mea:>iires.      \  'e  mean  to  propose  measures  which  we 
think  will    be   adefpiatc.     It    means   enormous   sacrifices   on 
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jiarl  of  every  class   in  the  communitv,  and  the  national 


^rit  is  going  to  be  istcd  by   the  answer   that   is  going   to 
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position  il:';.v  """."""r  ""  ""«»•»♦"'"  of  what  llu-  «hi,,,,in, 
lu    0^^^^^^^^       '  ""  ""■  "*''"'•"  "'■  ^'"'  ♦""»''^'^-  ••'  »ritishVhip 

c  last        K  .  „„„.,.,    J  „.,,„^  ^.,,,,  ,^,  ,^^^^^^  .^_  ^^_._^^|  ^^^^^^        . 

Ue   V  '.    ";"•;••""»«••  i"^  ^'"f^'aK^'l  in  war  work,     fn  .h". 

taterec    Br.t.sh  jmrts.     |)„rinK  the  lust  twelve  n.onths        . 

inat  IS  almost  exdus.vely  attribntahle  to  the  faet  that  a  v.  .v 
l-«c.  proportion  of  our  tnnna.o  has  l,een  allocat  "l  t  ,      e  Al     s 
A     cry  consHlcrable  proportion  of  our  to.u.a,..  ,.  es      m    to 
L^rn  ^;*"/'""""""'t-  'Tc.n.  Anu-riea  an.l  tisewher      u  ,| 
good  deal  of  our  ton.u.^e  «oes  to  .Mes<,pota,nia.  J-I^vp  h 

an.l  Nalonica.    Hut  that  shows  the  extent  to  which  H.    V 
avadable  for  earryin,  eonuuodities  to  Ih       . :t^      <^  «. hinr 
been  n-duced  owin^  to  the  inevitable  operations  ^^^^ 
altfw-ther  fron.  the  (iernuin  subn.arine  n.enace.  ' 

owe%tr  long  Metory  may  tarry,  even  though  we  fail  to  hunt 
realize  that.    \\e  eannot  budd  on  anything  else.    A  ureat  d,  .1 

^  ;rr:;rbrr  '"^'"  ^"f  ;;""* '  ''^'^  «^>  -  ^^-^  ^^^' •  '• 

me  nee     R^^.  '^  '''  '''""   ■'""'^'^'^'    '"    overcon.ing    ihni 

Command  of  the  Sea  onlif  Relative 

can  ot  aclneve  eon.plete  imnu.niiy  fn.n.  piratieal  attacks  ... 
juui  »lnps  whatever  you  do.     That  is  the  lesson  o    hLlo  y 


ill.  ■■ 


mj>m 


•"at  ships  will  n.  ,    "       .  V;       •"  •'""  >""  ^"'""•'  ^'-anu,!..,. 

""  till  j).iii  «»i  ijif  I'oinriiiinitv. 

^>'<tli>ifi  icil/t  the  Minna- 
Now,  what  "iri-thosi-nuasuiis  ■'    Tl...i-..r,    i     •  i    .  • 

:r:r;:" -f^-' "^^^ 

Jiiereit.sc  iif  Toinutgc  OiilpM 

— l.^u,;rr::;::,-/;ct,::;-f- 
|CL:;;t':;;;t^';:;;:,r-7;;;;:':;.;— :i'» 

.•l.«ra,„  from  Livc.r„„„l  ,■..»„.„,„,  sh.th,,,  ,  , ,?  ,t      K  ™ 
■lua  cuurs.  ».,„.„„  u.  „ur.„„l.    U  .U.  involve.  a„  umlc    ako. 
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on  thr  purl  nf  Jlu-  «>iii|*li)\  crs  Ihul  if  larjic  watic-,  ar»'  iiia«l»'  l).\ 
men  as  a  n"sult  of  special  rll'orts  no  aiivanta^t  iunsl  \tv  lak«ii 
of  tliat  to  n-dnci'  the  ratt-s,  and  I  arii  piTfrctly  n-rtain.  fr'nn 
what  thfv  toll!  MU-,  that  thcv  liavf  no  intt-ntioi)  of  lioin^  an\ 
ttiinj;  of  the  kind.  An<l  if  thcv  do,  I  want  thcni  to  feci  that  not 
nuTcly  the  (iovi-rnMuiit,  hut  llir  House  of  I'onnnons.  would 
be  behind  (Ik-  4»ovet»inicnt  in  depreeatin^  any  attempt  In 
pcnali/.e  the  yood  VMirker  hv  reduein;!;  the  rale  of  pavnienl. 
That  has  hei-n  IIm-  ^reat  folly  of  the  past,  and  that  is  why  tin 
fear  of  Ihese  pi«f«  rates  has  simply  bitten  irdo  the  workmeir.^ 
niiiul.  fn  America  thc>  have  never  made  that  mixtake.  The 
r«sult  has  b«en  thai  hujfc  waj^cs  are  earned,  but  in  tlie  lonj;  run 
the  employers  ha\c  discovered  that  it  pin  s  them  better.  That 
is  all  I  want  to  say  about  shipbiiildinu;.  It  is  really  essential 
that  we  should  <i;et  as  nnich  work  as  possil)le  out  of  IIh"  yards, 
not  merely  for  shipbuilding:;  for  our  mercantile  ma'ine,  but  for 
the  buildin<;  of  craft  for  eopinj;  with  the  submaritu-s  at  sea. 
Our  Khipl>uil<lin<{  capacity,  the  <ircatest  in  the  world,  is  barciv 
ade(|uate  for  the  ^iij^antic  task  which  has  been  thrown  u|)on  il. 
because  we  have  practically  to  sustain  the  whole  of  the  burdtii 
ourselves.  The  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Russian  contribu- 
tion is  u  very  substantial  one.  but,  in  IIk-  main,  the  burden  is 
on  the  slH.ulders  of  Hritain  ;  and  if  workmen  and  en  ployers  in 
all  classes  of  the  comnuinity  strive  to  do  their  utnri  A  I  belies  < 
that  Great  Uritain  can  bear  that  burden  suceessfuliy  riyht  to 
the  end. 

Knconrngvniait  of  Home  I'rotlncfion 
Now  we  come  to  the  second  method  of  dealing,'  wi'  •  this 
problem  of  tomiajie — that  is  home  produetion.     Let  us  take 
the  articles  of  the  greatest  bulk  which  consume  our  tonnaye. 

Timber  Question 
The  first  is  tind)er.  Last  year  we  imported  (».  tOO.OOO  Ions  nl 
timber  from  abroad.  That  does  not  include  what  was  taken 
direct  to  France.  That  means  that  there  is  still  another  very 
considerable  lijiure  to  be  added  on  to  that.  Therefore,  tin' 
fi<?ure  for  the  tonnajjre  of  timber  brouj{ht  to  these  inlands  in  tin 
course  of  last  year  is  (»,  M)0.000  tons.  Of  these  two  millions  are 
|)it  props  for  our  collieries.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  useil 
for  the  militarv  lorces  here  and  in  France.     Some  of  this  Inis 
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Ih'«'Ii  soul  •liiTcl  tu  Kiaiur.    'I'lial  is  iir<-(«>>ai\  lor  I  Ik-  cllk-iciicv 
'>(■  tin-  Army,   tor  the  const  met  ion  <if  tlii^-oiits,   for  railway 
s|pt'|KTs.  for  trt'in'h  lioards.  ami  for  a  vuriftx  of  otht-r  things. 
It  is  «|iiitc  oli\  ions  that  if  loiiiiajrr  is  to  In-  saved,  this  is  oiir  of 
tlic  first  prohUins  to  \>v  attacked.     We  have  had  a  \»ry  aide 
Coniinittee.  jtresidcd  over  l>y  Sir  Henry  Hahin^ton  Smith,  one 
of  the  most  ca|)aldt>  servants  td"  the  State,  who  have  yone  into 
this  amongst  other  «|nestionK.     The  lirst  snjryestion  that  they 
make  is  that  a  yood  deal  mijiht.  he  sasttl  l>y  increased  eeonom\ 
in  the  nse  of  timber.    'I'Iicn  do  not  snjin«  st  waste,  hut  the_\  are 
eonvineed.  in  \iew  of  the  im|)orlunee  «d'  settinj;  «:very  ton  <d 
sliippiii;;  tonnajic  free,  that   if  an  apixal  is  made  to  those  who 
are  iisinji  timber  sid)statdial  economy  will  In- effected,   .\rrange- 
nu'uts  have  been  made  for  ^oinji  into  tin-  (|uestion,  both  here 
antl  in  France,  as  to  the  best  meth«)d  (d' ceoiiomi/.in^r  the  nse  of 
limlMT  either  behind  the  lines  or  in  this  conn!r\ .     The  second 
method  is  by    makinj;  the  .Vrmy    in    France    self-sn|>portin;,'. 
The  Army  in  France  is  a  very  considerable  consnmer  id'  tindur, 
and  here  appeals  have  beeti  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
I'rench  (iovermnent.  and  the  French  Government  have  been 
extraonlinarily    liberal    in    respondin<f.      They    have    already 
piace<l  two  forests  at  the  disposal  of  onr  .Vrmy,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  appeal  to  them  to  make  greater  sacritiees  of 
their  beautiful  forests,  as  tonna;;e  is  as  vital  to  them  as  to  our- 
.selves.  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  successfully.     If  we  can 
niiitiaj^c.  to  secure  a  sullicient  nunduT  of  forests  in  Frame,  and 
also  -.ecure  labour  for  the  purpose  of  the  cnttinj,'  down  of  trees, 
tliere   will   be  ua  enormous  savin<^  <d'  tonna;>;e  in   respect  of 
timber. 

Home  Supplies  of  Timber 
The  third  n  <thod  is  by  devclopinji  some  horiie  supplies,  and 
■<  lakin;:  this  ccHuitry  self-supporting  durinjithc  war  in  timber. 
1  do  not  think  it  i^  very  lon^i  ago,  so  the  (  oionial  Secretary 
assures  me,  when  llie  collieries  in  this  eotintry  jjot  practically 
l!ie  whole  of  their  i)it  i)r<.<>s  here.  The  woods  are  here,  and 
lliere  is  no  doubt  at  all  tliat  if  we  have  the  labour  and  the 
'leans  of  transport  tlie  whole  of  the  enormous  tonnage  now 
■  '-d  in  importing  timber  -.ould  '.t-  saved,  uiiu  tiuit  is  one  uf  tiic 
i|!  '-stions  to  which  we  are  devoting  ourselves.  Hy  and  by  we 
sli all  have  to  make  an  appeal  to  linil  tiie  necessary  nu-n,  who 
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are  just  as  essential,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  pit  jjrops  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  other  timber  in  this 
country,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  not  got 
practically  all  the  tinil)er  we  re(iuire  for  the  duration  of  tlu 
war,  provided  we  can  get  the  necessary  labour  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  it  and  transporting  it.  So  far  as  pit  props  are  con- 
cerned, you  need  n(»t  have  skilled  labour.  It  is  not  a  vers 
highly  skilled  operation,  and,  in  fact,  I  belie\e  that  boys,  who 
are  used  in  some  cases,  enjoy  themselves  very  nmch  in  cutting 
these  lengths  of  timber.  We  therefore  do  not  require  skilled 
labour  for  that  purpose.  But  when  we  come  to  the  cutting 
of  other  timber  you  must  undoubtedly  have  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  highly  skilled  labour.  I  am  told  that 
we  have  got  a  considerable  number  of  woodmen  and  foresters 
not  of  milit^'ry  age  on  the  large  estates  of  this  countrj,  and  i) 
they  volunl«;cr  to  assist  us  then  you  could  dilute  their  labour 
with  unskilled  workmei'  and  by  that  means,  I  think,  we  have 
sullicient  labour  here,  in  due  course,  to  cut  down  pit  props  for 
practically  the  whole  of  our  collieries,  md  also  to  cut  down  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  other  timber,  would  enable  us  to  set  free 
hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of  tons  of  shijjping.  There- 
fore, I  trust  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  woodmen  and  t" 
foresters  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  new  army  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  State  at  this  critical  juncture,  both  employers 
and  workmen  will  render  all  assistance  in  their  power  for  the 
achievement  of  this  end.  We  will  also  need  thousands  if  not 
tens  of  thousands  of  unskilled  workmen,  who  will  be  able  to 
assist  them  in  work  which  does  not  require  high  skill,  because 
there  is  no  branch  of  our  national  facilities  where  so  much 
tonnage  can  be  saved  as  in  the  cutting  down  of  timber  and 
carrying  it  to  the  necessary  pohits  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Iron  Ore 

The  next  heaviest  item  is  iron  ore.  We  are  melting  millions 
of  tons  every  year  of  iron  ore,  and  we  cannot  cut  down  the 
supply  by  a  single  ton.  It  is  essential  for  numitions  of  war. 
essential  for  shipbuilding,  and  essential  for  the  machinery 
required  in  agricultural  work.  Therefore,  we  nuist  find  ships 
for  this  work  at  all  costs,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the  eilicienev 
of  the  Army  ami  Nav> ,  which  would  be  fully.    There  arc  mean:- 
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I'ltr  tiixlin^  those  miixrnls  in  this  country  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  plenty  of  ore  in  tliis  country.  It  isratlier  low-jjrarh'ore, 
its  quality  is  not  so  good,  and.  beinjj  low-jirade  ore.  it  did  not 
pay.  as  a  eonuncreial  proposition,  to  <\\<f  it.  It  was  clieaper  t(» 
iivi  tlie  better  chiss  of  ore  from  Spain.  But  this  is  not  a  com- 
inercial  question.  This  is  not  a  question  of  jfcttinj;  ore;  it  is 
a  question  of  j^ettinjf  ore  at  all.  and  pettinp  it  without  usinj;  u]> 
our  tonnajie.  It  involves,  unfortunately,  the  inereasinfr  (»f  our 
nund>er  of  blast  furnaces.  That  means  more  labour  for  buildin^: 
and  carryin«f  on  the  work,  and  tliere  is  a  very  limited  supjily  : 
in  fact,  there  is  no  mar<i;in  of  supply  of  hijihly-.skilled  men  who^ 
work  these  blast  Hirnaees.  We  liav*'  protected  them  against 
recruitin«f  for  montlis.  In  sjiite  of  that  fact,  we  are  short  of 
the  necessary  sui)i)ly  of  labour  for  our  blast  furnaces.  What  is 
required  for  the  jnirposc  of  increasinj;  our  supply  of  ore  ?  There 
are  mines,  I  am  told,  in  IJncolnshire  ;  there  are  mines  in 
Cumberland,  and  there  are  the  famous  Cleveland  mines,  all 
producinji  excellent  ore  ;  and  I  am  told  that  if  we  could  in- 
crease the  labour  in  those  mines  we  could  aupment  by  millions 
of  tons  a  year  the  quantity  of  ore  which  can  be  i)rodueed  in 
tiiis  country.  Here,  again,  you  require  skilled  labour  as  well 
as  unskilled  labour.  I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  both 
classes.  The  skilled  labour  is  only  available  in  the  stone  and 
slate  quarries  of  Xortli  Wales  and  in  some  of  the  collieries  where 
at  the  i)resent  moment  the  mines  are  not  working  full  time. 
There  are.  I  am  told,  a  certain  number  of  mines  from  which 
they  might  be  able  to  spare  a  few  mjners  for  this  purpose. 
In  those  two  directions  we  might  l)e  able  to  secure  tlie  necessary 
numl)cr  of  skilled  men.  and  for  the  unskilled  men  we  nnist  trust 
the  people  of  this  country  to  place  their  services  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Neville  Chand)erlain  ^  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this 
all-important  task.  I  have  named  only  two  directif)ns  where 
we  can,  if  we  put  forth  reasonable  efforts,  secure  tonnage  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  tons  per  year.  I'nfortunately  in 
those  eases  the  saving  can  come  only  fairly  late  in  the  year. 

Fond  Supplies 

I  now  come  to  the  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 

direction  in  which  by  home  profluction  we  can  assist  to  enable 

tlie  country  to  overcome  its  difTiculties,  and  that  is  in  the  pro- 
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(](i(>tion  (if  IcMxl  supplies.  Twcniy  years  aflcr  Ww  Cnrn  T.jnvs 
wen'  alxilislicil  in  this  (•(umlry  we  priMliiml  twice  as  niiieli 
wheal  as  w«'  import eil.  aiul  that  I  wt-nly  yeiirs  after  the  ahohtiun 
of  I  lie  Corn  Laws.  Siiiec  th<'n  I'oiir  or  live  niilhon  acres  of  iira!)lr 
hind  have  l>(e«)ni<>  pasture,  ami  altont  lialt'  llie  a<;rienhnral 
popiihition — the  a;;ri«-iihiiral  labonrin<r  population  has  cnii- 
;i;rate«l  to  the('oloni«'s.  \o  douht  the  Slate  show<'(l  a  lan)cMtal>l(' 
indifference  to  the  importance  of  the  a;;ricultural  industry  and 
to  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  and  that  is  a  mistake  which  nuisi 
n«'ver  Ur  repeated.  \o  eiviliziul  couidry  in  tlu-  w<uld  spent  less 
on  ayrieulltire,  or  even  spent  so  little  on  ayriculttirc.  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  we  di<l.  I  ventured  t<i  call  atteidion 
to  this  in  ItMM),  but  inasnuich  as  my  statement  was  mixed  up 
with  a  jjood  deal  of  controversial  matter,  it  was  not  in  the  least 
acceptable  to  the  very  peoi)le  for  wlutm  it  was  designed. 
Uetween  70  and  80  per  cent,  of  our  staple  cereal  for  consump- 
tion has  been  imported  yearly,  and  at  the  ]tresent  moment  I 
want  the  country  to  know  our  food  stocks  are  low,  alarmin<j!ly 
low — lower  than  they  have  been  within  recollection.  That  is 
very  larfjely  due  to  the  ba<l  harvest.  It  is  not  altofiether  sub- 
marines. It  is  in  the  main  due  to  our  havinjj  had  about  the 
worst  harvest  within  our  recollection.  Last  year's  crops  were 
a  failure,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  .serious  fact  when  our 
tonnage  is  absorbed  to  such  an  extent  by  war  exificneies,  and 
when  our  toiuiaj;e  is  diminishing.  It  is  essential.  theref<m>, 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation — for  the  maintenance  of  the  nation. 
f«>r  the.  life  of  the  nation  —that  we  should  put  forth  immediately 
every  effort  to  increase  production  for  this  year's  harvest  and 
the  next,  and  that  we  should  do  it  immedialelv. 


The  1917  Ilancsl 

The  immediate  concern  is  this  year's  harvest.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  have  done  it  had  we  done  it  some  time  aj^o.  but 
some  of  the  nieasures  we  have  had  to  take  have  had  to  be 
crowded  into  a  few  weeks,  and  I  ask,  when  that  occurs,  that 
some  measure  of  indulfj;ence  should  be  given  to  a  man  who. 
like  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  working  under 
very  diflicult  conditions — I  say  working  under  very  difficult 
conditions  and  crowding  into  six  weeks  work  tJiat  ought  to 
have  been  done  two  years  aj;o.     It  is  true  I  am  speaking  for 
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liiin  nnd  niyw>lf  ;    I  am  «-ntitl(-<l  \t,  ,h,  \\  a||  the   uutrv  Ixcjiii  - 
I  wiiK  i\  mcnilur  of  Jlial  (Jovcrnmciil,  and  F  liopr  every  otlie 
inemher  of  the  (idverninenl  at,  that  lime,  and  ev<Ty  supporter 
ol'thal  CoveriimenI  at  that  t  im«',  will  extend  I  he  same  indid^feiice 
wliiih  I  think  ouyhi  to  extend  to  tlie  riyht   hon.  jrenlleman. 
Tliere  are  oidy  a  lew  w«-eks  in  which  to  sow  the  s|)riiij,'  wheal, 
the  oats,   the  barley,  and    IIh-  potat<»es.     The  winter  wheal 
season  has  ^one.  an<l  it  is  nryenlly  necessary  that  the  farmers 
should  be  induced  to  increasi'  th<«  area  umier  cultivation  at 
once,  «)therwise  th<>  riiition  may  have  to  elioose  between  dimi- 
nishing  its  military   elTort    and   nndcrfeediny    its   population. 
That  is  the  choice  which  (iermany   is  takinjr,   the  choice  of 
«,'ivinfj  too  littU'  food  rather  than  lo  diminish  its  military  p«»wt  r 
and  strcn^dh  and  striking  power.    That  is  u  cho'.  >  we  wish  to 
avert  if  we  possibly  can  in  this  country;  and  weca      lo  so.  What 
is  the  main  obstacle  to  inducini,'  farmers  lo  incrcascr  cultiva- 
tion ?     Partly  lack  of  labour.      In  some  counti«-s,  under  the 
voluntar\'  system  labour  has  Hocked  to  the  standard  and  farms 
were  left  derelict.    Some  of  those  are  about  the  most  important 
corn-prod ucinji  districts  in  this  e(»imtry.    'J'here  was  no  system. 
When  the  lal)o;irer  chose  to  «,'o  there  was  no  one  to  stop  him, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  f,'o(»d  many  districts  ha\e 
been  depleted  owinj;  to  the  over-zeal  and  patriotism  (»f  tJi<' 
labourers  themselves.     Since  the  Military  Service  Acts  there 
has  been  some  discrimination  (xercised.     .\t  any  rate,  there 
are  tribunals  who  have  been  sittin^f  in  .judji;m<>nt  in  these  cases, 
and    considering'   the  facts  placed  before  them.     May  I  say, 
with  regard  to  the  JJO.OOd  men  called  up  out  of  tl-e  00  'MM)  whom 
the  tribunals  have  «lispensed  with. only  10,000  liav*     (ally  beep 
called  up.     If  you  travel  across  and  athwart   France  you  will 
find  no  able-l)odie«l  m«>n  of  military  ajfo  cnyayed  anywhere. 
All  the  eidtivators  of  the  soil  are  enj,'aj,'ed  in  defen<lin{;  tliat 
soil,  and   tluie  the  farmer  is  <lc|)endenf  almost  (iitireiy  upon 
men  over  or  under  niilitary  ajre.  upon  woniea  'forking  on  the 
farms,  and  upon  substitutes. 

The  Farmer's  Experience 

Rut  the  greatest  obstacle  to  taking'  immcfliate  action  to 
meet  this  exigency  ih  the  timidity  of  the  farmer  when  it  comes 
to  cutting  up  his  pasture.    lie  has  lx«en  cau;j;ht  twice  with  too 
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iniK-li  tinililr  land,  iiiul  chii^IiI,  v4-ry  hatlly  (Hirc  in  IHHO  hikI 
tlir  other  iiiiir  in  18JM)  inul  Mini  Ih>  IuuI  yrarN  (if  anxirt\. 
ilcpn'ssion.  iiml  insolvnicv.  his  siiviiij^N  i-omiihlrlv  ahsorht-il. 
and  very  (il'Icn  h<'  liinis<>ir  lor  years  \valer-lo>f),'«M|. 

'rii<>r(>  is  no  memory  so  t<Miaeiuiis  as  that  of  the  till(*r  oi'  lh< 
soil;  and  tlu>  furrows  are  still  in  Ihea^rieuliiiral  mind.  Thosi' 
years  liave  yiven  the  Itritish  farmer  a  fright  of  the  |)lon^h.  and 
it  is  no  ns«*  ar^;iiin;i  with  him.  ^'ou  nnist  yive  him  eonlidence, 
otiierwise  he  will  r4'fiise  to  <.'o  helween  the  shafts.  Now  tin 
|)lon<rh  is  our  hope.  Yon  nnisi  enn-  the  farnu'r  of  his  plonirli 
frinht.  othervvis*'  you  will  not  ji»'t.  crops.  What,  does  he  say  ? 
The  farmer  thinks  in  rotations  ;  he  is  not,  thinking'  mer<-ly  of 
what  will  hapjM'U  next  year.  When  he  is  eiitt  in^  up  his  |)astun 
he  has  jjot  to  think  of  years  ahead,  otherwise  he  is  a  loser.  It  is 
no  us<*  i)ronnsinjx  him  l)i^  prie<*s  for  next  year  and  then  dro])pinL' 
him  badly  for  tlie  next  few  years.  lie  has  fjot  l)ef<)re  his  eyes 
a  l)ietnre  of  aeeunndated  ero|»s  across  the  seas,  ready  to  h<' 
dumped  down  in  this  country  the  monicnt  the  war  is  over. 
He  says.  '  Prices  will  break  :  I  shall  have  to  cut  up  my  ]<iisture. 
and  I  shall  bo  done  for.'  and  he  thinks  of  18S()  and  of  1K(M)  and 
what  happened  then,  and  he  cannot  face  it  a^ain.  That  is  tin- 
real  fact.  Every  farmer  we  have  appealed  to  has  always 
talked  in  that  sense,  and  we  nuist  jj;et  over  that,  otherwise  he 
will  not  cut  up  his  j)asture  land. 

I* rices  ajtvr  the  War 

I  do  not  ajiree.  myself,  that  prices  are  goinjf  down  immediatelx 
after  the  war.  I  think  the  farmer  is  overlookin<{  two  or  thn  r 
important  facts.  (Jermany  after  the  war  will  l»«'  a  ureater 
purchaser  than  ever,  because  her  land  has  been  let  down,  and 
that  is  true  of  the  whole  of  Etirope.  The  crop-raising  land  of 
Europe  will  not  raise  as  much  per  acre  as  it  did  before  the  war. 
The  land  has  been  impoverished  and  has  become  unclean,  .ind 
it  is  poorer,  and  it  will  take  years  to  make  it  as  «j;ood  i\  harvest - 
raising  soil  as  it  was  before  it  was  devastated  by  war.  so  that 
the  demand  for  forei«jn  food  will  be  jjreater  than  ever  iinmt  - 
diately  after  the  war.  Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  year  ol 
demobilization,  and  our  tonnajjte  will  be  down,  and  not  merely 
ours  but  neutral  tonnage  as  well,  because  there  is  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  loss  anuMigsl  the  neutrals  than  there  is  amongsi 


MS.  l»-ciiiisr  wr  an-  prolcclinji  .nir  ships  |,v  iihmi.s  .,(  ,ri,ns.  All 
llml  iiHisl.  nicssarily  pioiliicr.  I  ll.ink,  l.ij;|,  ,,ri,.,.s  r.,i  son,.- 
tiiiH'  Jiftrr  ill*-  war.  Y«mi  caimol  jMisua.lc  lli<-  lanurr  ol  that. 
aiHl  it,  is  <ss<nlial  that  wr  slioiihl  ««t  him  |Mrsiiarl,<|.  niul  |Mr- 
s.uKt.vl  within  tlu-  nrxt  tVw  .lays,  an.l  it  is  no  usr  j,„injr  .»•  to 
ur>;i»-  with  him.  My  rifilit  hoii.  frinwl  lias  .Ion.-  his  h.sl  t.. 
|.«isua<lo  him,  Imt,  all<r  all.  yon  havi-  «..t  to  ...v.-r  a  v.ry  .x- 
U-nsivc  country,  an.l  Ih.r.-for..  there  is  only  .,n.-  way  ..1.  nsiirin^ 
irnniecliate  aeli.ai  on  the  part  ..('  the  farmer,  an.l  that  is  l.y 
«uaranl<-einK  pri.cs  lor  a  .ietinit.-  p.ri.Kl  .,1  lim.'  n.ininmm 
prices. 

I'rirrs  and  Lnhniir  must  he  (iiinmiilvtil 
Hef<.re  I  eonie  to  the  actual  prices  which  we  (,niaranle.-.  I  \>as 
«oin«  to  say  that  tli.n-  an-  two  .)r  three  c..rollaries  t.>  a  ynaran- 
l<e  of  prices.  'I'hc  lirst  is  that  if  th<-  (;..vernm.nl  Kuaranl.es 
prices.  Ial)..nr  nnist  als.)  lie  «iiarantee.l.  I  do  not  h.  li.ve  any 
farmer.  l.iokinK  at  the  prospe.ts.  can  fail  to  s.c  that  tli.-  .>M 
\vaKcsare«<ine-  aiulano.i.l  thinj;.  not  nurely  f.ir  the  lah.Mir.r. 
hut  for  the  farmer.  The  I..  ,t  farmers  in  a  .iistrict  arc  those 
wlio  Kive  flic  liesl  wafrcs.  Take  Seotlan.l  for  exampl.-.  \ 
>;aaranfee  of  minimum  wa^'cs  will  hanlly  loncli  .Sc.illan.l. 
There  is  n.i  l)etter  farmer-I  rh»  not  say  anything  alioiil  other 
farmers  -I)iit  tliere  is  no  d.inlit  the  Scottish  farmer  is  alM.nt  the 
l)est  in  the  w.irld.  There  is  anotlier  point  which  the  farmer 
must  realize.  The  aKricnItural  labourer  lias  fl.icke.l  t.i  the 
standard  in  shoals.  His  wife  is  «ettin«  a  hi^{r<.r  scjiaration 
allowance  than  the  jioor  fellow  earned  as  wa^cs  before  the 
war,  and  can  any  one  imaj,'inc  that  in  face  of  that  tlio  first 
thing  the  man  will  do  will  be  to  start  work  at  a  fij,mre  lower  than 
the  all.iwance  which  was  thoufjlit  to  be  the  minimum  which 
the  State  ought  to  give  to  keep  his  wife  and  family  going  ? 

A  Minimum  Wage 
It  is  utterly  impossible  ;  you  will  not  do  it  ;  you  will  not 
get  the  labourer  back  to  the  land  unless  you  i)ay  him  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  the  farmer  must  see  that.  There  is  also  an- 
other fact  which  has  brouglit  it  home  to  the  farmer,  and  that 
is  that  in  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  National  Service 
a  minimum  wage  has  been  fixed  at  25*.,  which  is  obviously 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  lalKiuitr,  and  every  farmer  knowTj 
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that,  and  wc  propose  to  take  that  fijnirf-  Wf  discussed  for 
some  time  the  question  of  wliether  you  shouhl  have  a  Wa^t 
Board  to  fix  wages  or  whether  you  sliould  hsiveafixed  minimum. 
That  is  what  intlueneed  us  eventually  in  not  setting  up  a  Wage 
Board  during  the  war.  The  farmer — I  will  not  say  preferred 
to  know  the  worst,  hut  lie  preferred  to  know  exactly  what  he 
had  to  face.  He  did  not  want  to  he  hothered  with  Wage 
Boards  :  he  preferred  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  his  min«l  on 
ploughing  the  land.  After  the  war  Wage  Boards  can  be  set  uji. 
and  the  farmer  will  then,  of  course,  nmke  use  of  them. 

Wages  in  Ireland 

A  dilliculty  here  arises  in  respect  to  Ireland.  Wages  are  low- 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  sumptuous  comi)ared  to  those 
paid  in  Ireland.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  there  of  special 
conditions.  WY'  were  assured  that  in  Ireland  they  preferred — 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  those  best  acquainted  with  Irish 
feeling  will  be  able  to  inform  us  in  the  course  of  the  debate- 
but  that  in  Ireland  they  i)referred  Wage  Boards  being  set  ujt 
to  consider  the  local  conditions  They  are  more  accustomed 
than  we  to  tribunals  fixing  agricidtural  prices.  Therefore  they 
will  take  more  readily  to  it  than  perhaps  would  those  con- 
cerned in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales.  A  wage  of  25s.  per 
week  will  be  guaranteed  to  every  able-bodied  male  between  till- 
ages indicated  in  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain. 

Then  comes  another  question.  There  will,  of  course,  he 
disputes.  I  should  hope  there  will  not  be  many.  But  there 
may  be  disputes. 

The  Old  Age  Question 

It  is  obvious  that  when  you  guarantee  a  mininmm  wage  of 
25s.  old  men  who  have  been  taken  on  and  kept  very  mueli 
through  the  charity  of  the  farmer  and  whom  the  farmer  could 
dispense  with  readily  will  come  into  account.  Such  an  old 
man  might  very  well  be  worth  10s.  or  lis.  a  week  for  just 
dawdling  about  the  farm,  and  liking  it,  but  if  you  say  a  man  of 
that  sort  is  to  have  25s.  a  week  it  is  the  greatest  unkindness  yoii 
can  do  him.  There  are  other  similar  cases  of  men  who  are, not 
old,  but  who  may  be. inefficient  or  crippled,  but  who  would  be 
able  to  render  a  little  assistance  about  the  farm.  It  is  obviou> 
that  cases  of  this  kind  must  be  exceptions.    We  propose  during 
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tlic  war  to  adopt  a  roufih-and-rea.lv  inctlio.l  similar  to  tlic 
machinery  sot  ui.  hy  Mr.  Novillo  Cliamhorh.in  h,  .locido  similar 
questions  un.ier  his  scheme.  That  is  an  answ.r  to  my  hon 
friend.  Mr.  Halfonr  reminds  m..  that  it  is  not  merelv  diiriim 
the  war  that  this  guarantee  (,f  a  minimum  wajr(>  xvjll  i,<>  given 
l)ut  during  the  period  when  tliere  will  he  a  KuaraiiK-e  of  pri.cs' 
r  will  come  to  that  period  later.  There  is  a  secnd  plan  i 
e.>rollary  to  that  guarantee  of  prices  which  was  menti..ned  hv 
I-ord  I.ans(h)wnc  -with  approval,  I  was  «lad  to  sc(-  this  week 
•  n  the  House  of  Lords  ;  in  fact,  he  also  mentioned  the  minimum 
wage  as  practically  a  corollary  to  J  he  fixing  of  prices  There 
■mist  be  a  guarantee,  if  the  State  is  going  to  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum  price,  that  it  shall  not  inure  to  the  advantage  of  anv 
individual  or  of  any  class. 

iVo  Increase  of  Rents 
There  must  not  be  any  return  to  what  hai)pened  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  There  was  an  enormous  increase  in  prices 
and  rents  were  practically  doubled  at  ,ne  end  of  the  war  It 
would  be  obviously  unfair  that  any  class  should  take  advantage 
ot  war  cond  tions,  and  especially  that  thev  should  take  advan- 
tage of  a  guarantee  by  the  State  by  which  the  State  might  lose 
money— should  take  advantage  of  that  State  guarantee  to 
raise  rents. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  not  heard  of  such  cases     No 
complaints  have  reached  the  Government  of  anvthing  of  the 
kind,  and  in  all  the  me-.  ir,-s  we  have  had  with  the  agricultural 
community  no  one  1  .s  ex    -  suggested  that  anvthing  of  the 
kind  has  happened.    Yhw   liowever,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
asked  to  guarantee  prices.  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  have  a  guaran- 
tee that  even  in  exceptional  cases— cases,  for  instance,  where 
estates  are  sold  and  a  new  owner  comes  into  possession  and 
proposes  to  raise  rents— there  should  be  some  opportunity  for 
review,  and  ihat  in  these  cases  rents  shall  not  be  raised  in'con- 
scqiience  of  this  guarantee  of  price.     Of  course,  there  are  some 
cases  where  rents  would  have  been  raised  even  in  times  of  peace 
and  even  under  old  prices.  ' 

Cases  ivhere  Cfmngc  in  Rent  is  Riaht 
For  instance,  you  huve  ih.  i  ase  where  the  old  tenant  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  f(,n  y  or  fifty  years  at  a  very  l<,w    ent. 
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nnd  it  Ims  Ihm'ii  tlu>nm«,'lily  undorstiMid  tliat  nnco  tliore  was  n 
(■lian}{e  of  trimiuy  tlu'  lumllonl  int(iul('<l,  ami  rij,'liil;  iitcmhd. 
to  put  up  the  rent  to  what  was  just  and  fair  !>ct  ween  tin-  i)arti<'s. 
In  those  cases  there  is  not  goinjj  to  be  any  interference.  Another 
case  is  a  rather  coniiiUcated  one.  The  tithe  rent-charjje  has 
gone  up  enormously  since  the  rise  in  prices.  It  is  ol)vious  that 
the  landlord  shotdd  have  the  right  to.  at  any  rate,  adjust  the 
rent  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  ])rices  which  brings  better 
profit  to  the  farmer  himself.  There  have  not  been  many  cases, 
but  the  way  in  which  we  pr(»pose  to  deal  with  these  cases  is  tn 
say  that  the  landlord  shall  not  be  allowed  t<»  raise  his  rent  excejit 
with  the  consent  of  the  Hoard  of  .Agriculture,  so  that  each 
particular  case  can  be  examined  by  the  Board  of  Agricidtun- 
to  see  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  case. 

Cultivation  to  be  Enforced 

Powers  are  to  be  given  to  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  to  enfjucc 
cultivation.  It  isobvious  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  ccmununity 
that  a  man  should  sit  on  land  capable  of  producing  food  when 
he  is  either  too  selfish  or  too  indolent  to  do  anything.  So  that 
the  Government  must  have  the  right,  through  the  projur 
Department,  to  enforce  cultivation  in  these  cases.  Now  I  come 
to  the  question  of  prices. 

The  Price  of  Corn 

In  1915  the  price  of  wheat  was  52s.  10</.  a  quarter  ;  in  1910. 
58s.  5af.  ;  in  the  last  quarter  of  1916  it  went  up  to  68s.  2(t.  ;  it 
is  now  T6s.  3d.  Before  the  war  it  was  34s.  llrf.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, say  this,  that  the  price  of  everything  has  gone  up,  and  has 
gone  up,  not  merely  for  the  ordinary  comnumity,  but  for  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  has  had  to  pay  very  nmch  higher  wages— 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  He  has,  however,  got  to  pay  nmch  higher 
prices  for  everything  which  he  uses  on  his  farm.  He  has  got 
to  do  with  less  labour,  and  with  inferior  labour.  I  was  assured 
by  a  farmer  whom  we  consulted,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
upright  men  I  have  ever  met,  and  who,  I  am  perfectly  certain, 
would  not  mislead  the  Government,  that  on  the  prices  we  were 
guaranteeing  the  farmer,  on  the  whole  he  would  not  make  nuicli 
out  of  them,  having  regard  to  all  the  conditions.  That  was,  he 
said,  the  very  minimum  you  could  give  him  if  you  are  going  to 
induce  him  to  cultivate  at  all.    Oats  in  1915,  30s.  2d.  ;  in  1910, 
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•.y.lfi.  'id.  ;  last  quarter,  :jH,s.  \<l.  ;  and  lor  the-  week  <ii<liii«;  tlu- 
17th  I-'ebruary.  Ms.  iid.  Harley  has  now  up  cornsiMimlinjjjy, 
ami  potatoes— well,  the  House  knows  fairly  well  what  the  price 
of  potatoes  is.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  know  fairly  well 
all  about  the  price  of  potatoes. 

The  Qtiestion  of  Potatoes 
But  let  nie  say  just  a  word  about  that.  Ixeause  there  has 
been  a  ko(m1  deal  of  trouble  about  it.    Tl>e  nionient  you  inter- 
fere with  the  price  of  potatoes  it  becomes  a  very  diilieult  thiny 
—it  is  the  nu)st  diilieult  thinj?  in  the  world.     My  hon.  friend 
knows  very  well  that  if  we  had  not  interfered  the  price  was 
jroing  up  to  £'20  a  ton.    Potatoes  had  been  sold  at  £20  a  ton. 
Were  we  to  allow  that  to  be  done  ?    There  is  a  shortajje  of 
potatoes,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subnuirines.    The 
potato  crop  is  raised  here  mostly,  and  the  price  is  determined 
by  what  you  have  got  in  this  country.    It  would  have  gone  to 
almost  any  figure  because  the  potato  crop  was  a  great  failure 
here.    It  was  a  great  failure  in  Ireland,  and  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  a  contributor  to  this  country,  had  almost  ceased  to  assist 
us.    My  right  hon.  friend  Lord  Devonport '  was  bound  to  inter- 
fere or  to  allow  the  price  to  get  completely  out  of  hand.    Of 
course  the  moment  you  begin  to  interfere  with  prices  there  is 
always  a  conflict,  and  everybody  who  knew  nothing  about  it 
begins  interfering,  and  here  we  ha(l  the  usual  results.    My  right 
hon.  friend  was  absolutely  right  in  trying  to  cut  down  the  prices, 
and  the  farmer  on  the  other  hand  was  equally  right  in  trying 
to  get  as  good  a  price  as  he  could.    At  any  rate,  the  matter  has 
been  fought  out,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  substantially  settled 
though  we  had  not  much  time  to  set  t  le  it  in.  That  is  the  position 
in  regard  to  potatoes  ;   but  the  great  advantage  has  been  that 
we  have  managed  to  keep  down  the  prices,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  have  nuinaged  to  satisfy  the  farmers  as  well.    So  nuich  for 
the  vexed  question  of  jxjtatoes. 

Proposed  (Sunrnntees 
These  are  the  guarantees  we  propose  to  give.    We  propose 
that  in  the  present  year  we  shall  guarantee  - 

For  wheat,  60s.  a  quarter  of  501  lb.,  that  is  the  minimum  ; 
For  1918  and  1919,  55.v.  ; 

'  The  tlieu  Food  Controller. 
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For  11)20,  11)21,  aiul  \U'2'2,  iSs.    'riicn  tlit- ({iiaraiitec  <-oiiu's 

ttl  Ull  1-11(1. 

For  outs,  ill  11M7.  wc  propose  to  {jiiaranttH'  'AHs.  0</.  per 
:<:)((  lb.  That  is  hi^iu-r  than  tin-  iiiiniiiiiiin  price  we  arraiigcd 
with  Ireland  some  iiioiiths  aj^o. 

The  guarantee  for  1018  and  lUli)  is  li'2s.,  and 
For  the  next  three  yeans  21."*. 

Potatoes  we  simply  propost>  to  guarantee  for  this  coming 
season  at  £0  per  ton. 
The  only  guarantee  we  have  given  ut'  the  niuxiniuni  in  tliih. 
that  if  the  State  eonimandeers  either  potatoes  or  eereals,  tiic 
priees  will  not  be  fixed  without  the  eonsent  of  the  Jiourds  ol 
Agrieulture  of  F^ngland,  Se<'llund,  and  Ireland,  and,  therefore, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  eonsultation  before  the  priees 
are  fixed.  Obviously,  you  cannot  limit  the  power  of  the  State 
to  eoniniandeer  for  national  purposes. 

YVhat  the  Farmers  are  Do''g 
I  hope  and  trust  that,  with  this  guarantee,  tlie  farmers  will 
put  their  backs  into  it.  We  are  having  excellent  reports  from 
Scotland.  In  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Forfui ,  and  other  counties 
they  are  cutting  up  pasture  on  a  very  considerable  scale  to  sow 
oats  and  plant  potatoes.  Although  it  is  now  very  late,  tin- 
farmers  could  increase  even  now  by  hundreds  of  thousands  oi 
tons  tlu  food  of  this  country  this  year.  And  thus  they  can  help 
to  defeat  the  grimmest  menace  that  ever  threatened  a  countrv  "s 
life.    1  do  not  believe  that  they  will  fail  us. 

Labour  Substitution 
Substitutes  are  used  in  every  other  country.  \Vo''  n  arc 
working  now  on  the  land,  and  I  hope  the  farmers  will  assist  to 
make  the  best  of  the  labour  which  is  available.  They  need  not 
apprehend  tliut  in  the  future  the  country  will  be  indifferent  to 
the  importance  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  State.  Tiic 
country  is  ali\  e  now,  as  it  has  never  been  before,  to  the  essential 
value  of  agriculture  to  the  community,  and  whatever  befalls,  it 
will  never  again  be  neglected  by  any  Government.  The  war, 
at  any  rate,  has  taught  us  one  lesson — that  the  preservation  (»!' 
our  essential  industries  is  as  important  a  part  of  the  national 
defences  as  the  maintenance  of  our  Army  or  our  Navy,  So 
much  will  I  say  about  food  production. 
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The  Saving  of  Tunmifie 
If  those  plans  urv  currietl  out  in  resptct  of  I  inil»«  r  ami  niimrals 
an«l  food  a  very  conHidcrablf  (|uantil y  of  tonnam-  will  l«-  haveci. 
Hut  the  extent  of  the  saving  in  timber,  niineralN,  sin«i  farm 
|)roduee  eannot  he  measured  or  de|)en<ied  upon  at  this  stage. 
There  are  so  many  uncertain  elements.  There  is  labour,  espe- 
cially  skilled  labour,  and  in  the  case  ot  the  land  there  is  the 
element  of  the  weatlier  -  the  weather  l.»r  ploughinj,',  for  sowing, 
for  ripening,  and  for  the  reaping  of  the  corn,  so  that  even  at 
the  best  the  fruition  of  all  these  plans  nuiHt  come  late.  Timber 
is  a  relief  to  tomiage  in  the  summer.  Our  plans  with  regard  to 
all  may  not  deveUjp  for  months,  and  the  farmers"  efforts  will 
not  help  us  until  the  harvest.  .Meanwhile,  tonnage  is  needed — 
urgently  needed.  The  French  Ministers  have  been  with  me 
two  days  begging  for  more  ships.  The  Italian  Minister  ha« 
only  just  left,  lie  came  here  on  the  same  errand.  We  ourselves 
are  short  of  tonnage  for  certain  important  commodities. 
Therefore,  we  nmst  save  t«)nnage,  not  in  the  summer  time,  not 
ill  the  harvest,  but  we  nmst  .save  tonnage  now  and  save  it  on 
a  considerable  scale. 

Restriction  of  Imports 
That  brings  me  to  the  next  series  of  questions.  We  nmst  ha\o 
an  immediate  substantial  saving  of  additional  tonnage.    What 
are  the  methods  we  propose  ?     The  lives  of  our  sailors— our 
gallant  sailors — and  the  liiieof  this  gallant  country  must  not  be 
risked  on  the  carriage  of  any  goods  not  essential  to  the  national 
existence.    What  are  the  essential  conunodities  ?     Let  us  cut 
<lo\s  n  ruthlessly  things  that  are  not  necessary.     The  essential 
commodities  are  food  and  clothing  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  e(iuipment  of  the  civil  and  military  popidation  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  that  touches  everything  :  raw  materials 
I'lr  our  munitions  and  equipment  of  war,  and  for  the  inrlustries 
<  >sential  to  the  national  life  or  the  national  credit.    Those  are 
c>.>ential  comnjodities.    Anything  beyond  that  is  not  essential, 
and  it  is  running  an  unnecessary  risk,  because  the  nation  can 
il<»  without  them  during  the  war,  and  if  it  cannot  it  ought  not 
to  wage  war.     War  is  a  grim  business.     We  have  no  right  to 
delegate  our  sacrifices.    We  nmst  share  them  as  far  as  we  can, 
and  we  ought  to  be  proud  to  share  them  with  the  line  fellows 
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who  rrprrscnt  us  uhnmd.  It  is  iille  t(i  siiyKrst  tin  *  vliilsi 
iiiillioiiH  (tf  tlu-  Im'sI  i-iti'/.cns  of  this  country  arc  i'acin);  (liHcom- 
fort,  privation,  an<i  death  ahroad  tor  the  ){rcut  cause,  wc  wlm 
arc  ctiiiifortahlc  at  lioiiic  should  not  Im-  prepared  to  surrender 
thin^js  which  arc  not  necessary  to  our  wcll-licinx. 

DispfUHiihli   Itiiporlit 

Wc  tljcrcf«>re  set  up  a  Coniniittee -I  have  alrca«ly  rcferrtfl 
to  it — presided  «»vcr  by  Sir  Henry  Hahiiijjton  Smith,  win. 
cntere«l  into  the  whole  <pi.  vtmn  (.f  our  dispcnsahle  and  indis. 
pcnsable  Imports.  Tht\\  kii- u  tiu*  tonnaj?*-  wc  had  to  save, 
for  that  was  yivcn  them  In  tin  VrlmiraU;  'llies  were  told, 
*  Cut  down  until  you  sav.-  ih.if  I  lun;,'!-.  if  you  do  dot.  you  art- 
impairing  the  strenj^th  of  Hiis  <  ..iin^y  in  tiie  war.*  Acting  «"i 
those  instnictions,  they  went  llirowii  ih  •  ^v 'idc  of  our  imports 
and  made  recommendations.  A  1  abinet  (  oinmittec,  presidtfl 
over  by  Lord  C'urzon,  went  through  the  lecommendations  ol 
the  other  Conmiitteo,  ami  the  Cabinet  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  two  ('(mimittees.  One  Committee  wu'^ 
presided  over  by  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  Member  f<ir  Spch 
Valley. 

First  of  all  they  considered  the  (piestion  of  timber.    Thai  ? 
have  already  alluded  to.     Then  there  is  the  (piestion  of  o' 
minerals.     There  we  acted  on  the    rec<»mmendation   of  tin 
Minister  of  Munitions. 

The  Question  of  J*nper 
The  next  (piestion  wc  had  to  consider  was  the  question  <if 
pa|K'r,  which  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  tonnage  in  this  countrx . 
I  mean  paper  for  newspapers  and  paper  for  wrapping  packages. 
I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  quantity  of  paper  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  They  both  consume  an  enormous  tonnage  of  pajjcr. 
Now  I  cannot  say  whether  I  ought  to  keep  newspapers  as  u 
luxury,  a  comfort,  a  stimulant,  but  I  think  if  men  had  to  choose 
between  their  breakfast  and  the  morning  newspapers  tluy 
would  choose  the  former.  But  still  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  thut 
"they  have  been  of  enormous  assistance  to  us  in  the  effective- 
waging  of  the  war.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  that  than  tlio 
brilliant  success  achieved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  recent  War  Loan,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  tin- 
first  to  acknowledge  that  that  success  is  in  a  very  large  measiiro 
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iliif  tn  riif  |>iilrit»lic  sii|i|Mirl  KJvrii  to  him  l.v  tin-  t'rt.it  iiows- 
pufi^rN  (tl  this  country.  Miit  still,  in  war,  wl.iii  wi-  hiivr  jrot  to 
ch(i*<Mc  iK'twwn  very  f^ern  ult«rnHtiv4-H,  I  am  afraiil  wv  shall 
hH\<-  to  deprive  «»nrKelv<K  to  a  very  hiryr  «xt«-nt  of  a  f«rtain 
number  ui  puu<s  <»f  th<-  prints  whi<-h  w«'  iHrusu  witli  huch 
satMfactwn  ami  instruction  «'vrry  nn>niin>;. 

What  fins  htt'ti  tlimc  in  I'num- 
In  I'ruiu  t .  the  ncwMpupcrs  have  Ik-imi  cut  down  to  practically 
twii  Hhcct*,.  I  iliKi  the  same  thiti^  in  Italy,  and  we  have  come 
to  the  cone  iusion  tliat  w.-  Iiavi-  ^ot  very  substuntiitlly  to  reduce 
the  paper  .md  the  pujH-i  material  imp«)rted  into  this  country. 
In  1911.  IjMMMHMI  tons  wiin  ini|M)rted.  I  think  my  ri^ht  hon. 
friend  was  responsible  for  iiringin^'  that  down  to  l.'J(N),<HN)  tons 
in  1910.  \Vc  propose  lo  halve  that  supply  and  re«luee  tin- 
annual  im[>ort  to  OMl.tMM)  tons,  the  reduction  to  We  dihtrilmted 
( tjually  U'tween  the  i)rintinj,'  and  the  paekiuK  tra«leH. 

Thf  Saving  Pntposnl 
rectjjfmze  that  it  is  a  very  serious  hardship,  but  u  saving 
'         :''<MM)  tons  is  a  very  imjM)rtant  addition  to  our  national 
sum  I  let  1  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  be  ma«le  at 
■'■>.■  le  importation  ot  printed  posters,  paper  han^in^'s,  and 

...  I  !•  inds  of  foreign  printed  matter,  such  as  books  and 
•..;;■"  willlx- pndiibited  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  utifair  to 

■'■..-'  pnutnij;  tra«les  at  home.  Hestriction  in  the  use  of  paper 
lor  posters,  catalojiues.  and  (;o\ermnent  Departments  will 
also  be  made. 

Food  Hfslrirlioiis 
Xow  I  come  to  a  reduction  in  food  and  feedinj^-stuffs.  The 
lirst  is  in  fruit  and  vejietables.  All  the  essential  articles  of 
food  will  come  on  the  free  list.  But  there  are  certain  articles 
of  diet,  of  which  we  import  a  larffc  quantity,  which  are  not 
essential  t(»  the  national  living,  although  very  desirable,  and 
which  we  think  it  necessary  to  <liminish  the  import  of  or  pro- 
hibit altogether.  The  principal  articles  on  this  list  will  be  as 
follows  :  A|)ples.  tomatoes,  and  certain  raw  fruits.  We  have 
very  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  we  shall  have  to  pro- 
iiibit  altogether  and  depend  upon  our  home  supplies  ;  oranges, 
bananas,  grapes,  almonds,  and  mits  will  be  restricted  to  25  per 
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cent,  of  the  1916  imports.  Aeriited  niinerul  ami  table  waters 
will  be  prohibited,  and  we  shall  hiive  to  depend  for  thern  upon 
home  industries  ;  canned  salmon  50  per  cent.,  tea  we  shall  have 
to  reduce— foreign  teas  altogether.  They  have  to  be  imported 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
Indian  teas  will  be  reduced.  Of  coffee  there  is  a  very  largt 
stock  in  this  country,  and  that  stock  iiiulerordinary  conditions 
would  have  passed  on  to  (Jermany,  but  it  is  stuck  here,  and 
therefore  we  have  enough  to  get  along  with  until  i)robably  aftei 
the  war.  j  Cocoa  has  also  got  stuck  here,  and  for  the  time  being 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  prohibit  both  coffee  and  cocoa  because 
there  are  very  large  stocks  in  this  country.  Then  there  arc 
meat  and  feeding-stuffs.  We  think  that  we  could  now  to  a  mucli 
hirger  extent  depend  upon  home-grown  meat,  because  we  have 
a  larger  stock  than  I  tliink  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country. 
That  will  save  a  good  deal  of  feeding-stuff.  Taking  togetlier  all 
these  categories  of  food  and  feeding-stuff,  we  hope  to  be  ab'e  to 
save  over  900,000  tons  per  annum,  which  shows  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  relied  upon  foreign  countries  for  conunodities 
of  that  kind. 

Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods 

If  you  slaughter  tlie  cattle  here,  then  that  is  a  saving  of  the 
feediag-stuff  that  you  want  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
are  then  the  manufactured  articles,  articles  of  luxury,  which 
run  to  very  nuich  bigger  figures  than  I  am  sure  the  House  quitt 
realizes.  I  certainly  did  not  r  -alize  it  until  I  went  into  the 
figures.  We  shall  have  to  stop  +ae  importation  of  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  tliese  vari  )Ui>  articles.  I  regret  it  deeply 
in  some  cases,  because  a  good  many  of  them  come  from  France 
and  Italy.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  will  be  a  blow  to 
certain  in.flustries  in  France.  Unfortunately,  we  are  driven  to 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  saving  tonnage,  not  merely  for  ourselves, 
but  for  France  and  Italy  as  well,  and  I  am  sure,  if  they  had  to 
choose  between  the  two,  that  they  would  infinitely  prefer  havinj^ 
the  ships  for  other  purposes. 

I  now  come  to  another  very  scvi-rc  restriction  upon  an  articit 
of  national  luxury. 

Alcoholic  Liquors 
1   am   referring   to  alcoholic   licjUDrs.     The   food   stdj-ks   in 
this  country,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  lower  than  they 
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liuNc  over  birn.  Tluy  art-  lurilously  low,  cIih-  not  iiit-n  ! .  to 
the  (Hdicultks  of  toniiayf,  but  bud  harvests.  I'lultr  these 
circunistunees,  we  eannot  justify  tlie  utilization  «(f  sueh  a  hirge 
cjuantity  of  foo<?stulTs,  exeei)t  for  the  feedinjr  of  tlie  people. 
I  say  at  onee  that  we  are  not  approachinj,'  thi'  (luestion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  teniperanec,  or  national  or  inereased 
sobriety,  however  desirable  that  may  be  in  itself,  but  purely 
as  a  method  of  combating  the  submarine  menaee.  and  guaran- 
leeing  the  nation  against  the  possibilJty  of  famine  or  privation. 
The  committee  who  recommended  this  entered  into  it  purely 
in  that  si)irit  and  witii  that  purpo.se,  and  they  found  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  sanction  the  absorption 
of  sueh  an  enormous  tonnage  of  foodstuffs  in  grain  as  long  as 
the  nation  was  faced  with  a  i)r(jspect  of  shortage  of  essential 
foodstufls. 

Barley  fur  Brezcing 
The  quantity  of  barley  used  for  brewing  and  distilling  has 
already  been  reduced.  In  191 1  there  were  yG,()(M),(M)()  standard 
barrels  brewed  in  this  country.  The  standard  barrel,  I  thirdc, 
is  fifty-five,  but  that  does  not  mean  in  bulk.  1  believe  the 
a\  erage  is  much  lower  than  the  standard,  and  the  result  is  that 
.■{(i,0(M),()(M)  barrels  mean  a  good  many  more  barrels  in  bulk. 
In  1916  that  was  reduced  to  26,000,000.  It  was  reducetl  to 
.;«.000,000  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  about 
two  or  three  millions  of  the  adult  population  left  these  shores, 
and  most  of  such  beers  are  brewed  in  France.  I  do  not  belie\e 
that  there  is  nuich  beer  exported  from  this  country  to  France, 
and  certamly  none  that  the  Army  needs.  Karly  this  year,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Food  Controller,  who  had  gone  into  our  stocks 
■if  food,  it  was  proposed  t(»  reduce  this  26,000,000  to  18,000.000. 

Bmccrs^  Patriotism 

Let  nic  say  this  at  once.  The  Government  are  bound  to 
leeognize  the  patriotic  spirit  in  which  those  who  are  engaged  in 
tliis  business  have  faced  all  the  restrictions  wliich  have  ham- 
lured  them  and  reduced  their  profits  during  the  war.  It  would 
not  be  fair  for  me  not  to  recognize  that  at  once.  It  is  a  jtower- 
ful  trade,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  my  old  colleagues  and 
!!iyse!f  what  it  can  accomplish  when  its  interc.->lN  arc  menaced. 
Tiiey  have  accepted  all  these  interferences  in  a  most  laudable 
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spirit  (»r  (letormiimtion  to  do  all  that  is  in  tlitir  power  In 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  iisitioii,  ami  they  have  done 
it  j^reat  as  is  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  them  l>y  the  last 
restriction. 

We  have  to  ^o  beyond  that  last  restriction.  We  have  to  cut 
down  the  balance  of  18,(M)(),()(M).  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  guarantee  the  food  of  this  country  without  making  a  vci  \ 
nmch  deeper  cut  into  the  barrelage  of  the  country,  and  we  must 
reduce  it  to  10,00<),00()  barrels. 

Advantages  of  the  Reatiivtion 
That  means  that  you  will  save  nearly  (iOO.OOO  tons  of  food- 
stuffs  per  annum,  and  that   is  nearly    a  month's  supply    il 
cereals   for   this  country.     That    is   the   direct    saving.     The 
indirect  saving  amounts  to  something  which   is  a  good  dciil 
greater.     One   of   our   dilliculties   has   been    horse    transpiul 
from   .America.    Tliis  and  the   fodder  for  those   horses  have 
been  a  .  -rious  drain  on  our  shipping,  and  it  will  juidoubtcdly 
release  horses  for  use  in  France.    That  is  saving  transport  an<l 
large  (quantities  of  food  for  feeding  puriwses.    It  will  reduce  the 
barrel  traffic  on  our  already  congested  railways,  and  wc  arc 
sadly  in  need  of  locomotivesand  wagons  for  theArmy  in  France. 
Although  it  undoubtedly  involves  a  heavy  sacrifice  upon  a  large 
and  important  branch  of  the  comnuinity.  tiicre  is  no  (juestioii 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  contributions  that  could  Ik 
made  at  the  present  time  towards  a  victorious  ending  of  this 
war.     In  doing  this  wc  nuist  guard   against  the   danger  of 
driving  the  population  from  beer  to  spirits.     That  would  hi 
a  serious  disaster.    Above  all,  whilst  wc  arc  cutting  down  tlie 
barrels  that  can  be  brewed  in  this  country,  we  must  have  ii 
corresponding  restriction  on  the  placing  of  spirits  on  the  market . 
There  are  one  or  two  other  restrictions,  in  leather,  boots,  raw 
hides,  and  bottles,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Proclamation.  Itiit 
that  in  the  main  gives  a  sununary  of  the  restrictions  which  we 
propose  to  imposi  ■'nmediatcly  upon  imports,  restrictions  whieli 
we  regard  as  essential  in  order  that  wc  may  have  the  necessar\ 
tonnage  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  war  successfully. 

Speculative  liiiyhtg  Barred 
It  is  necessary  t(»  secure  that  t!i«>rc  shall  be  n't  spcculatiM 
buying  or  cornering  of  sui»i)lies  so  as  to  raise  prices  above  IIh' 
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level  ofUie  prices  at  llie  l»ej>;innin<!; «»!'  this  weik.  Tliat  will  iu»t 
lie  permitted  or  tolerated,  and  the  Food  Controller,  therefore, 
ill  any  sneh  eases  will  assinne  entire  control  of  siii)plies.  fix 
prices,  and  issne  them  as  circnmstances  and  his  judgement 
warrant.  My  ri^dit  lion.  frien<l  [Mr.  LonoJ  reminds  me  of 
another  matter,  and  I  think  it  will  come  in  very  well  in  the 
statement   I  am  ^'oinjr  to  make  now. 

Acrcpl  the  Proposals  os  a  IVIiolf 

These  restrictions  have  been  very  carefully  considered,  .md 
I  appeal  to  the  IIoii^c.  and  throuji;h  the  House  to  tJic  country, 
to  take  them  as  a  wliole.  It  is  very  easy  to  pick  any  one  out 
and  say.  "  You  arc  not  savinji  very  much  tonnage  here  ; 
cannot  you  let  that  go?"  One  man  a{)peals  for  oranges. 
Another  says.  •  Why  not  let  bananas  in  ?  You  don't  save  much 
lonnajfc."  Another  sa\s.  •  What  altoul  French  bonnets  ?  It 
is  rather  hard  on  France."  Well,  that  is  true.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  you  cut  out  one  of  thesi'  the  nation  sinks  ;  but  if 
you  begin  giving  way  the  whole  fabric  will  go.  I  have  seen  it 
tried  before,  and  that  was  the  diflieuH-  that  confronted  us  then, 
as  my  right  lion,  friend  knows.  Tlu  m  •,  ,s,  fir.st  of  all.  an  attack 
on  this,  and  a  good  case  made  out.  You  cun  make  a  good  case 
for  any  one  individual  restriction,  and  so  somebody  could  make 
an  equally  good  case  for  another.     It  is  perfectly  true. 

Some  Injuries  Ineviiable 

It  is  with  the  deej)est  regret  that  we  are  inflicting  an  injury 
upon  the  French — upon  the  industries  of  some  of  our  Allies. 
It  is  inevitable.  AVe  ha\  e  got  to  cut  down  inii)orts  from  France, 
and  to  that  extent  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  will  be 
a  certain  amount  of  suffering  in  that  poor,  devoted  country. 
Then  somebody  may  say.  '  There  arc  tlu;  colonies — are  you 
going  to  deprive  Hritish  (  ohnnbia  of  the  chance  of  sending  her 
supj)lies  ?  She  has  been  very  loyal — very  patriotic'  So  she 
has.  No  part  of  the  F.mi)ire  has  .shown  greater  patriotism. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  tlie  other  colonies.  My  right  hon. 
friend  has  just  told  me  that  he  has  seen  one  or  two  of  the 
Premiers  who  have  arri\ed  here,  to  whom  he  has  explained 
the  matter,  and  tluy  met  it  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  jiatriotisni. 
They  said  that  whatever  temporary  hurt  it  might  inflict  upon 
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important  irulustrics  in  tlieir  roiintiy.  if  it  is  t'ssontial  l(. 
enable  the  Kni|)ire  to  win.  they  felt  eertain  their  people  would 
agree  to  it.  So  will  ours.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  cioul.i 
about  it. 

Sacrifice  hif  those  al  Home  Essciiliaf 

If  all  this  programme  is  carried  out  ;  if  :tll  those  who  i-au 
help  us  with  produetion  do  help  ;  if  all  those  who  are  ealie.t 
upon  to  suffer  restrictions  and  limitations  will  .suffer  without 
complaint,  then  honestly  I  say  we  can  face  the  worst  that  thr 
enemy  can  do — the  worst  !  And  that  is  what  we  ought  to  he 
prepared  for.  If  we  are  not — if  it  were  conceivable  that  tli< 
nation  was  not  prepared  todoand  endure  all  these  things — then 
I  say  with  all  solemnity  I  do  not  know  the  body  of  honourable 
men  who  would  undertake  for  <»ne  hour  to  be  res|)onsible  for 
the  conduct  of  this  terrible  war.  It  is  essential.  There  an- 
millions  of  gallant  young  men  in  France,  in  Salonica,  in  Egypt. 
in  Mesopotamia  facing  torture,  terror,  death.  They  are  the 
flower  of  our  race.  I'nless  the  nation  at  home  is  prepared  to 
take  its  share  of  the  sacrifice,  theirs  would  be  in  vain,  and  I  say 
it  woidd  be  a  crime — a  black  crime — for  any  Government  to 
ask  them  to  risk  their  brave  lives  in  the  coming  conflict  if  the\ 
knew  that  the  nation  behind  them  were  faint-hearted  or  selfish. 
Their  sacrifice  would  be  thrown  away.  We  have  no  right  to 
ask  it.  For  that  reason  I  have  come  down,  after  long  delibera- 
tion and  thought,  careful  and  .searching,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Conuuons,  and 
through  the  House  of  Conunons  to  the  nation,  proposals  which 
I  hope  the  Commons  will  approve,  and  which  I  hojje  the  nation 
will  carry  out  with  an  unflinching  and  an  ungrudging  heart. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON 

TO  A  Joint  Skssion  or  (  oNnin-.ss  on  Fi.iim  aky  '_'(»,  1917 
IMTKD  STATUS  SIirPl>r\(;  TO  UK  I'HOTFA  THl) 

(tcrwnriij  linaks  her  Promise 

I  HAVK  again  askcci  the  privilege  of  addressing  yon,  beeanse 
we  arc  moving  throngli  critical  times,  during  which  it  seems 
lo  me  to  he  my  duty  to  keep  in  close  toncli  with  the  Ilotiscs  of 
Congress,  so  that  neither  coimsel  nor  action  run  at  cross- 
purposes  between  us.  On  the  Srd  of  February  I  ofticially 
informed  you  of  the  sudden  and  unexi)ected  action  of  the 
Imperial  (ierman  Government  in  declaring  its  intention  to 
disregard  the  promises  made  to  this  (iovemment  in  April  last, 
and  to  undertake  immediate  submarine  operations  against  all 
commerce,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral,  that  should  seek  to 
approach  (ircat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Kurope,  or  harbours  in  the  Kastern  Mediterranean,  and  to 
conduct  those  operations  withrmt  regard  to  the  established 
restrictions  of  international  ])ractice,  and  without  regard  to 
.my  considerations  of  humanity  even,  which  might  interfere 
with  their  object. 

ir«r  OH  all  Commerce 

That  policy  was  forthwith  }>ut  into  ])ractice.  It  has  now  been 
in  active  operation  for  nearly  four  weeks.  Its  ])ractical  result.s 
have  not  been  fully  disclosed.  Tiie  commerce  of  other  neutral 
nations  is  suffering  severely-  not  ])erhiips  very  nuich  more 
severely  than  it  was  already  sulTering  before  February  1.  wiien 
the  new  policy  of  the  Im])erial  (Government  was  put  into  opera- 
tion. We  have  asked  the  co-operation  of  other  neutral  (iovem- 
luents  to  prevent  these  depredations,  but  I  fear  none  of  them 
lias  thought  it  wise  to  join  us  in  any  eonuuon  course  of  action. 

Our  own  conunerce  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  rather  in 
apprehension  than  in  fact,  rather  l)e<'ause  so  many  of  our  sliips 
are  timidly  kee|>ing  to  our  home  ports  than  because  .American 
-hips  have  been  sunk. 
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Viiited  Slttlvs  Ships  Sinil,- 
Two  Anicricaii  vessels  lisive  Ik'oii  sunk — the  Hoiisatonic  and 
the  Ljitiian  M.  Imw.  The  casf  <»f  the  llousatonic,  which  wa- 
cjirryiiifi;  foodstuffs  eonsiyneil  to  a  London  firm,  was  essentially 
like  the  ease  of  the  William  P.  Frye,  in  which  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  German  (Government  atlniitted  its  liability  for  dama^e^. 
and  the  lives  of  the  crew,  as  in  the  case  of  the  William  P.  Fn/t. 
were  safeguarded  with  reasonable  care.  The  case  of  the  Lyman 
M.  Law,  which  was  carrj-inji;  lemon-box  staves  to  Palermo, 
disclosed  a  ruthlessness  of  method  which  deserves  grave  con- 
demnation, but  was  accompanied  by  no  circunistance  whicli 
might  not  have  been  expected  at  any  time  in  connexion  with 
the  use  of  the  submarine  against  merchantmen  as  the  (iermaii 
Government  has  used  it.  In  sum,  therefore,  the  situation  wc 
lind  ourselves  in  with  regard  to  the  actual  conduct  of  tlu' 
Germans'  submarine  warfare  against  commerce  and  its  effects 
upon  our  own  ships  and  ])eople  is  substantially  the  same  that 
it  was  when  I  addressed  you  on  February  :i,  except  for  the 
tying  up  of  our  shipping  in  our  own  ports  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  shipowners  to  risk  their  vessels  at  sea  without 
insurance  or  adequate  protection,  and  for  the  very  serious 
congestion  of  our  commerce  which  has  residted — a  congesti<m 
which  is  growing  rapidly  more  serious.  This  in  itself  might 
presently  accomplish  in  effect  what  the  new  German  submarine 
orders  were  meant  to  accomplish  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

No  Overt  Act  as  yet 

We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  overt  act  which  we 
have  ventured  to  hope  that  German  commanders  would,  in 
fact,  avoid,  has  not  occurred. 

But  while  this  is  happily  true,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
have  been  certain  additional  indications  and  expressions  <>t 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  German  press  and  the  German 
authorities  which  have  increased  rather  than  lessened  the 
impression  that  if  our  ships  and  our  people  are  spared  it  will 
be  because  of  fortunate  circumstances  or  because  the  conmian- 
ders  of  the  German  submarines  which  they  may  happen  to 
encounter  will  exercise  unexpected  discretion  and  restraint 
rather  than  because  of  instructions  under  which  those  com- 
manders arc  acting.     It   would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  thf 
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sihiatioii  is  friiiiijlil  witli  tlic  j^ravost  possibilities  and  (iaiijiois. 
No  thcHi^'litfiil  man  can  fail  to  str  that  flic  met  s-,Hy  lor  (hllnilc 
art  ion  may  come  at.  any  time,  if  \vr  aif  in  (act.  anri  not  in 
word  nuTi'ly,  to  defend  onr  elementary  rijihls  as  a  neutral 
nation.  It  would  l)e  nH)st  imprudent  to  In-  unpre|>ared.  I 
eannot  in  sueli  circnnistanees  he  unmindful  of  the  faet  that  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present  (  onj^ress  is  imn)ediately 
at  hand  by  eonstitutional  limitation,  and  that  it  wotild  in  ail 
likelihood  recpiire  an  unusual  Unjith  of  time  to  assemble  ami 
or«;am/,e  the  Conjjress  whieh  is  to  sueceed  it. 

Increased  Aiitfioritij  for  the  President 
I  feel  that  I  ou<rht,  in  view  of  that  faet,  to  obtain  from  you  a 
full  and  immediate  assurance  of  the  authority  which  I  may 
lu-ed  at  any  moment  to  exercise.  \o  doubt  I  already  possess 
that  authority,  without  special  warrant  of  law.  by  the  plain 
implication  of  my  constitutional  duties  and  |)ow(rs  ;  but  I 
|)refer  in  the  present  circumstances  not  to  act  upon  a  general 
implication.  I  wish  to  feel  that  the  authority  and  power  of 
Conjirress  are  behind  me  in  whatever  may  become  necessary 
for  me  to  do.  We  are  jointly  the  servants  of  the  people,  anil 
nuist  act  together  and  in  their  spirit  so  far  as  we  can  divine  and 
interpret  it.  No  one  doubts  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  \\\ 
must  defend  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our  people,  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  tryinji;  circumstances,  with  discretion,  but 
with  clear  and  steadfast  pmi)osc.  Oidy  the  method  and  the 
extent  remain  to  be  eho.sen  upon  the  occasion,  if  the  occasion 
sliould  indeed  arise,  since  it  has  unha|>pily  j)rovcd  impossible 
to  salc<,niard  our  neutral  rijihts  by  diplomatic  means  a<rainst 
llie  unwarranted  inlVin--emeiits  they  arc  suHeriiiji  at  the  hands 
"I'  (Germany. 

SiiiiUeslion  of  an  •  Armcil  Xtiidiilitif  ' 

There  may  be  no  recourse  but  to  an  armed  neutrality,  which 
We  shall  know  how  to  maintain,  and  for  which  there  is  abundant 
American  i)recedent.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hope.l  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  put  armed  forces  anywhere  into  .iction. 
Tiu-  American  people  do  not  desire  it.  Our  desire  is  not  difle- 
rent  from  theirs.  I  am  sure  they  will  umlersland  the  spirit  in 
which  I  am  now  actmj,'— the  purpose  I  hold  nearest  mv  heart 
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and  would  wisli  to  (-xliibit  in  cverythinu  1  do.  I  iini  anxi(nl^ 
that  the  peo|)U>  of  tin-  nations  at  war  shoultl  also  nnderstaml 
ami  not  mistrust  us.  I  hope  I  nerd  ^ivc  no  further  proofs  or 
assurances  than  I  have  already  yiven  throujjhout  nearl\ 
three  years  of  anxious  patience  that  I  an»  a  frien«l  of  peaci . 
and  mean  t(»  preserve  it  for  Anurica  as  h)n>,'  as  I  am  able.  I  am 
not  now  i)roi)osinji  or  contem|)latinjj  war.  or  any  steps  tliat 
would  lead  to  it.  I  merely  re(HU'.st  that  you  will  accord  me.  Ii\ 
your  own  vote  and  the  deftnite  bestowal  of  means  of  authoril\ . 
to  safeguard  in  practice  the  right  of  a  great  people,  who  is  at 
peace,  and  who  is  desirous  of  exercising  none  but  the  rights  ol 
peace,  nnd  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  peace,  in  quietness  and  go<j(l- 
will,  riglits  reeogni/ed  time  out  of  nund  by  all  the  civili/cil 
nations  of  the  world.  Xo  course  of  my  choosing  or  of  theirs 
will  lead  to  war.  War  can  come  only  by  wilful  acts  and  aggres- 
sions of  others. 

Arming  of  Merchantmen 

You  will  understand  why  I  can  make  no  definite  proposals 
or  forecasts  of  action  now,  and  nuist  ask  your  support Iul' 
authority  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  form  in  which  action 
may  become  necessary  cannot  yet  be  foreseen.  I  believe  tin 
people  will  be  willing  to  trust  me  to  act  with  restraint  ami 
prudence  in  the  true  si)irit  of  amity  and  good  faith  which  tlu  y 
have  themselves  displayed  throughout  these  trying  months. 
It  is  in  that  belief  that  I  rc(|uest  that  you  will  authorize  me  to 
supply  our  merchant  ships  with  defensive  arms  should  that 
become  necessary,  and  with  means  of  using  t»'vm,  and  In 
employ  any  other  instrumentalities  or  methods  that  nuiy  he 
necessary  and  adequate  to  protect  our  shijis  and  peojjle  in 
their  legitimate  peaceful  ptirsuits  on  the  seas. 

Insurance  of  War  Risks 
I  request  also  that  you  will  grant  me  at  the  same  time,  aloii^ 
with  the  powers  T  ask,  siifhcient  credit  to  enable  me  to  provide 
adecpiate  means  of  protection  where  they  are  lacking,  inchidiiiii 
adeipiate  insurance  against  present  war  risks.  I  have  spokdi 
of  our  eonuuerce  and  the  legitimate  errands  of  our  jjcople  en 
the  .seas,  but  you  will  not  be  misled  regarding  my  main  thought 
— a  thought  that  lies  beneath  these  phrases  and  gives  them 
i'ignitv  and  weight.    It  is  not  of  nsaterjal  interest  merely  that 
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wo  are  thinking.    It  is  rather  of  funchimmtal  lniniun  rights 

the  chief  <»f  all  riphts— Ufe  itself.  I  am  thinking  not  imly  of  Ih.- 
rights  of  Amerieans  t<»  go  and  eoine  ahout  their  proper  imsiness 
hy  sea,  hut  also  of  something  nnieh  «leeper  and  nuieh  more 
fundamental  than  that. 

The  Hifihts  of  Unmnnitif  to  be  Maintained 
I  am  thinking  of  those  rights  of  hunuinity  without  wliieli 
there  is  no  eivili/ation.  My  thought  is  of  those  great  prim  iples 
(•r  eompassion  an<l  protect i«ui  wliieh  mankind  has  sought  to 
throw  ahout  human  hves.  the  lives  of  non-eomhatants.  the 
lives  «»f  men  vvh(»  are  peaeelully  at  work  keeping  the  industrial 
processes  of  the  w(»rld  cpiiek  and  vital,  the  lives  of  women  and 
cliildren  and  those  who  supply  the  lahour  which  ministers  to 
their  susteiumee.  We  are  speaking  of  no  selfish  nuiterii  I  rights, 
hut  of  the  rights  which  our  hearts  support,  and  whose  fouiula- 
tion  is  that  righteous  passion  for  justice  up«m  which  all  law, 
all  structures  alike  of  family,  States,  and  mafikin<l.  must  rest 
as  upon  the  ultimate  hase  of  our  existence  and  liherty. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  nuin  with  Anu-rican  principles  at  i.is 
heart  hesitating  to  defen<l  these  things. 


IlKRK  VON  BKTHMANN  1I0LTAVE(; 

Tin;  Imimkiai.  (ir.uMAS  (  iiancf.m.oh 

IN  Tin;  Hi:iciisTA<;.'  Fkhhiaky  y*.  11)17,  on 

Sri'l'LY  AM)  TIIH  WAU  TAXKS 

Gknti.kmkv,— WhiU-  our  s(»Mit'rs  out  tlirn  hold  the  trench*  s 
under  u  storm  ..f  shot  and  shell  an. I  our  l-boats  eross  and  re- 
eross  the  seas,  undaunted,  while  we  at  home  have  nothiiiL:. 
absolutely  nothing  Hso  to  work  at  except  to  pnxluce  nuns  an.l 
nuinitions,  to  «row  foodstuffs  and  distribute  them  e(juitabl>. 
in  the  extreiiu'  ttiision  of  this  stru^yle.  the  times  make  on. 
demand  uj)on  us  which  overri.les  all  political  (juestions.  forci^r.i 
and  donu'stic-the  .lemand  to  lijiht  and  compier.  The  over- 
whelming majority  willi  which  tlu  Heichstaj;  last  week  con- 
liriued  the  war-credits,  proclaims  to  all  the  world  (uir  irrevo- 
cable «leterminati(.n  t<»  s<»  «»"  ""♦'•  ♦•>*"  i'"t'">y  '>*  "'»"'>'  *"  '""'^' 

l)eaee. 

The  Terms  of  I'cttcc 

Sim  e  the  discussion  of  war  ainis  has  been  permitted,  mucli 
has  been   written   in    the   press,    many   speeches   have   been 
delivered  <.n  the  (luestion.  as  to  what  the  terms  t»f  peace  ar. 
t»»  be.    Not  lonf,'  a«o  a  searchinji  discussion  took  place  in  the 
Prussian   Chamber  of   Deputies,   whether  the   terms   shoul.t 
include  any  territorial  actpiisitions  and  in  what  these  should 
eonsist.    However  vital  these  (piestions  may  be  for  our  public, 
however  deepiv  they  may  move  us— and  it  is  only  ri^ht  thiit 
they  slu.uld  move  us  deeply— I  yet.  for  my  part,  should  not 
consider  myself  justiru<l  in  takin«i  any  part  in  such  contro- 
versies.    1  cannot  make  i)romiscs  or  lay  down  any  dctailnl 
fornuila  for  our  peace  terms.     It  would  be  idle  lor  me  to  <lo  m.. 
Those  who  hold  the  reins  of  jiovcrmnent  in  enemy  ct)untri.s 
have   done   this   in    plenty.     They    have   ^iven    far-rcachini; 
assurances  to  one  another,  but  all  they  have  fjaincd  by  this 
has  been  to  entangle  their  peoples  ever  more  deei)ly  in  the  war. 
What  I  could  say  about  our  terms,  about   the  "oal  towards 
which  we  are  strivinjr.  I  have  said  over  and  over  ajjain.     W' 

•    Kindly  translated   from  the   lierliun  Tagiblall  by  my  fri. nd 
Mr.  U.  N.  Delin,  of  the  War  Trade  liilelli'^ciice  Department. 
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tli'sirt-  Id  cikI  tilt  war  Ity  an  criiliiriiiv;  |Mar«'.  uliich  sliall  coin- 
pensatf  lis  for  tlu-  siiffrriiijiN  wv  have  iiiiilrrKoiw.  a  pra*-*-  wliirli 
holds  out  to  ti  (•i-rinatiy  of  iiiiirii|iair(><i  strciitftli,  unaiatitfCN 
for  its  I'xisti'iUT  ami  its  future-  that  is  <  iir  yoal. 

The  FitlHff  of  Jhnntslir  J'olilirs 

As  in  till'  rcaini  of  external  politics,  so  also  at  home  ^r(*at 
problems  have  pres«-nte(l  themselves.  I  shall  i-online  myself 
to  general  ol>servati«)ns.  It  is  not  alone*  about  war  aims  that 
views  (liverjje,  but  about  the  shaping;  of  tlomestie  poli«y.  He- 
orientation  :  it  is  not  a  pretty  word  -I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  I  use  it.  It  easily  jj;ives  rise  to  false  impressions,  as  though 
it  were  a  nuitter  of  ehoiee  whether  this  re-orientation  is  t«» 
take  plaee  or  not.  No.  jjentlemen,  a  new  era  has  ditwneil  with 
a  new  people.  This  mighty  war  has  ereateil  it.  .V  ^feneration 
which  has  at  the  innermost  seat  of  sensation  felt  the  shock  of 
yijjantie  experiences  ;  a  people  of  which  a  jMtet  in  field-jirey  has 
spoken  the  moviu};  words  ~  "  Her  poorest  son  was  her  truest 
son  '  ;  a  nation  which  realizes  a  thousand  times  a  day,  that 
the  sum  of  her  resources  can  alone  withstand  and  overcttnu"  the 
danger  at  her  jjates  ;  gentlemen,  those  are  living  forces  which 
will  allow  no  party  progranune,  whether  it  comes  from  flu- 
Right  or  from  the  Left,  to  fetter  or  disma  them.  When  political 
rights  are  ordered  anew,  it  is  not  a  (piestion  of  rewarding  tl;e 
;  f  '  ;)''j  forwhat  they  have  (hmc.  That  is  an  unworthy  thought. 
.1  (piestion  only  of  finding  the  true  political  and  const itu- 
<i>  '  expression  of  what  this  |M'ople  has  come  t<»  be.  (Gentle- 
men, we  are  faced  at  the  end  of  this  war  with  great  political, 
moral,  economic,  and  social  problems.  These  problems  can 
only  be  solved  if  all  these  forces,  the  continued  strength 
of  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  win  the  war.  are,  after  peace  is 
ikclarcd,  given  free  play  l(»  work  on.  joyful  and  unhampered. 
It  is  no  time  for  party  clicpies.  ll  is  the  inner  strength  of  the 
State  which  makes  a  demand,  and  that  demand  will  be  satisfied, 
(ientlcmen.if  anyone  should  nply  to  this  that  dter  tlieWar  of 
Liberation  a  hundred  years  ago  the  hojics  for  llic  rceonstitulioii 
of  the  German  State  on  a  democratic  foundation  were  <lis- 
ap])ointed,  he  would  be  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  times 
have  changed.  The  times  are  past  when  (Governments  were 
swayed  by  C'al->iiiet  }>'jlilics,  when  liberal  cuirenls  were  mure 
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or  less  t'osnioi)olitan.  In  those  days  the  national  idea  was  in 
the  minds  of  a  few.  To-day  it  has  seized  the  whole  nation. 
High,  low,  irrespeetive  of  rank  or  party,  it  has  forged  it  into  a 
single  inseparable  whole. 

The  Value  of  our  Munarcliicul  Justitution 

is  reeognized  to-day  among  the  Conservatives,  and  I  also 
believe  that  thoughtfnl  men  who  espouse  the  democratic  cauM 
will  know  the  value  of  that  i)rineiple.  Such  men  as  Briand 
and  Lloyd  George  would  have  the  world  believe  that  their  aim 
is  to  free  Germany  from  Prussian  militarism,  to  bestow  witli 
their  own  hands  on  the  German  people  democratic  institutions. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  be  freed  from  anything  wc 
can  look  after  that  ourselves.  And  as  for  militarism  we  all 
know — before  the  war  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  knew — tliat 
our  geographical  position  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  saying,  *  toujours  en  vedette.*  This  vigil  cannot 
be  kept  more  effectively  than  by  institutions  based  on  a  pure 
monarchic  foundation.  It  is  kept  most  elTectively  of  all  by 
a  monarchy  which  is  rooted  in  the  people,  on  the  i)eoples 
widespread  strata,  a  monarchy  deriving  its  strength  from  thi^ 
inexliaustible  spring — the  love  of  free  subjects.  This  and  no 
other  is  the  meaning,  the  essence  of  German  Kaiserdoiii 
{Kuisergedanlxcu),  and  the  Prussian  kingshij).  Gentlemen. 
1  turn  back  from  the  public  to  the  i)resent  events. 

The  Peace  Offer  and  its  Rejeition 

My  last  speech  before  the  assembled  Reichstag,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  was  devoted  to  the  proposals  of  Germany  and  her  allio 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  f)ur  proposal  met  with  plent> 
of  sympathy  among  the  neutrals.  This  found  expression  in 
the  well-known  demarche  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  steps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Confederacy  and  the  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms.  Among  our  enemies,  however,  the  obsti- 
nate jingoism  of  those  in  power  was  stronger  than  the  people's 
cry  for  peace.  Their  re[)ly  was  more  brutal  and  impudent 
than  any  man  of  sense  iiere  in  Germany  or  among  the  neutrals 
could  have  anticipated.  The  effects  of  this  document  of  bar- 
barian scorn  and  hate  are  as  clear  as  daylight.  Our  alliances 
and  our  national  determination  are  lirnier,  the  German  people 
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more  united  iiiul  resolute  tliuu  ever.  On  our  (ipponents  alone 
rests  the  enormous  load  of  ^uilt  for  the  eontiiuied  bloodshed  ; 
on  them  falls  the  eursc  of  sulTeriiig  lumianily  ;  it  is  they  who 
brushed  aside  the  proffered  reeoneiliation. 

T/*e  Submnrihc  lilockade 

On  the  blockade  to  which  wctoiictiierwith  Austria-Hunpiry. 
are  subjectiuff  Kn<r|aiid,  France,  and  Italy,  I  addressed  the 
House  on  January  :}1 .  To  the  Note  with  which  wc  then  pro- 
claimed the  blockade,  we  have  received  replies  which  contained 
reservations  and  protests.  So  far  from  shuUing  our  eyes  to  the 
great  diflieulties  which  beset  neutral  shipping,  we  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  mitigate  tl  eir  effect.  With  this  end  in  view  we  are 
trying,  so  far  as  lies  ni  our  i)ower.  to  sii])ply  the  neutral  State 
countries  with  the  raw  nuiterials  they  recpiire,  such  as  coal  and 
iron.  Hut  we  know,  too,  that  in  the  last  resort  these  dilhculties 
are  due  to  the  brutal  tyramiy  which  Fngland  exercises  on  the 
seas.  These  shackles  that  are  cast  on  all  trallic  on  the  high  seas 
that  is  ^ot  British,  we  will  and  shall  break  through.  We  meet, 
as  far  as  we  can,  such  wishes  of  neutrals  as  are  capable  of 
fulfilment.  But  an  immovable  barrier  is  set  in  the  way  of 
these  e?ideav(»urs  by  our  irrevocable  determination  to  carry 
through  the  blockade  at  all  c»»sls.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  neutrals  themselves  will  thank  us  for 
our  firmness,  for  they  l(jo  will  benelit  by  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  which  we  are  all  contending. 

The  Diplomatic  liuptare  7vith  the  United  States 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  of  An\eriea  went  one  stejj 
farther  than  the  l<]uropean  neutrals.  On  receiving  our  Xote 
of  January  31,  President  Wilson  abruptly  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations.  As  yet  I  have  received  no  autiientic  information  as 
to  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  take  this  step.  The  late 
American  Ambassador  here  in  Berlin  confined  himself  to 
informing  the  Secretary  of  Side  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
hreakiUfi,  off  of  relations  and  asking  for  his  pass[)orts.  This 
form  of  breaking  off  relations  between  two  great  empires, 
which  had  lived  in  peace  with  one  another,  is,  1  should  think, 
without  precedent  in  history.  In  the  absence  of  an  ofTicial 
document,  I  have  to  be  content  with  an  uncertain  source  of 
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information,  namely,  witli  the  contents  of  President  Wilson's 
message  to  Congress  of  February  .'J,  as  published  by  Reuters 
Ayeney.  Aecordiufr  to  Renter,  tlie  President  said  tliat  by  our 
Xote  of  Jamuiry  :\l  the  solemn  promises  given  by  our  Note  <il 
May  i.  1910,  were,  witli  full  knowledge,  suddenly  ami  witlun!! 
any  warning  witlidraw?i.  that  the  Government  of  the  Tnitcd 
States  had  therefore  no  other  alternative  that  was  compatible 
with  its  dignity  and  honour  than  t(t  take  the  course  indicated 
in  its  Note  of  April  20.  191  (i.  in  the  event  of  Germany  being 
unwilling  to  abandon  her  I'-boat  methods. 

(iermanij's  Ancicnl  Friendship  for  Anieriai 

(ientlemen.  ii  this  line  of  argument  should  be  authentic,  then 
I  slu.uld  have  to  contradict  it  most  emphatically.     Wc  have 
fVn-  over  a  century  sedulously  fostered  friendly  relations  willi 
America.     Wc  have,  as  Rismarck  once  expressed  it,  valued 
them  as  a  legacy  handed  down  to  us  from  Frederick  the  (Jrcat. 
Both  countries  beneht  from  these  relations.     Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  things  have  changed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.    As  late  as  August  27,  1913,  during  the  Mexican  distur- 
bance. President  Wilson  had  declared  in  a  solemn  me.' -ace  to 
Congress  that  he  believed  he  was  following  the  highc     tradi- 
tion of  international  law  in  respect  t<»  neutrility,  in  forbidding 
all  deliveries  of  arms  an<l  nuinitions  to  both  belligerent  parties 
in  Mexico.     A  year  later,  this  time  in  1914.  this  practice  was 
obviously  no  longer  considered  so  highly.     The  shipments  of 
nuinitions  from  America  to  the  Entente  have  been  i)rodigious. 
and  while  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  travel  without  letor 
hindrance  to  the  Kntente  countries,  and  to  trade  freely  willi 
England  and  France  across  the  battle-'"  'Is  of  the  sea — even 
when  that  trade  was  jiaid  for  with  prv       .is  German  blood- 
while  those  rights.  I  say.  were  jealously  watched  (.ver,  it  did 
not  ai)])ear  etpially  important  to  protect  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  relation  to  the  Central  Powers.  It  is  true  that  the\ 
protested  in  certain  instances  against  Englisli  breaches  of  inter- 
national law.  but  they  ended  by  nuiking  the  best  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reproach  of   lack  of  respect 
sounds  strange  indeed,  and  I  nuist  just  as  emplu>tically  decline 
to  admit  the  reproach  that  l>y  the  manner  of  our  withdrawal 
of  the  assurances  given  in  our  Note  of  May  4,  1910,  we  took 
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lilHTtifs  witli  the  iK.iiour  aii<l  dijinitv  of  ihr  I'liiti-M  Slatts 
That    circiimstaiu'cs   niifiht    arise    in"   whi,|,    „„,.    assurances 
would  cease  to  be  hiiuliujv  ^y^.  ha<l  deelared  at  llie  very  outset, 
expressly  and  unequivoeally. 

(nrniani/'s  U-htxtl  Policy 
I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  eall  to  mind  tli«.  eonelusi,„i 
of  our  Note  of  May  4.  in  whieli  we  aj^reed  to  ol,serve  the  forms 
of  cruiser-warfare  in  respect  to  (-boat  warfare.  Theeoneludinf,' 
words  of  the  Note  were  these  :  •  In  the  struj.mli'  lor  lur  existence 
that  has  been  forced  upon  (iermany.  neutrals  cannot  expect  her 

in  their  interest  to  restrict  herself  in  the  use  (jfeflective  weapons, 
whilst  her  opponents  are  allowed   'o  use  means  contrar>    U> 
niternational  law  to  their  hearts"  eonteid.     Such  a  den'.and 
woidd  be  irreconcilable  with  the  essence  of  neutrality.     The 
(ierman  Government   is  convinced  that   the  (iovcrnment  of 
the  United  States  has  n(.  tlu.uyht  of  making  so  unreasonable 
a  demand.    We  base  this  assertion  on  the  repeated  declarations 
of  the  North  American  (iovernment  that  it  is  determined  to 
restore  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  by  whichever  of  the  bellige rents 
it  may  have  been  violated.    AccHjrdingly  the  German  (iovern- 
nieut  sets  out  with  the  assumption  that  its  new  instructions 
to  the  Navy  will,  iti  the  eyes  of  the  Tnited  States  as  well, 
remove  every  existing  (.bstade  which  might  orcverd.  the  co 
operation  offered  in  the  Note  of  June  2;j,  1915,  1  »i  the  restora- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  during  the  war,  from    being 
realized.    We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Govcrnnu  nt  of  the  Inited 
States  will  now  emphatically  demand  and  insist  on  the  observa- 
tion by  the  Hritish  (iovernment  of  those  rules  of  international 
law  which  were  generally  recognized  before  the  war  and  which, 
moreover,  were  set  out  in  the  I'nitcd  States"  Notes  to  Kngland 
of  Decend)er  28.  1«>1  t.  and  November  5.  191.-,.     SiH.uld  this 
step  on  the  i)art  of  the  Inited  States  not  have  the  desired  cfl.ict 
of  obtaining  recognition  of  the  laws  of  humanitv  from  a'l  the 
belligerent  nations,  the  (ierman  Goxcrnment  would  be  faced 
with  a  new  situation  and  would  have  to  reserve  for  itself  i,dl 
freedom  of  decision.' 

Reasons  for  L'nrestrirtcl  f-honl  Artlnn 
On  May  10  the  Government  of  the  I'luted  States  acknow- 
ledged receipt  of  our  Note  of  May  4.     It  then  expressed  the 
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upiiiioii  tliiit  Wf  (iiii  not  iiiloiul  to  make  11h>  iuw  policy  willi 
rej^ard  to  T-boat  warfare,  whicli  we  aimoimeed,  in  any  wa\ 
•  lependeiit  on  tin-  result  of  iiejiotialions  between  tlie  Amerieaii 
(Joveriiineiit  and  any  otiier  (Jovernnient.  'I'IiIk  was  in  siu  h 
ilireet  eontradietion  to  wiiat  we  liad  stated  in  our  Note  witli 
ii  clearness  tbat  i)reehided  the  possibibty  t»f  any  inisunder 
standing,  to  tlie  efleet  tbat  no  reply  tbat  we  eould  bave  jiiveii 
could  bavc  in  any  way  alfeeted  our  respective  standpoint;-. 
As  to  tbe  conditions  untler  wbieb  wc  claimed  the  recovery  ol 
our  freedonj  (»f  action,  stirely  no  one  even  in  America  can  dispult 
tbat  tbese  conditions  bave  lon^j;  since  been  fuUilled.  Kn>ilan<i 
has  not  raised  tbe  blockade  of  (ierniany.  Far  from  it,  indeed, 
she  bas  been  continually  and  rutblessly  tij^btening  it.  Our 
opponents  bavc  not  been  induced  to  regard  tbe  rnlesand  dictates 
of  bunuinity  wbieb  pri(tr  to  tbe  war  were  universally  observed. 
The  freedom  of  tbe  seas,  wbieb  America,  according  to  tin 
exi)rcss  declaration  of  ber  Government,  intended  to  restore  in 
co-oi)eration  witb  us,  bas  been  still  furtbcr  undermined  by 
our  opi)onents,  wbile  America  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  \]\ 
that  is  publici  iuris.  Why,  at  the  end  of  January  Knglan<l 
issued  a  new  proclamation  regarding  the  blockade  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  May  1  is  now  nine  months  ago  !  Could  any  one  be 
surprised  then,  tbat  on  January  :H  of  this  year  we  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  freedom  of  tbe  seas  had  been  restored,  and  drew 
our  own  conclusions  accordingly  ? 

Germany's  Destruction  of  Neutral  Lives 

(ientlcmcn,  our  enemies  and  those  American  circles  whieli 
are  ill  dispose'  to  us,  feel  constrained  to  draw  our  attention  to 
an  important  dilTcrenee  between  our  actions  ami  those  of 
England.  England,  they  say,  destroys  principally  niateriiil 
property  which  can  be  rephiccd,  wbile  GcTniany  destroys 
human  lives  which  are  irreplaceable.  Now,  gentlemen,  how  is 
it  that  American  lives  never  ran  any  danger  from  England  ? 
Surely  only  because  the  neutrals,  and  America  in  particular, 
voluntarily  submitted  to  England's  instructions,  and  because 
in  this  way  England  was  saved  the  necessity  of  using  force  to 
attain  ber  ends. 

1  wonder  what  woulfl  iuive  happened  if  the  Anicricans  liml 
insisted  on  uninterrui)ted  passenger  and  goods  Uallic  to  Ilain- 
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biir^'  ami  Urtiiuii  ?  Had  tlicy  done  so,  we  should  have  lucii 
spared  tin-  i)ainiul  iiii|»r(ssion  iliat.  accoidiiij,'  to  tin-  Aimriran 
view,  subjeeliori  to  Kiij,Maii(Js  power  and  eoiilrol  is  coinpatihle 
with  neutrality,  while  the  reeo;,'nitioii  ol  (;t  rnian  means  of 
defcnee  is  ineoinpatible  with  neutrality. 

(ientlenien,  if  we  eonsider  the  whole  development  of  our 
relations  with  Ameriea,  the  breakinj;  off  of  diplomatie  inter- 
••ourse,  the  attempted  mobilization  of  the  neutrals  against  us 
in  support  of  the  Amerieun  iximt  of  view  all  these  tliin<,'s  do 
not  brinj,'  the  peaee  for  w-iich  I'resident  Wilson  also  is  strivinjr. 
any  nearer.  They  eaji  only  serve  to  fortify  isn^land  in  her 
desire  to  starve  us.  We  rej,'ret  the  breaeh  with  a  people  whi.h 
by  its  whole  history  seemed  destined  to  be  our  comrade  in 
arms,  and  not  our  oppont^nt.  in  striving,' for  our  eommon  ideals. 
Hut  n<)W  that  our  straif,'htforward  offer  of  peaee  has  only  served 
to  let  loo.ie  all  the  war-fury  of  our  enejnies,  tlure  can  be  no  ^'oin^i 
back  for  us,  we  can  only  <,'o  forward.  Gentlemen,  it  was  to  be 
foreseen  that  Enjjland  would  represent  the  se\erer  ai>plication 
of  i;-boat  warfare  as  the  greatest  crime  in  history. 

England  as  Ruler  of  the  Seas 
England  believes  Iierself  to  be  the  predestined  ruler  of  tin 
seas  and  Jil  the  same  time  the  general  benefactor  of  humanity 
as  a  wliole.  International  law  with  its  regulations  for  naval 
warfare  was  unconditionally  binding  on  every  other  Power, 
but  for  England  only  so  far  as  it  might  be  compatible  with  her 
interests.  Not  long  since,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  saw 
that  the  policing  of  the  seas  was  England's  privilege  and  right. 
But  who  watches  l<:ngland  in  the  cxocution  of  this  task  ? 
I'^ery  opponent  who  refuses  to  bow  to  England's  i)raetice  of 
extending  or  restricting  her  regulations  according  to  her  elastic 
political,  military,  and  economic  needs,  is  represented  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  Prior  to  the  war,  when  there  was  no  danger 
of  German  U-boat  warfare,  things  were  diffcicnt. 

I'he  Submarine  Weapon 

1  am  able  to  quote  the  utterance  of  an  English  authority  on 

naval   matters- Sir   Percy  Scott  ^—made  shortly  before  the 

outbreak  of  war.     It  had  been  argued,  against  the  statement 

lliat  th'i  future  was  with  the  submarine  in  na\al  warfare,  tfiat 

Till    facts  of  Sir   Percy  Scotls  btatciiiciil  are  sit  out  in   the 
foreword. 
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tlir    siihiiiiirinc.    owin^'    lo    Idlmical    liinilati«»ns.   roiiM    ii<>l 
fiiptun-,  l)iil  (inly  (U-slroy.  ami  that  tlit-  <lulafos  of  limnaiiilv 
lorltadf  tliis.    In  liis  reply  in  The  Tinits  Sir  IN-rcy  Scott  wiiti  s 
as  follows  :  •  lat  iih  iniayiiu- this  case.  An  islaiul.  wIiuImU  imihIs 
for  its  siippliis  of  foodstulTs  on  imports  from  ovtrsoas.  yocs  to 
war.    Its  u<h«'rsary  r^•^ar(^s  it  as  his  task  to  cut  oil  its  imports 
Accor(lin<;ly  ho  institutes  ji  hlockadc  of  mims  and  suhmariins 
round  the  islan<l  and  informs  all  neutrals  that  such  a  hlockadi 
has  l)e«n  instituted.  an«l  that  if  one  of  their  hhips  ai)proacli(v, 
the  island,  it  does  so  at  its  risk  and  under  peril  of  destruction 
by  the  mines  and  suhn\arines."    That  is  exactly  our  case '.    And 
what  is  Sir  Percy  Scotfs  opinion  of  this  ?     Listen  -"  Such  ;i 
proclamation   woidd   be  perfectly  in  order,  and   if  Hritish  ..i 
neutral  ships  tot»k  no  hee<l  of  the  blockade  and  tried  to  break 
it.  it  cainiot  be  assumed  that   Ihey  were  enjia^red  on  peacelnl 
errands,  and  if  they  were  sunk,  this  e«)tdd  not  be  rej;arded  as 
a  relapse  into   ruthlessness  or  piracy."      The  Cnhfitic  (imctk. 
when  -cprintinji  The  Times  article  on  June  1  !■.  ltM."»,  hit  Mh 
nail  on  the  head  when  it  remarked.  *  If  the  position  with  regard 
to  submarine  warfare  to-day  had  been  the  riverse  of  what  it  is 
the  whole  of  Kn^land  with  one  voice  would  be  siicakin^i,  as 
Sir  Tercy  Scott  spoke  then.'    I  repeat  in  reply  to  the  eainpai;rii 
of  ealumniatit)n  which   Falkland   is  pros  .cut  inj,'  all   over   tin 
worhl.  and  I  underline  it  once  ajjain,  '  Our  present  l-boat  war 
isarcply  tothehun^ier-blockadetowhich  Kn^daiul  hassubjeclcd 
us  since  the  outbreak  of  war."  The  Knjilish  authorities  chcrisla  .1 
the  fon<l  hope  that  the  war  would  not  cost  them  very  «leai. 
that,  as  luul  so  often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  her  Allies  on  tl.( 
Continent  would  d(»  the  work  for  Kniiland,  while  Knjiland  eon- 
lined  herself  to  starvinfn  (Jermany  into  capitulation  by  means 
of  her  proud  navV  without  herself  losinjj  any  men.     The  pn  ■ 
scription  was  not  a  new  t»ne  for  l-aijiland. 

E))iil(W<1  (Dul  III.  Boer  War 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  notorious  concentration  eam|i>. 
where  England  drafted  the  wives  and  children  of  the  fiallaiit 
Boer^  and  submitted  them  to  the  most  inhuman  treatment 
with  ihe  express  purpose  of  redueinji  the  powers  of  resistance 
of  the  men  on  the  field  by  their  sufferinf,'s.  As  was  iidmittcd 
iu  the  Englisii  Parliament,  this  nicabure,  which  will  always  In 
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ii  ••>  I  on  the  iiiinu  t»r  i<]ii;;liiiiil.  Iiml  cxaclly  I  lie  <>|i|i(>si|r  cUccI . 
It  i'«'Mill(-il  ill  iiicriiisiim  llir  nsisl:iii(f  ol  llii-  Iturrs  :iihI  IIk  n- 
lon-  had  I  lie  rllVcl  ol'  pi'iilnii^riii);  I  lie  war.  Ily  a  sliaimc  irony 
on  the  piirl  oi'  history,  tlic  pn-si-nl  I'riinc  .Minist<  r.  I.loyil  (icor^o, 
wlio  now  (Iocs  not  know  \vh«rr  to  stop  in  his  liiilit  a;;aiiist 
(icrnian  harliarisin.  is  the  same  IJoy<|  (irorj.')-  wlio  at  the  time 
slated  in  the  lOn^hsh  I'arhanicnt  tliat  l.'i.OOO  to  l(i.(MH)  iiiiioccnt 
women  and  children  liad  (alien  \i<-tinis  to  lMi<:;lisli  enielty.  Kor 
(xanipie,  the  mortality  anion*;  eliildren  nnder  1"J  years  ol  aire 
in  the  eoneentratioii  ciimps  was.  aeeordin;;  to  his  statemeiil, 
H  ^  percent.  Cliamberlain,  the  I'in^di^h  (  olonial  Secretary  ol 
those  days,  admitted,  while  att('rii|>tini{  to  dei'end  the  (iovern- 
ment,  that  the  infant  mortality  in  the  eainps  had.  at  times, 
even  exceeded  '>'>  per  cj-nt.  This  stale  oC  allairs  was  the  resiill 
of  a  caret'iilly  thought -oiil  policy  of  starvation,  in  accordance 
with  which  these  iinlortiiriate  women  and  children  received 
insiiilieienl  noMrishment .  Do  nol  iiiia<.'ine  that  supplies  a\ail- 
ahle  weic  insuilieienl  :  it  was  intentional.  .\nd  in  Ihe  same 
way  sanitation  was  completely  nej,dected.  'I'liese  data  I  have 
derive<l  not  from  any  prejudiced  propa^'anda,  but  from  the 
ollicial  report  on  the  debate  in  the  l<in<;lish  Lower  (  hamber 
in  which  these  facts  were  eslalilislied. 

Now.  Henllemen,  what  Knjiland  was  then  practisinj,'  on  a 
small  scale,  she  wishiHl  to  pracli  i  the  present  war  on  a  lar;;e 
scale.  In  the  Uoer  War  it  was  a  (pieslion  of  150.(KK)  women 
and  d.ildren.  of  wh(»m,  aecordinf,'  to  the  statements  of  Lloyd 
(ieorfre,  50,000  t(»  (iO.OOO  fell  victims  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
Knjilisli  methotl  of  wajjin;;  war.  To-day  the  whole  (iernian 
people,  with  its  close  on  7().000.000  souls,  with  its  women  and 
children,  with  its  sick  nnd  its  cripples,  was  to  be  starved  and 
the  (Jerir'ui  people  was  thereby  t<»  be  forced  to  capitulate. 
That  was  10n<iland*s  intention  from  the  outset.  Those  were 
the  means  by  which  victory  was  to  be  attained,  a  victory  which 
("nild  nol  be  jjained  by  arms.  It  was  Kn^land  which  from  the 
outset  made  this  war  not  a  war  '  7  armies,  but  of  peo|tles.  And 
after  England  had  done  this,  after  the  enemy  ha<l  met  our 
honourable  peace  offer  with  scornful  c(tntem|)t,  we,  in  our 
determination  lo  protect  ourselves,  had  to  fall  back  on  (ioethe"s 
sayinp,  '  A  roujjh  block  of  wood  needs  ;  rou<;h  wedfje  to  split  it.' 
England  seems  to  reeogni/.e  the  dan<i;er  witii  wliich  she  is  laced 
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owing  to  the  \J-^  Lloy<l  (Jporjjc's  speecli  confirms  this. 

It  In  true  the  Knglisii  (iovcrnnu'nt  consoles  the  people  with  tht- 
promise  tliat  the  lI-l>oiirs  will  ere  long  be  mastered.  \Veli. 
gentlemen,  we  shall  see. 

The.  Success  of  the  V-lmat  Campr.ign 

Meanwhile  I  anj  able  to  state  that  the  successes  up  to  date 
of  the  U-boat  war,  as  conducted  ^iince  February  1,  have  far 
exceeded  the  expwtatlon  of  the  Fleet.  Of  course  I  can  givi 
you  no  ftnal  figures.  Our  blockade  is  scarcely  four  weeks  old. 
and  in  these  four  weeks  is  included  the  iveriod  of  grace  whicli 
wa  allowed  to  neutral  vessels,  which,  being  "(loat.  coidd  not 
be  warned  in  time.  We  are  still  without  reports  frouj  a  large 
number  of  our  U-boats.  Those  boats  whose  reports  we  hav<' 
received  have  been  highly  successful.  Our  enemies,  of  course, 
admit  only  part,  of  their  losses.  When  cvei  ything  is  considere<l. 
then,  the  figures  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  publish  in  the 
press  up  to  date,  figures  which  comprise  only  part  of  the  ships 
acti.ally  sunk,  show  that  we  have  reason  to  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  results  achieved.  The  reports  propagated 
by  the  enemy  with  regard  to  ships  which  have  passed  the  pro- 
hibited zone  (Sperre) — reports  which  arc  intended  as  a  sop  for 
the  public — are  no  disappointment  for  us.  As  every  one  know 
we  never  proclaimed  f  blockade,  but  only  imposed  prohibit*'<i 
zones  in  which  every  .  lip  would  have  to  reckon  with  tlic 
possibility  of  immediate  attack.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  some  ships  do  escape  ti;is  danger.  This  does  not  affect 
the  total  result  achieved,  partly  by  the  sinking  of  ships,  partly 
by  the  interniption  of  neutral  shipping,  which  is  already  w'idely 
in  evidence.  Thanks  to  the  incon  parable  dash  of  our  U-boats, 
we  are  fully  justified  in  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
future  developments  of  the  war  at  sesi.  The  results  achieved  are 
likely  to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  aiul  they  will  have  an  ulterior 
influence  on  the  enemy's  capacity  to  carry  on  the  war. 

One  word  more,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion.  After  our  peace 
offer  had  been  declined,  our  Emperor,  in  his  mer.sagt  of  .January 
12,  stated  that  he  was  confident  that  the  strength  of  every 
German  would  be  doubled  in  holy  wrath  at  the  greed  for  power 
and  the  lu.st  for  destruction  again  evidenced  by  those  in  control 
of  the  enemy.   That  the  Emperor  had  reason  for  this  confidence 
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tlip  C»Timi;i  pj'oplo  hiis  pr..v«(j  in  every  section  all  uli  n^'  tli<> 
lini*,  in  lighting'.  worKii  ^.  and  enrluriiifj.  W\-  lia\e  liml  a  Imni 
winter  l-rliin.i  us.  jiarticiilarly  the  poctrer  classes.  Tli»-  supply 
of  foc.istuffs  and  fuel  has  l)eefi  rendered  num-  dillieult  still 
by  tiie  restriction  of  railway  tntflic.  H  I,  the  heroism  of 
our  women  and  children,  the  spirit  of  untlitichin^  patri'Jism 
which  is  abroad,  has  already  put  to  shame  the  Knf,dish  plan  of 
starving  us. 

The  Militarif  Position 

has  hardly  changed  since  I  last  spoke.  On  «'very  side  our 
fronts  are  stronger  than  befiire,  and  our  brave  soldiers  look 
confidently  up  to  leaders  to  whom  victory  is  u  habit.  Full  o'" 
indij^nation  w<'  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  fortified  by  the 
refusal  of  our  offer  of  peace.  Heady  for  auythinji  on  the  land 
fronts,  thanks  to  the  scientific  leadership  of  our  higher  com- 
mand and  the  invincible  toughness  of  our  troops;  unconquered. 
too,  on  the  sea  fn.nt  and  armed  for  subnuirine  warfare  many 
times  better  than  a  year  ago ;  we  look  forward  to  the  coming 
months  with  great  confl<lence.  Our  army  in  the  field  and  our 
urmy  at  home  are  inspired  by  the  san;"  unbending  will  n«)t  to 
suffer  disgrace  by  the  >'acrifiee  of  their  liberty.  This  v  ill, 
proved  and  hardened  a  thousandfold  in  death  and  dang<T, 
niakes  us  unconquerable  ami  leads  us  on  tc  victory  ! 


tiik  overska  dominions  and  tiik 
(;Mv\t  war 

Sill  Uoiii'.ui'  Hoiii)i:n  ainl  l.iciitciiitnl-Cii'iii'nil  Smuts  win 
the  i-liii-t'  ^iicsts  at  ii  liiiicliinii  at  tlic  House  of  (  oiiiiiioiis.  ^ivtii 
on  April  "J.  11M7.  by  the  iMiipirr  Pailiaimntary  Association 
ti;  till'  Ovrisca  Ministrrs  altciidinv;  tin*  Iiiipfrial  War  (on. 
IVinu'i'.  Indian  (l«'U'>;atis  to  lln-  ConlVn  luc  wt-ii-  also  pr<  sent. 
I)iit  as  tiu-y  were-  to  lu'  tntiTtaincd  si-paratcly  at  a  iiitiirc  «lat«-. 
they  ilitl  not  take  part  in  tlu-  spi-t-ch-inakin^'. 

SIR  HOUKHT  HOHDKNS  SIM;K(  II 

The  Doininiinis'  l'[(f<>rl 

Little  inort'  tlum  twenty  months  Iijim-  olapsrd  since  T  last 
addressed  you.  We  had  some  realization.  I)iit  hardly  an  adc- 
(luate  conception  even  then  of  the  tremendous  task  which  still 
lay  hd'ore  us  in  this  war.  In  these  islands  you  have  risen 
splendidly  to  the  need  :  we  of  the  Dominions  have  striven  also 
to  do  our  |»art.  I  then  reniintlt  .1  you  that  :j.'>0.(»00  men  had 
joined  the  Colours  in  the  oversea  nations.  To-(lay  I  can  t<ll 
you  that  not  fewer  than  one  million  men  in  those  Dominions 
have  taken  u|)  arms  for  the  Kmpirc.  The  Canadian  Kxpedi- 
tioi'ary  Force  in  Kuropc  then  numhered  75.000  ;  to-day  I  am 
pre  ..1  to  tell  you  that  Canada  has  .sent  forth  to  aid  the  .Mlied 
cause  more  than  :}'i,'>.000  men.  Our  total  eiUistments  exceed 
tOO.OOO.  and  in  the  Canadian  Kxpeditionary  Force  alone  more 
than  IIOO.OOO  men  have  left  the  shores  of  our  Dominion.  Their 
achievement  under  tlu-  sternest  test  has  been  splendidly  worthy 
of  the  traditions  wliieh  are  tlieir  heritajic. 

There  is  not  time  nor  is  this  the  occasion  to  dwell  u])on  the 
phases  of  the  war  since  my  last  visit  to  Kn<;land.  The  most 
recent  ha«l  its  inception  on  the  first  day  of  February  last  in 
the  attempt  to  starve  into  siibmis.sion  the  peo])le  of  these 
islands  by  the  ruthless  sinkinjr  of  all  ships  enteriiifi;  a  wide  ocean 
area  round  the  Ignited  Kinjidom.  I  am  wholly  confident  that 
this  attempt  will  fail,  but  I  am  eiiually  confident  that  to  eiisiin' 
such  failure  the  people  of  the  Kmpirc,  and  especially  the  people 
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of  tht'N(>  jhIdikIs,  niiiHt  rcali/r  thai  tin-  peril  i^  a  Mihslaiit  i'll  m.t  . 
It  nuiNt  be  met  with  u  s|)irit  whieli  will  iiot  shrink  t'roiii  tiriit  ly 
setf-deiiiHl  ill  order  to  iivoiil  i'liliire  tienl,  whieli  will  eoiuiiian<l 
the  whoU'-hearte«l  ami  imifed  service  of  the  nation  [<!  >«  r\i' 
its  exintenee.  whieh  will  i-oiiseerate  the  energy  of  a  •niited 
Kmpirr  to  one  supreme  purpose.  Waste  in  time  of  peace  is 
a  Mill  ;  in  Sis  time  ol  national  s'.n  ss  aixl  daiiucr  it  is  a  crime. 
I  Npeiik  of  wast»'  in  the  broadest  sense  waste  of  food  waste 
of  tiiiio,  waste  of  opportunity,  waste  of  labour.  .\  (iovernmciit 
can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  docverythin^i  ''.'!:;•  hi^zhcs*  natioiuil 
achi.  veinent  Icpends  upon  the  self-d  m.  ',  the  devotion,  (he 
rcsolutiun,  and  the  stnui^  purpose  of    •;  •    »c»tplc. 

The  Eiiniiif's  Last  Thrmc 

I  speak  in  no  despondent  n)r»od,  but  as  one  disposol  to  lace 
realities.  The  enemy  are  staking  everything  upon  tliis  hist 
throw  of  the  «liee.  Ml  their  enerjiies  arc  bcinj;  concentrated 
u|)on  this  year's  campaign,  whether  on  land  or  on  sea.  .\ny 
naK,«{in){  of  our  spirit,  any  lack  of  effort  — disastrous  at  any 
Mine — would  be  fatal  now.  Consider  any  sacrillcc  or  self- 
denial,  however  stern,  v/hicli  the  need  may  impose-  upon  those 
at  home,  how  do  these  compare  with  the  privation,  the  danger, 
the  suffering,  and,  too  often,  the  supreme  sacrilicc  of  those  who 
hold  the  lines  in  Fn  "e  or  elsewhere  in  the  j{reat  theatres  of 
war?  If  any  of  us  .ould  cbaii' e  to  be  despondent  let  him 
iio  for  confidence  to  t..t  men  in  the  trenches.  If  for  a  mona-nl 
lie  lacks  heart,  let  him  go  to  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals  for 
courage.  If  we  seek  a  standard  for  the  nation's  spirit,  let  us 
remember  the  discipline  and  heroism  of  the  men  who  lined  up 
on  the  deck  of  the  Tifiidareus  when  she  was  sinking. 

German  Desperation 

The  German  people  are  lighting  with  desperation  un<lcr  the 
belief,  engendered  and  fostered  by  their  military  autocracy, 
that  we  seek  to  crush  Germany  and  to  terminate  her  national 
existence.  No  such  purpose  ever  was  or  could  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  British  people.  It  is  impossible  to  crush  in  that  sense  a 
nation  of  seventy  millions.  Beyond  comparison  (iermany  was 
ut  the  begin*  .ng  of  the  war  the  most  powerful  military  State 
in  the  world's  history.   Any  idea  of  succc:>i>rui  uggicssioii  against 
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her  was  iinthinkablo.  Confident  in  that  strength,  the  fiermaii 
nation,  following  blindly  thebeliests  of  militarism,  entered  upon 
this  war  for  world-domination.  For  the  health  of  Germany's 
soul  her  people  must  be  taught  before  it  ends  that  military 
aggression  is  neither  a  legitimate  nor  a  profitable  business 
enterprise  ;  that  world-domination  is  impossible  ;  that  treaties 
are  sacred  ;  that  the  publie  eonscienee  of  the  world  will  not 
permit  the  rape  of  small,  weak  nations ;  will  not  tolerate  the 
horrible  methods  of  barbarity  which  have  characterized  tlic 
passage  of  the  German  armies  and  their  occupancy  of  conquered 
territory  ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  a  world-conscience  which 
commands  and  can  arouse  a  force  sufficient  to  subdue  any 
nation  that  runs  amok.  The  lesson  must  be  thoroughly  learned 
by  the  German  people,  or  the  Allied  nations  will  have  taken  ujt 
arms  in  vain,  Let  Germany  so  set  her  house  in  order  that  ii 
change  of  ideal  and  of  purpose  can  be  relied  on  ;  let  her  make 
reparation  for  the  evil  she  has  wrought  ;  let  her  give  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  future.  Thus,  but  not  otherwise,  can  she 
have  peace.  For  this,  but  not  to  crush  her,  the  Allied  nations 
are  fighting. 

Plans  for  the  Future 
We  have  gathered  together  here  from  the  ends  of  the  eartli 
to  take  counsel  with  you  of  the  Mother  Land  upon  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  so  as  better  to  co-ordinate  our  common  elTort 
and  consummate  our  common  purpose.  When  first  I  spoke  to 
you,  in  1912, 1  took  leave  to  put  forward  certain  views  respectiiif; 
future  constitutional  relations.  Two  years  ago  I  emphasized 
the  same  considerations  without  dwelling  upon  them.  The 
purpose  which  I  then  had  at  heart  still  rem  lins  steadfast.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  shadow  of  the  war  we  do  not  clearly  realizf 
the  measure  of  recent  constitutional  development.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  anticipate  any  conclusion  which  may  be  reached 
by  the  Imperial  W^ar  Conference  now  sitting  in  London,  a 
conference  embracing  India,  now  for  the  first  time  taking  her 
place  at  the  national  council  of  Empire,  as  well  as  all  the  great 
Dominions  except  Australia,  whose  absence  is  deeply  regretted. 
Except  with  regard  to  India,  the  summoning  of  that  conference 
does  not  mark  a  new  stage  of  constitutional  development. 
Its  present  duty  is  to  consider  and,  where  necessary,  to  deter- 
mine general  questions  of  common  concern  >vhich  in  some  cases 
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I'avo  an  intimate  relation  to  tlir  war  an,!  to  tl.o  conditions 
wnicli  will  arise  upon  its  conclusion. 

The  Imperial  War  Cahiuvt 
Without  further  reference  to  the  Imperial  War  Conference 
I  address  myself  to  the  constitutional  position  which  has  arisen 
Irom  the  summoning  of  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet.    The  Hrilish 
(  onstitution  is  the  most  flexible  instrument  of  government  ever 
devised.    It  is  surrounded  by  certain  statutorv  limitations  but 
they  arc  not  of  a  character  to  prevent  the  remarkable  develon. 
"lent  to  which  I  shall  allude.     The  office  of  Prime  Minister 
thoroughly  recognized  by  the  gradually  developed  conventions 
ot  the  Constitution,  although  entirelv  unknown  to  the  formal 
enactments  of  the  law.  is  investe<l  with  a  power  and  authority 
winch  under  new  conditions,  demamling  i)rogress  and  <levelop- 
Mient,  are  of  inestimable  advantage.     The  recent  exercise  of 
that  great  authority  has  brought  about  an  advance  which  may 
eontam  the  germ  and  define  the  method  of  constitutional 
development  in  the  immediate  future.     It  is  onlv  within  the 
past  few  days  that  the  full  measure  of  that  advance  has  been 
eonsummated. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Empire's  historv  there  are  sittin-  in 
London  two  Cabinets,   both  properly  constituted  and   both 
(xercising  well-defined  powers.    Over  each  of  them  the  Prime 
Mmister  of  the  United  Kingdom  presides.     One  of  them  is 
•lesignated  as  the  '  War  Cabinet  ',  which  chiefly  devotes  itself 
to  such  questions  touching  the  prosecution  of  tJie  war  as  pri- 
marily concern  the  United  Kingdom.    The  other  is  designated 
as  the  '  Imperial  War  Cabinet  ',  which  has  a  wider  purpose 
jurisdiction,  and  personnel.    To  its  deliberations  have  been 
Munmoned  representatives  of  all  the  Empire's  self-governing 
Dominions.     We  meet  there  on  terms  of  equality  under  the 
presidency  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;    we 
meet  there  as  equals,  although  Great  Hritain  presides,  primm 
>"ter  pares.    Ministers  from  six  nations  sit  around  the  council 
l).)ard,  all  of  them  responsible  to  their  respective  Parliaments 
and  to  the  people  of  the  countries  which  they  represent.    Each 
nation  has  its  voice  upon  questions  of  common  concern  and 
fi'Shest  importance  as  tlie  deliberations  proceed  ;  each  preserves 
'mi.npaired  its  perfect  autonomy,  its  self-government,  and  the 
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responsibility  of  its  Ministers  to  their  own  electorate.  For 
many  years  the  thought  of  statesmen  and  students  in  every 
l)art  of  the  Empire  has  centred  around  the  question  of  future 
constitutional  relations  ;  it  may  be  that  now,  as  in  the  past, 
the  necessity  imposed  l)y  great  events  has  given  the  answer. 

Its  Objects 

The  Imperial  War  (,'abinet,  as  constituted  to-day,  has  been 
sununoned  for  definite  and  specific  purposes,  publicly  stated, 
which  involve  questions  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  the  whole 
Empire.  With  the  constitution  of  that  Cabinet  a  new  era  has 
dawned  and  a  new  page  of  history  has  been  written.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  prophesy  as  to  the  future  significance  of  these  preg- 
nant events  ;  but  those  who  have  given  thought  and  energy 
to  every  effort  for  full  constitutional  development  of  the  over- 
sea nations  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  they  discern 
therein  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  Imperial  Commonwealth. 

GENERAL  SMUTS'S  SPEECH 

General  Smuts  said :  I  feel  on  this  occasion  that  South 
Africans  not  putting  her  best  foot  forward.  I  could  wish  that 
General  Botha  was  here  to-day  to  be  bracketed  with  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  Dominions,  but  unfortunately 
he  could  not  be  here.  He  is  bearing  a  burden  in  South  Africa 
which  no  other  man  can  bear,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  in  a  certain 
sense  that  I  have  to  take  the  place  of  my  right  hon.  friend. 
We  feel  profoundly  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Long,  for  the  references 
you  have  made  to  the  effort  of  the  Dominions  in  this  war.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  great  effort.  But  I  must  frankly  confess  that  what 
has  impressed  me  far  more  profoundly  in  this  war  is  the  effort 
and  the  spirit  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Britain^ s  Development  for  Peace 

When  we  consider  that  this  nation  was  not  meant  for  a  war 
of  annexation,  that  it  was  a  nation  built  on  peace  institutions 
and  founded  on  a  peaceful  basis,  and  not  intended  for  such  a 
crisis  as  has  overwhelmed  the  world  now,  I  say  that  the  effort 
that  has  been  made  by  this  nation  is  one  which  almost  sur- 
passes the  imagination  of  the  world.  That  effort,  I  think,  and 
the  spirit  which  is  even  greater  than  the  effort,  are  the  pledge 
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of  certain  success  in  the  future.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  bo  of 
anything  that  this  spirit  which  the  British  nation  has  developed 
is  such  tiiat  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  however  hail  it  may  be 
before  the  end  comes. 

With  regard  to  the  Dominions— we  have  listened  to  the 
very  eloquent  and  wise  speech  which  Sir  Robert  Borden  has 
made,  and  it  is  certainly  a  marvellous  effort  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Dominions. 

The  Effort  of  the  Dominions 

Is  it  not  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by 
herself  has  made  an  effort  almost  etjual,  if  not  quite  equal,  to 
that  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Boer  War  ?  Here  you  have 
an  outlying  nation  of  the  Empire,  which  has  raised  almost 
half  a  million  men  in  the  course  of  this  war.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  in  proportion  to  her  wide  population,  the  effort 
of  Australia  has  been  almost  more  magnificent.  As  regards  the 
Empire  of  India  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  can  say,  as  one  who  has 
commanded  thousands  of  Indian  trooj)s  in  one  of  our  campaigns, 
that  I  never  wish  to  command  more  loyal,  braver,  and  better 
troops.  The  Indian  troops  who  are  now  breaking  up  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Mesopotamia  are  making  a  contribution  to  the  war 
which  should  never  be  forgotten.  New  Zealand,  the  most 
British  of  all  the  Dominions,  has  made  a  magnificent  effort  ; 
with  a  small  population  of  a  little  more  than  a  million,  she  has 
raised  approximately  100,000  men.  This  is  an  effort  of  which 
we  might  all  well  be  proud.  The  same  applies  to  Newfoundland. 

South  Africa's  Position 
What  can  I  modestly  say  about  South  Africa  ?  Wc  started 
this  war  with  an  internal  convulsion  in  the  country.  I7nlike 
any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  we  first  had  to  set  our  own  house 
in  order.  That  was  done.  We  secured  peace  and  quiet  in  South 
Africa,  and  to-day  the  German  flag,  except  in  a  small  and  fever- 
ridden  district,  is  not  flying  south  of  the  Equator.  You  have  to 
remember— I  do  not  want  to  be  parochial,  but  the  case  of 
South  Africa  is  significant  for  our  whole  position  in  this  war— 
we  must  remember  that,  unlike  the  other  Dominions,  this  work 
was  done  by  a  Dominion  the  majority  of  whose  wliite  popula- 
tion is  not  British  but  Dutch.     You  have  to  remember  that 
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only  lil'teen  ytjiifs  a<,'o  a  very  large  portion  of  this  population 
was  locked  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  British  Empire.  And 
when  you  bear  in  mind  these  facts  and  sec  wliat  has  been 
achieved,  I  think  you  will  agree  witli  me  that  South  Africa 
lias  done  her  share,  and  more  than  her  share. 

How  was  this  done  V  Here  I  cjme  to  the  wider  issue.  It 
was  done  because  the  Boer  War  of  1809-1902  was  supple- 
mented, was  comi)lemented,  or  compensated  by  one  of  the 
wisest  political  settlements  ever  made  in  the  history  of  this 
nation.  I  hoi)e  tliat  wiien  in  future  you  draw  up  a  calendar  of 
Empire-builders  you  will  not  forget  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  He  was  not,  either  intellectually  or 
politically,  a  superman ;  but  he  was  a  wise  man  with  profound 
feeling  and  profound  political  instinct,  and  he  achieved  a  work 
in  South  Africa,  by  one  wise  act  of  statesmanship,  which  has 
already  borne,  and  will  continue  to  bear,  the  most  far-reaching 
results  in  the  history  of  this  Empire. 

This  completed  what  was  begun  in  the  Boer  War,  and  it 
switched  South  Africa  again  on  to  the  riglit  track,  and  the 
British  Empire  again  on  to  the  right  track,  because,  after  all, 
the  British  Empire  is  not  founded  on  might  or  force,  'at  on 
moral  principles — on  i)rineiples  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
equity.  It  is  these  principles  which  we  stand  for  to-day  as  an 
Empire  in  this  mighty  struggle.  Our  opponent,  the  German 
Empire,  has  never  learned  that  lesson  yet  in  her  short  history. 
She  still  believes  that  might  is  right — that  a  military  machine 
is  sufficient  to  govern  the  world.  SJie  has  not  yet  reahzed  that 
ultimately  all  victories  are  moral,  and  that  even  the  political 
government  of  the  world  is  a  moral  government. 

Justice,  not  Militarism,  rules  the  World 

The  fundamental  issue  in  tliis  struggle  in  which  we  arc 
engaged  to-day  is  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  not 
military,  and  it  cannot  be  brought  about  by  a  military  machine, 
but  by  the  principles  of  equity,  justice,  fairness,  and  equality, 
such  as  have  built  up  tliis  Empire. 

You  see  the  effects  of  this  already.  Germany  started  enor- 
mously strong  and  preponderant  in  military  strength  over  the 
world.  Wliat  have  we  seen  ?  Simply  because  we  htiNc  a  jusi 
and  good  cause,  and  simply  because  she  has  been  trying  to  liaclv 
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her  way  througj.  in  a  military  svmv,  one  c.jimtrv  after  another 
has  dropped  away  from  her.    Two  of  her  own'treatv  nations 
have  dropi)ed  away  from  lier,  and  to-.iay,  uhnost  all' over  the 
world,  you  will  find  the  nations  coming  together  against  her. 
America  has   not  yet  declared    war.     Xobodv   knows   what 
America  may  do,  but  I  say  tJiat  if  America  does  i.ot  ^'o  into 
this  war  to-day,  she  will  go  in  to-morrow,  becaus-  the  German 
attitude  will  force  her  sooner  or  later  into  open  conflict.    That 
is  what  Germany  has  achieved  by  the  principle  for  which  she 
is  fighting.    I  am  sure,  if  we  continue  to  found  our  issue  on  those 
high  princii)les  that  have  actuated  us  so  far  through  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  end  is  certain  and  Germany  is  already  dJ- 
feated.     Morally  and  politically  she  is  already  defeated,  and 
all  that  remains  now  is  the  final  issue  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  Serious  Position 
I  do  not  hide  from  myself  that  the  position  is  a  grave  one— 
that  the  Central  Empires  are  an  enormously  strong  military 
combination,  and  when  I  speak  of  ultimate  victory,  I  do  not 
hide  from  myself  that  we  have  hard  work  in  front  of  us  and 
that  there  are  difficult  times  ahead  for  us.  There  is  no  doubt, 
after  the  long  time  the  war  has  lasted— almost  three  years— 
and  the  exhaustion  which  is  overtaking  Central  Europe,  that 
they  cannot  continue  nmch  longer  and  that  by  the  autumn 
that  is  now  before  them  they  will  probably  make  their  maximunj 
military  effort.  They  are  flouting  the  opinion  of  the  world  in 
a  way  they  have  never  done  before,  and  in  a  way  which  suggests 
that  they  must  try  hard  at  any  cost  to  achieve  some  result  this 
summer. 

The  Submarine  Campaign 
As  to  the  submarine  campaign,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
tliat  campaign  is  not  going  to  settle  th,  ir.  At  the  best  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  raid  on  our  wide  Empii.  mnumications.  The 
raids  will  be  severe  from  time  to  time,  and  will  inconvenience 
us  very  seriously,  but  they  will  not  lead  to  our  defeat.  No 
raid  on  lines  of  comnmnications  ever  yet  led  to  the  defeat  of 
any  Empire  in  the  world.  This  sunmier  I  think  we  shall  pro- 
bably see  the  submarine  effort  on  which  Germany  is  relying 
iail  in  its  intention,  and  then,  earlier  than  many  of  us  think, 
we  shall  hear  of  peace  again.    As  Sir  Ilobert  Borden  has  assured 
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us,  this  nation  is  not  inspired  by  any  vengeful  feeling,  by  any 
desire  to  destroy  the  German  nation.  We  are  actuated  by 
higlier  motives.  We  are  not  going  to  decUne  to  a  lower  levil 
of  mere  vengefulness  and  hatred.  I  am  sure  the  nation  will 
make  a  wise  settlement,  not  only  in  its  own  interests,  but  in  tlu 
interests  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  Future  Constitution  of  the  Empire 

On  the  future  constitution  of  the  Empire  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  at  any  length.  I  do  not  ihink  this  is  the  time  or  that  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so,  but  I  think  one  word  of  caution  should  be 
expressed.  A  great  deal  of  political  thinking  on  this  difficult 
and  most  important  of  all  subjects  has  already  been  done  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  great  literature  is  growing  up 
around  it  in  this  country.  Let  me  give  you  one  word  of  warn- 
ing. In  thinking  of  this  matter,  do  not  try  to  think  of  existinji 
political  institutions  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  course  of 
European  developments.  The  British  Empire  is  a  much  larger 
and  more  diverse  problem  than  anything  we  have  seenhitheHo. 
and  the  sort  of  Constitution  we  read  about  in  books,  the  sort 
of  political  alphabet  which  has  been  elaborated  in  years  gone 
by,  does  not  apply  and  would  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
future.  We  should  not  follow  precedents,  but  make  them. 
I  feel  sure  that  in  the  coming  years  when  this  problem  is  in 
process  of  solution — because  it  will  never  be  finally  and  per- 
fectly solved — you  will  find  our  political  thought  will  be  turned 
into  quite  new  channels  and  will  not  follow  what  has  been  done 
anywhere  else  either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  because, 
after  nil,  we  are  built  on  freedom. 

The  Daughter  Nations 

We  see  growing  up  before  us  a  great  number  of  strong  free 
nations  all  over  the  Empire.  Nobody  wants  to  limit  the  powor 
of  self-government.  No  single  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum 
wants  to  force  these  young  nations  into  any  particular  mould. 
All  that  we  want  is  the  maximum  of  freedom  and  liberty,  the 
maximum  of  self-government  for  the  young  nations  of  the 
Empire,  and  machinery  that  will  keep  all  these  nations  to- 
gether in  the  years  which  are  before  them.  I  am  sure,  if  we  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  precedents  and  preconceived  ideas,  we  shtill 
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evolve,  in  the  course  of  years,  tlic  institutions  and  nuwhinery 
that  will  meet  our  difliculties.  It  is  a  >»ri'at  honoiir  to  nu>  t«) 
have  had  the  privilege  to  address  you  here.  I  am  still  full  of 
courage.  Even  as  an  optimist  I  am  encouragcil  and  inspire<l 
by  the  spirit  v  hich  I  have  seen  in  this  island  since  I  came  here, 
and  I  think  that  that,  even  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  pledge 
of  the  victory  which  lies  before  us. 
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MR.  WILSON'S  ADDRESS  TO  tONtJRESS 

Arnii.  3,  i917 

THE   UNITED  STATES  TO  CO-OPEHATE  WITH 
THE  ENTENTE 

An  ExIraurUinarij  Sessivn 

I  CALLKD  Congress  in  Extraordinary  Session  btvause  there 
are  serious,  very  serious,  clioices  of  poliey  to  be  nmde,  and 
made  Ininiediutely,  wlueh  it  was  neither  right  eonstitutionally 
nor  permissible  I  shouhl  assume  the  responsibility  of  making. 

German  Submarine  Policy 
On  .  ebruary  3  last  oJIieially  hiid  before  you  the  extra- 
ordinary announeement  of  the  Imperial  Gernjan  Government 
that  on  and  after  February  1  it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside 
all  restraints  of  law  and  humanity  and  use  its  submarines  to 
sink  every  vessel  that  souglit  to  approach  either  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  or 
any  of  the  ports  controlled  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  within 
the  Mediterranean.  That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the 
German  submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the  war,  but  since  April 
of  last  year  the  Imperial  Government  had  somewhat  restrained 
the  commanders  of  its  undev-sea  craft  m  conformity  with  its 
promise  then  given  us  that  passenger  boats  should  not  be  sunk 
and  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  other  vessels  which  its 
submarines  might  seek  to  destroy  when  no  resistance  was 
offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  would  be  taken  that 
their  crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  save  their  lives 
in  their  open  boats. 

The  precautions  then  were  meagre  and  haphazard  enougli. 
as  was  proved  in  distressing  instance  after  instance  in  the 
progress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  restraint  was  observed. 

The  List  Vestige  of  Restraint  Gone 

The  new  policy  swept  e\cry  restriction  aside.  Vessels  (»f 
every  kind,  whatever  their  flag,  character,  cargo.    _.go  desti- 
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nutiuii,  ur  erraiul,  liuvt*  been  ruthlessly  sent  to  the  bottom 
without  wurning,  witltout  thought  ot  hel|)  or  mercy  for  those 
on  buunl  vessels  of  friendly  neutrals  aloii^  with  those  uf  belli- 
gerents. Even  hospital  ships,  ships  carry iiij;  relief  to  sorely 
i)ereuved  aiui  stricken  people  of  IJelgium,  th«>ugit  provided  witli 
a  safe  conduct  through  the  presci'bed  areas  by  the  (iierniun 
(Government  itself  and  distinguished  by  unmistakable  marks 
of  identity,  were  sunk  with  the  same  reckless  lackof  compassion. 
The  principle  of  intei national  law  had  its  origin  in  an 
attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  wouhl  be  respected  jind 
observed  upon  the  seas  where  no  nation  had  the  right  of 
dominion,  where  lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world.  Dy  pain- 
ful stage  after  stage  has  that  law  been  built  up — with  meagre 
enough  results  indeed,  after  all  has  been  accomplished — always 
with  a  clear  view  at  least  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
mankind  demanded. 

iiitcrnutionul  Law  Sivept  Aside 

This  niinimum  the  (ierman  (iovernment  swept  aside  under 
the  plea  of  retaliation  and  necessity,  and  because  it  had  no 
weapon!;:  which  it  could  use  at  sea  except  those  wlueh  it  is  im- 
possible to  employ  as  it  is  employing  them  without  throwing 
to  the  winds  all  scrui>les  of  liumanity,  all  respect  of  the  imdcr- 
standing  supposed  to  underlie  the  intercourse  of  the  world 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  property  involved, 
immense  and  serious  as  that  is,  but  only  of  the  wanton  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants — men, 
women,  and  children — engaged  in  pursuits  which  have  always, 
even  in  the  darkest  i)eriods  of  modern  history,  been  deemed 
innocent  and  legitimate. 

Germans  noic  '  Ilostes  Ilumani  Generis  ' 

Property  can  be  paid  for  :  the  lives  of  peaceful  and  innocent 
Ijcople  cannot  be.  The  present  German  warfare  ai^auist 
commerce  is  warfare  against  mankind.  It  is  a  war  against  all 
nations.  American  ships  have  been  sunk  and  American  lives 
taken  in  ways  which  it  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to  learn  of, 
but  the  ships  and  people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly  nations 
iiave  been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the  same  way. 

There  has  been  nu  discriaiiuatiun.     The  chalicngc  is  to  all 
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nmnkiiid.  Kucli  nation  niUHt  drfidc  fur  itHolf  how  it  will  meet 
it.  Th(>  choice  we  make  for  ourNclvcK  must  be  made  with  the 
niodenitittn  of  counsel  and  temperateness  of  judf{ement  be- 
fitting  our  character  and  motives  as  a  nation.  We  muHt  put 
excited  feelinj^  awaj'.  Our  motive  will  not  be  revenge  or  tin* 
victorious  assertion  of  the  physical-might  nation,  but  only  a 
vindication  of  right,  of  human  right,  of  which  we  are  only  a 
Bingle  champion. 

Arming  Merchantmen  Jor  Self-defence 
When  1  addressed  Congress  on  February  26  last  I  thought  it 
would  sudice  to  assert  our  neutral  rights  with  arms,  our  rigiit 
to  use  the  seas  against  unlawful  interference,  our  right  to  keep 
our  people  safe  against  the  unlawful  violence ;  but  armed 
neutrality  now  appears  impracticable,  because  submarines  arc, 
in  effect,  outlaws  when  used  as  the  (German  submarines  have 
been  used  against  merchant  shipping.  It  i.^  impossible  t(. 
defend  ships  against  their  attacks,  as  the  law  of  nations  has 
assumed  that  merchantmen  would  defend  themselves  against 
privateers  or  cruisers  which  are  visible  craft  when  giving  chase 
upon  the  open  sea. 

Dealt  With  on  Sight 

It  is  common  prudence  in  such  circumstances — ^grim  neces- 
sity, indeed — to  endeavour  to  dt;^troy  them  before  they  have 
shown  their  own  intention.  They  must  be  dealt  with  upon 
sight,  if  dealt  with  at  all. 

The  German  Government  denies  the  right  of  neutrals  to  use 
arms  at  all  within  the  areas  of  the  sea  which  it  has  prosoribc<l, 
even  in  defence  of  rights  which  no  modern  publicist  ever  before 
questioned. 

German  Counter-threat 

An  intimation  has  been  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards 
which  we  have  placed  on  our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as 
pirates. 

Armed  neutrality  is  ineffectual  enough  at  the  best  in  sucli 
circumstances.  In  the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is  worse  than 
ineffectual.  I>  is  likely  to  produce  what  it  v>as  meant  to 
jirevent.  It  is  practically  certain  to  draw  us  into  war,  without 
cither  the  rights  or  effectiveness  of  belligerents. 
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TIhtp  is  (>no  choicT  wv  cannot  make  an«l  arc  incnpablr  of 
making.  We  will  not  elioose  the  path  of  siiluDisMJon  and  sulTrr 
the  most  NacredriRhtHof  our  nation  and  our  people  to  he  itiunrvtl 
and  violated. 

The  wrongs  a^^ainst  which  we  now  array  ourseUfs  are  not 
common  wrongs.    They  cut  to  the  very  root  nl'  human  life. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solenm  event  an<l  the  tragical 
character  of  the  step  I  ain  taking  and  of  the  grave  rcsponsihih- 
ties  which  it  involves,  Imt  in  unhesitating  ohedience  to  what 
I  deem  my  constitutional  duty,  I  advise  tluit  the  Conifrj-ss 
declare  that  the  recent  course  of  the  Imperial  fierman  (Jovern- 
ment  to  l)c,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  war  ag.iinst  tiie  (iovern- 
inent  an«l  people  of  the  I'nited  States. 

That  it  formally  accept  the  status  of  a  belligerent,  whieii  is 
thu8  thrust  upon  it. 

And  that  it  take  inmiediate  steps,  not  only  to  put  the  country 
in  a  more  thorough  st'^te  of  defence,  but  also  to  exert  all  its 
power  and  to  emjjloj'  its  resources  to  bring  the  (iovernment  «.f 
the  German  Kmpire  to  terms  and  eml  the  war. 

To  Co-opernle  tdlh  the  Entetile  PoTvers 
What  this  involves  is  clear.  It  will  involve  the  utmost 
practicable  co-oi)eration  in  council  with  the  Governments  now 
at  war  with  Germany,  and  as  incident  thereto  an  extension  to 
those  Governments  of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits  in 
order  that  our  resources  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  addfi  to 
theirs. 

It  will  involve  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the 
material  resources  of  the  country,  to  supply  materials  of  war, 
to  serve  the  incidental  needs  of  the  nation  in  the  most  abun- 
dant yet  most  economical  and  ruost  ellicicnt  way  possible. 

It  will  involve  the  immediate  full  equipment  of  the  Navy  in 
all  respects,  but  particularly  in  supplying  it  with  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  the  enemy's  submarines. 

Half  a  Million  Men  to  be  Raised 
It  will  involve  the  immediate  ad-!ition  to  the  armed  forces 
of  th         .  <  d  States  already  provided  for  by  law  in  ease  of  war 
of  a    '.       500,000  men  who  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  chosen 
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U|M)n  Ihe  i.riiK'ipIc  of  iiniv«T«al  liahility  to  siTvice,  nrnl  nlwi  ..( 
the  autluirlzntion  of  Hul>s<><nu.|it  luMitioiml  incrrnicnt  of  t-quiil 
force  so  noon  an  may  !><<  upcdtHl  and  can  l.«  liandlrd  in  traininjr. 

It  will  involve  also,  of  coiirM',  the  Krantinj?  of  a«lef|ual. 
credit!)  to  the  (iovernnunt,  HUKtaine«l,  I  hope,  no  far  an  can 
equitably  be  s-.istained,  by  the  present  generation,  by  well 
conceived  taxation.  I  say  sustaine<l  as  far  an  nmy  be  equitable 
by  taxation  becauHe  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  unwise  to  bas< 
the  credits  which  will  now  be  necessary  entirely  upon  money 
borrowed. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  most  respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people, 
as  far  as  we  may,  against  the  verj-  serious  hardships  and  e\  il 
which  lire  likely  to  arise  o»it  of  the  inflation  which  would  b. 
producecj  by  vast  loans. 

Supplies  for  Allies  to  he  Maintained 
In  carrj'ing  out  the  measures  whereby  these  things  will  b«- 
accomplished,  we  should  keen  constantly  in  mind  the  wisdom 
of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  our  own  preparation  an«l 
in  the  equipment  of  our  military  forces  with  the  duty— for  il 
will  be  a  very  practical  <luty— of  supplying  nations  already  at 
war  with  Germany  with  materials  which  they  can  obtain  onl.\ 
from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  They  are  in  the  field.  We  shoulil 
help  them  in  every  way  to  be  effective  there. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  through  the  several  executive 
departments  of  the  Government,  for  the  cons-deration  of  your 
committees,  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several 
oL/'cts  I  have  mentioned. 

I  hope  it  will  be  vtmr  pleasure  to  deal  with  them  as  having 
been  framed  after  very  careful  thought  by  the  branch  of  the 
Government  upon  which  tl>e  responsibility  of  conducting  war 
and  safeguarding  the  nation  will  most  directly  fall. 

The  Nation's  Motives 
Whil.  we  do  these  things— these  deeply  momentous  things- 
let  us  make  it  very  clear  to  all  the  world  what  our  motives  an«l 
oiir  objects  are. 

My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  the  habitual 
normal  course  by  th-  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two  months. 
I  don't  believe  the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been  altered  or 
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rl«iu«l(>(l  l»y  tlHiii.  I  li:iv«'  «xjully  lli«-  <»aiiu'  Ihin^rs  in  iujimI  now 
•AH  I  hiul  wlu'ii  I  addn  SSI  (I  the  St  iiat<;  on  Januitry  22.  fhr  sainr 
tlint  I  hud  in  mind  wIhii  I  nddnsscd  riinjrns,  on  lMl>rnarv  2 
and  Kobninry  2(J. 

To  Fifiht  for  DemncntrirH  ami  Pvacf 
Onr  ohjrct  now.  as  tin  n,  is  (o  vindicate  \\\v  principles  of 
l>cacc  and  .iu.sficc  in  the  mv-  of  the  world  as  against  Kcinsh 
autocratic  power,  and  to  :  .  up  anion>ist  rtally  free  and  sell'- 
yovcnu'd  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  purpose  and 
action  as  will  henceforth  ensure  the  ohservances  of  these 
principles.  Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasihie  or  «lesiral)le  where 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  invtdved.and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples 
and  the  nu-nnce  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence 
of  uutoorntie  fiovcrnments.  backed  by  orj^anized  force,  which 
is  jontrolled  wholly  by  tluir  will  and  not  by  the  will  of  their 
people. 

We  liave  s'cn  the  last  of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances. 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted 
that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and  responsibility  for 
wrong-doing  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their 
(iovernmentf;  that  are  observed  among  individual  citizens  of 
civilized  States, 

tutocmrif  the  Sole  For 

We  have  not  quarrelled  with  the  Gernuui  people.  We  have 
ii(»  feeling  towards  them  but  one  of  synipathy  and  friendship, 
ft  was  not  upon  tluir  imptdse  that  their  (iovernnuiit  acted  in 
entering  this  war.  It  was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge 
or  approval.  It  was  a  war  determined  upon,  as  wars  used  to 
l)e  determined  upon  in  the  old  unhappy  days  when  peoples 
'vere  nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers  and  wars  were  provoked 
and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  or  little  groups  of  ambi 
tious  men.  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow  nu-n  as 
pawns  and  tools. 

The  Aim  of  the  Military  Oligarchy 

Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their  neiglibnur  States  with 
spies  or  set  in  course  an  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical 
posture  of  affairs  which  vvouid  give  them  an  opportunity  t<» 
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strike  and  make  a  conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  successfully 
worked  only  under  cover,  where  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask 
questions. 

Plans  of  Deception 

Cunningly  contrived  plans  of  deception  or  impression  carried, 
it  may  be,  from  generation  to  generation,  can  be  worked  out 
and  kept  from  light  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or  behind 
the  carefully  guarded  confidences  of  a  narrow  privileged  class. 
They  are  happily  impossible  where  public  opinion  commands 
and  insists  upon  full  information  concerning  all  the  nation'.s 
affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except 
by  the  partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic 
Government  could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe 
its  covenants.  There  must  be  a  league  of  honour  and  partner- 
ship of  opinion. 

Intrigue  would  eat  its  vitals  away.  Plottings  by  inner 
circles,  who  would  plan  what  they  would  and  render  an  account 
to  no  one,  would  be  corruption  seated  at  its  very  heart.  Only 
free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honour  steady 
to  the  common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any 
narrow  interest  of  their  own. 

Rmsias  Blow  for  Freedom 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added 
to  our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful 
heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last 
few  weeks  in  Russia  ?  Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew 
it  best  to  have  been  always,  in  fact,  democratic  at  heart  in  all 
vital  habits,  in  her  thought,  and  in  all  intimate  relations  of  her 
people  that  spoke  of  their  natural  instinct  and  their  habitual 
attitude  towards  life. 

The  autocracy  that  crowned  the  summit  of  her  political 
structure,  long  as  it  had  stood  and  terrible  as  it  was  in  the 
reality  of  its  power,  it  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in  origin, 
character,  or  purpose,  and  now  it  has  been  shaken  and  the 
great,  generous  Russian  people  have  been  added  in  all  their 
naive  majesty  and  might  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for 
freedom  in  the  world,  for  justice,  and  for  peace.  Here  is  a 
fit  partner  for  a  league  of  honour. 
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One  of  the  things  that  has  served  t(»  convince  us  that  P^l•H^iall 
autocracy  was  not.  ami  could  never  be,  our  friiiid  i^.  tliat  from 
tlic  very  outset  of  the  i)resent  war  it  tilled  iiiir  unsuspectinii 
connnunities  and  even  our  ollices  of  Government  with  spies 
and  set  criminal  intrifiues  everywhere  afoot  against  our  nat  ional 
unity  of  council,  au<l  our  peace  within  and  without  <iur  indtis- 
tries  and  our  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  now  evident  that  spies 
were  here  even  before  the  war  be<jiin. 

German  Amhassddin' s  (inill 

It  is,  unhap|)ily,  not  a  matter  <»f  conjecture  but  fact,  proved 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  that  iiitri<jiu-s  which  more  than  once 
came  perihtiisly  near  disturbin<;  the  peace  and  disiocatiuf'  the 
industries  of  the  country  have  been  carried  on  at  the  iiisti<ra- 
tion,  with  the  suiijjort.  and  even  under  the  jjcrsonal  direction 
of  ofllcial  agents  of  the  Imperial  (Jovernment  accredited  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Even  in  checkinj,'  these 
things  and  tryiufj  to  extirpate  them  we  have  sou<,'ht  to  put  the 
most  generous  interpretation  possible  upon  them,  because  we 
know  that  their  source  lay  not  in  any  hostile  feeling  or  })urpose 
of  the  German  ))eople  towards  us — who  were,  no  doubt,  as 
ignorant  of  them  as  ourselves — but  only  in  selfish  designs  of 
a  Government  that  did  what  it  pleased  and  told  its  people 
nothing,  but  they  played  their  ])art  in  serving  to  convince  tis 
at  last  that  that  Ciovermnent  entertains  no  real  frieiulsliip  for 
us  and  means  to  act  against  our  ])cace  and  security  at  its 
convenience. 

(irntinn  Intrigue  ivitli  Mexico 

That  it  means  to  stir  up  enemies  against  us  at  our  very  doors 
the  intercepted  Xote  to  the  (Jernian  Minister  at  Mexico  City  is 
eloquent  evidence.  We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile 
purpose  because  we  know  that  in  such  a  Government,  following 
such  methods,  we  can  never  have  a  friend,  and  that  in  tin 
|)resence  of  its  organized  ])ower  always  lying  in  wait  to  aeeom- 
|)!ish  we  know  not  what  purpos^^  there  can  be  no  assured 
'-('curity  for  the  democratic  govermnents  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  about  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle  with  this 
natural  foe  to  liberty,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole 
iinee  of  the  nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its 
lH>wer. 
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The  Rights  of  the  People 

We  arc  fthid  now  that  we  see  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pre- 
tence about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world,  for  tlie  liberation  of  its  peoples — the  German  peoples 
included — the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  obedienci-. 

The  world  must  be  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be 
|)lanted  tipon  trusted  foundations  «)f  political  liberty.  We  have 
no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquests  and  no  domi- 
nion. We  se<k  no  indemnities  for  ourselves  and  no  materiui 
compensation  for  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make. 

We  arc  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  when  these  right.,  are  as  secure  as  fact 
and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  v  out  rancour  and  without  selfish 
objects,  seeking  nothing  f>  .  ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wisli 
to  share  with  all  free  jjcoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confident,  conduct 
our  operations  as  belligerents  without  passion,  and  ourselves 
observe  with  proud  punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  fair 
play  we  profess  to  be  fighting  for. 

Atistrin-Hungary  h(is  not  attacked  the  United  States 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Governments  allied  with  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany  because  they  have  not  made  war  upon 
us  or  challenged  us  to  defend  our  rights  and  our  honour.  Tlu- 
Austro-IIungarian  Government  has,  indeed,  avowed  its  un- 
qualified endorsement  and  acceptance  of  reckless  submarine 
warfare,  adopted  now  without  disguise  by  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  and  it  has,  therefore,  not  been  possible  for  this 
Government  to  receive  Count  Tarnowski,  the  Ambassador 
recently  accredited  to  this  Government  by  Austria-IIungar> , 
but  that  Government  has  not  actually  engaged  in  warfare 
against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  seas,  and  I  taki- 
the  liberty  for  the  present,  at  least,  of  postponing  the  discussion 
of  our  relations  with  the  authorities  in  Vienna. 

We  enter  this  war  only  when  clearly  forced  into  it,  because 
there  are  no  other  means  of  defending  our  rights. 

No  Enmity  against  the  People  of  Germany 

It  will  be  easier  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves  as  belligerents  in 
a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness  because  we  act  without 
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animus;  not  in  enmity  towards  a  people,  or  with  a  desire  to 
bring  any  injury  or  disadvantage  upon  tiuni,  but  only  in 
armed  opposition  to  an  irresponsible  ioverimient  whieh  has 
thrown  aside  all  eonsiderations  of  humanily  and  rifiJit,  and  is 
running  amok. 

We  are,  let  me  say  again,  sincere  friends  of  the  (iernian  people, 
and  shall  desire  nothing  so  nuieh  as  an  early  re-estal)lishment 
of  intimate  relations  to  our  nnitual  advantage.  However  hard 
it  may  be  for  them  for  tlie  time  being  to  believe  tiii.s,  it  is 
spoken  from  our  hearts. 

We  Jiave  borne  with  their  present  Government  through  all 
these  bitter  months  because  of  that  friendship,  exercising 
patient  forbearance  which  otherwise  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

The  Germnn  Population  of  the  United  States 
We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
friendship  in  our  daily  attitude  and  actions  towards  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native  sympathy  who 
live  amongst  us  and  share  our  life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to 
prove  it  towards  all  who.  in  fact,  are  loyal  to  their  neighbours 
and  to  the  Government  in  the  hour  of  test.  They  are  most  r.f 
them  as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  if  they  had  never  known 
any  other  fealty  or  allegiance.  They  will  i)e  prompt  to  stand 
with  us  in  rel.wMng  and  restraining  the  few  who  may  be  of 
different  mind  and  purpose. 

Disloi/nltif  tiill  be  Repressed 

If  there  should  be  dii-'oyalty  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  the 
firm  hand  of  stern  repression,  but  if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all  it  will 
lift  it  only  here  and  there,  and  without  countenance  except 
from  the  lawless  and  malignant  few. 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty,  gentlemen  of  Congress, 
which  I  have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are, 
it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us'. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  and  peaceful  people  into 
war— into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars. 

Right  more  Precious  than  Peace 
Civilization  itself  .seems  to  be  in  the  balance,  but  right  is 
more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  tight  for  the  things 
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which  we  Ijavc  always  carriofl  nearest  our  hearts,  for  rlcmo- 
cracy,  for  the  riglit  of  tliose  wlio  submit  to  authority  to  have 
a  voice  in  their  own  government,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  the  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a 
concert  of  free  peoples  as  will  l)ring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free. 

To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives,  our  fortunes — 
everything  we  are,  everything  we  have — with  the  pride  of  thosd 
who  know  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to 
spend  her  blood  and  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  the  happiness  and  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 
God  lielping  her,  sh.e  can  do  no  other. 


LORD  ROBERT  C  ECIL 
ox 

XO  IMPEHIAIJSTU    (  OXQIKST  OM 
.\(;(;H  AXDrZKMKXT 

The  DchaU- 

In  tlio  IIouKo  of  Commons  on  May  10,  1017,  Mr.  Snowdcn, 
11  Labour  mcTulHr,  on  llio  motion  for  the  tlnrd  reading  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  (Xo.  ;{)  IJill,  niovc.l  to  add,  in  lieu  o7a  part 
of  the  ori«,Mnal  motion,  the  words  '  this  House  weleomes  the 
declaration  of  the  new  Democrat ie  (Government,  of  Russia, 
repudiating;  all  proposals  for  Imperialistic  conquest  and 
ajygrandizement,  and  calls  on  His  Majesty's  (Government  to 
issue  a  similar  declnration  on  behalf  of  the'liritish  democracy, 
and  to  join  with  the  Allies  in  restating;  '    ,cd  terms  iri 

conformity  with  the  Itussian  Declaration." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  point  of  fact,  IhouyJi  the  House 
manifested  the  ^^reatest  sympathy  with  our  Uiissian  Allies, 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  had  no  following  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  represents 
any  considerable  body  ofoj)inion  in  the  Hritish  Empire,  even 
outside  the  H(uise  of  which  he  is  a  mend)er.  One  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  his  speech  nuist  be  jriven.  as  they  afford  the  pe<rs 
on  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  observations  hanj;.  The  member 
for  Blackburn  criticized  the  old  Riissian  order,  condemning,' 
it  as  frankly  Imperialistic. 

lie  went  on  *,)  say  that  '  we  were  n'ladc  p)iblicly  aware  near 
the  end  of  last  year  by  a  declaration  made  in  the  Russian  Duma 
of  the  fact,  of  which  some  of  us  were  fairly  well  convinced 
l)efore,  that  for  some  time  a  secret  compact  had  existed  between 
(Jreat  Britain  and  Russia  coneedinf>  to  Russia,  in  the  event  of 
an  Allied  victory,  certain  territory,  including  Constantinople. 
When  that  declaration  was  made  we  lieard  the  first  rumblinps 
of  the  coming  revolution.  It  became  quite  e\  ident  that  this 
frankly  announced  policy  of  Russia's  Imperialistic  aims  in  !!=<< 
war  was  not  accepted  by  the  Democratic  representatives  in 
the  Duma.' 
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After  telling  the  House  in  positive  terms  the  views  of  all  the 
ilernoeraeies  in  Russia  and  France,  he  said  :  '  In  Italy  sinee 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  since  Italy's  participation  in  the 
war,  the  Italian  Socialist  movement,  which  is  particularly 
strong,  has  been  saved  from  acute  division.  The  Italian 
Socialist  movement  is  practically  united  in  its  opposition  t<» 
the  war.'  The  suggestion  which  the  lion,  member  wished  to 
put  forward  was  that  the  British  Government  should  join  in 
sending  representatives  to  an  International  Socialist  Conference 
at  which  the  causes  of  war  could  be  removed.  Amongst  sucii 
causes  were  cited  '  the  ambitions  of  ruling  dynasties,  or  of 
militarist  castes,  race,  religion  '  ;  but  he  explained  that  '  in 
these  modern  times,  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  war  is  commercial 
competition,  the  desire  for  new  markets,  the  use  of  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy  as  a  means  of  aiding  interested  financial 
groups  in  the  different  nations  '.  Tlie  Conference,  of  which 
Mr.  Snowden  was  so  enthusiastic,  '  would  speak  with  one 
voice  on  the  desirability  of  International  Free  Trade.  It 
would  repudiate  the  old  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
declare  for  the  abolition  of  the  method  of  secret  diplomacy.' 

After  two  speeches  from  the  supporters  of  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Whyte,  member  for  Perth,  made  an  able 
speech  in  which  he  showed  something  of  the  hollowness  of 
Mr.  Snowden's  arguments.  Another  member  for  a  Scottish 
constituency  followed  on.  the  same  side,  and  then  Mr.  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  member  for  Leicester,  spoke  on  the  same  side  as 
the  mover  of  the  amendment.  But  he  adopted  a  very  different 
tone.  He  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  the  fullness  of  his  own 
knowledge  about  the  conditions  prevailing  abroad  as  was  the 
member  for  Blackburn.  For  example,  he  .said  :  '  I  quite  agieo 
with  the  lion,  member  who  preceded  me  that  he  would  be  a 
very  rash  man,  and  I  think  a  very  ignorant  man,  who  would  say 
too  much  about  the  Russian  Revolution.'  He  went  on  to  .say 
that  '  great  mischief  had  been  done  in  this  country  to  the 
Revolution  by  certain  organs  of  the  press.  Much  suspicion 
exists  in  Petrograd  as  to  the  policy  of  this  country,  and 
British  opinion  has  been  much  misrepresented  .  .  .  the  effect  of 
it  all  is  this  :  if  we  cannot  establish  a  complete  sympathy 
between  ourselves  and  Russia  we  are  facing  the  grave  danger 
of  Russia  making  a  separate,  and  an  independent,  peace  with 
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Gemiany,'    Then  he  spoke  of  the  internal  (hmger  in  HiisKia- 
of  tlie  fact  that  there  are  at  the  i)resent  moment  in  Russia 
forces  making  for  internal  disruption.     He  concluded  by  a 
reference  to  the  International  Socialist  Conference,  and  ridi- 
culed the  suggestion  that  these  are  mere  (icrman  v\  ire-i)ullings. 
The  Stockholm  Conference  would   be   presided  over  by  Mr. 
Branting,  of  whom  Mr.  MacDonald  said  that  '  of  all  leaders  of 
political  parties  in  the  neutral  States  of  I':uro|)e,  Mr.  JJranting 
has  been  most  loyal  to  the  .\llied  cause'    liefwre  he  sat  down, 
he  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  debate  were  very 
unfortunate,  it  being  awkward  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
third  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Hill,  and  he  asked  the 
House  not  to  examine  with  microscopic  exactiuss  the  words  of 
the  motion,  appealing  to  the  House  to  settle  this  war  in  the  same 
way  as  the  South  African  situation  had  been  straightened  up. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  though  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  came  down  to  the  House  with  a  general  outline  of  the 
ease  to  which  it  was  his  duty  to  reply,  he  can  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  specilic  points  with  which  he  would  have  to  deal.    His 
speech  was  in  a  sense  impromptu,  and  in  that  respect  stands 
in  a  different  category  from  any  of  the  others  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  little  volume. 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  S  SPEECH 

The  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  [that  of  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  meniber  for  Leicester]  was,  if  I  may  say 
so  without  impertinence,  couched  in  a  tone  which  was  well 
litted  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  was  certainly  oi)en  to 
no  criticism  so  far  as  its  tone  and  expression  were  concerned 
from  any  one  sitting  on  this  bench. 

The  Unfortunate  effect  of  the  Amendment 
The  hon.  member  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  the  object 
of  this  amendment  was  to  get  rid  of  susi)icion  in  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  Council  of  Workmen.  I  quite  recognize  the  dilliculties 
raised  by  the  forms  of  the  House,  but  the  hon.  member  will  reco"- 
nize  that  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  to  put  down  an  amend- 
ment to  the  third  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Rill,  an 
amendment  which  must  be  rejected  if  the  business  of  the  country 
is  to  be  carried  on,  is  really  a  very  good  way  of  allaying  that 
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huspiciuii.  Here  is  an  aiiiciKtiiienl  couched  in  words,  us  tlic 
hon.  meinbcr  lias  told  the  House,  taken  from  pronouncements 
by  the  Council  of  Workmen.  It  must  be  rejected  by  the  House, 
and  it  may  cause  home  dilliculty  in  Russia  when  that  fact 
bcc(tmc.s  to  be  known.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anybodv 
in  the  House  who  woidd  seriously  <iuarrcl  with  the  amendment 
us  explained  by  the  hon.  member  for  Leicester  [Mr.  Ramsa> 
MacDonald].  We.  at  any  rate,  have  constantly  said— my  right 
hon.  friend  opposite  [Mr.  AsciuithJ  has  said  so  on  more  than  on< 
occasion — that  we  entered  upon  this  war  with  no  scheme— 
what  is  it? — of  Imperialistic  con<iucst  or  aggrundizenjcnt. 
There  was  no  such  idea  in  the  mind  of  any  single  British  citizen 
when  we  entered  upon  this  war,  and  though  I  am  not  wishing  t<> 
tlescend  to  verbal  criticism,  lam  not  (piite  clear  what  is  meant 
by  the  exact  phrase  of  Imperialistic  conciuest  and  aggrandize- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  at  tin 
I)resent  stage  of  the  war  it  is  ctpially  true  that  no  one  desires 
anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Disease  of  Omniscience 
I  am  bound  to  deal  with  this  amendment  not  only  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  hon,  member  for  Leicester,  but  also  as 
expounded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hlackl^urn  [Mr.  Snow(hii] 
who  introduced  it,  and  who,  as  the  mover,  as  indeed  was  (piiti 
proper,  made  the  more  important  and  more  elaborate  speech. 
If  the  ol/jcct  of  the  hon.  member  was  to  conciliate  opposition 
and  promote  agreement  in  this  House,  I  cannot  .say  that  I  think 
the  phrases  and  the  tone  which  he  adopted  were  those  whicli 
were  precisely  most  calculated  to  achieve  his  object.  Li 
particular,  the  hon.  member,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  .so.  wns 
perhaps  uniicted  with  the  disease  of  onmiscience  during  tin 
greater  part  of  his  speech. 

The  Italian  Sucialists 
He  told  us,  for  instance,  that  the  Italian  Socialists  were  all 
united,  or  at  least  practically  united.  I  always  understood  that 
there  were  two  very  distinct  parties  among  the  Italian  Socialist  s 
— the  Independent  Socialists,  and  the  Ollicial  Socialists— an<l 
that  the  Independent  Socialists  wore  as  warm  adherents  ol  tiu' 
war-like  policy  of  Italy  as  any  Italian  subjects  who  could  In 
found.    I  do  not  w  ant  to  discuss  the  internal  politics  of  an  allied 
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country,  l)ul  I  bdievc  it  to  In-  an  fntiir  (it-lii-Nion  to  sn|)|.i»se 
timt  till-  weight  «»f  Italian  S(K'iali>t  opinion  is  ol"  a  pariiist 
description. 

The  (JifiiKin  Sitcidlisls 

He  also  seemed  to  be  very  cnnliilenl  as  to  the  exact  dcMic 
and  policy  of  the  (iernian  Socialists.  I  am  sceptical.  He  said 
he  knew  exactly  what  Ilerr  Sehcidemann  meaid  and  said.  It 
is  very  dillicidt  to  know  what  llcrr  Sclnidcmami  means  4>r 
wants,  if  you  arc  only  \o  go  hy  what  is  reported  in  the  press. 
He  read  out  a  statement — I  d«»  not  know  exactly  where  it  came 
from — of  the  policy  which  I  undcrstoo<l  I  im  to  say  was  the 
policy  i)i  the  (i'-rman  Socialist  party  as  a  wjiole.  My  recollec- 
tion of  Hcrr  Scheidemann's  speech  is  very  nuich  less  dermite 
than  that.  .Ml  I  know  about  it.  and  all  1  know  about  the 
majority  of  the  S(icialist.s  in  Germany,  is  that  so  far  they  have 
Kupjiortcd  their  (iovernment  right  through,  that  they  have 
refitsed  to  condenm  even  the  worst  atrocities,  and  that  they 
have  made  no  protest  agaiu.st  siu-h  things  as  the  Armenian 
nuis.sacres  ;  and  I  sec  no  reason  whatever,  so  far  as  their  public 
action  is  concerned,  to  distinguisli  between  wliat  they  have 
done  and  said  and  what  has  been  done  and  said  by  the  rest  of 
the  Cerman  nation. 

The  liiissian  liiTuliitioii 

There  was  one  other  observation  which  he  made.  He  said 
that  he  thouglit  that  the  agreement  for  the  acquisition  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  api>rehcnd 
him  rightly,  but  he  will  correct  me  if  I  did  not — was  the  origin 
of  the  Hussian  Kevolution.  I  really  cannot  think  that  he 
meant  that. 

Mr.  Snowden  objected  that  what  he  did  say  was  that  the 
declaration  by  Trepolf  in  l)ecend)er  of  the  secret  treaty  with 
regard  to  Constantinople  was  the  lirst  rund>lings  of  the 
Revolution. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  :  According  to  my  reading  of  what  has 
happened  in  Russia,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  imagine  anything 
more  grotesque.  TJte  hon.  member  then  weJit  uu  tu  ask  the 
Government  two  (piestions. 
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I^ew  Hnssia  anil  Old  Trcaliea 
The  Jlrst  (lui'stion  was  :  An-  the  oUl  treatien — by  wliieli  lie 
ineaiis,  I  undcrstaiui,  tlu;  trt-aty  foncluiJi'd  with  liussia  hvUt 
thtr  Ki'vohitioii  -still  biiidiiiK  on  this  country  ?  Well,  hir,  th 
are  binding  upon  this  eountry.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
It  Is,  of  eourse,  possible  for  the  new  Hussian  Government  to 
say  that  it  does  not  wish  that  any  particular  engaf;einent  which 
we  have  undertaken  on  behalf  of  llussia  shall  be  fultilled.  They 
can  release  the  rest  of  the  Allies  from  any  particular  undertaking ; 
bi;..  until  that  is  done,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  carry  out  our 
engagements  not  only  with  Russia,  but  with  the  rest  of  the 
Allies.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  there  was  any  doubl 
thrown  by  any  responsible  politician  in  tiiis  country  on  that 
principle,  which  I  regard  as  the  foundation  of  good  faith  and 
the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  sincere  dealing  between  one 
country  and  another.  I  was  askt'i — this  is  the  real  substance 
of  what  the  hon.  member  and,  indeed,  all  of  those  who  support 
the  umendment  have  said — do  we  accept  the  declared  policy 
of  the  new  Russian  Government  ?  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
answer  that.  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member  for  Leicester 
a  very  eloquent  passage  in  which  he  described  the  work  and 
methods  of  the  Russian  Revolutionists. 

H.  M.  Govcninu-itt  and  the  Hussian  Revolution 
My  colleagues  who  are  more  influential  than  1  am  have 
often  expressed  the  fcciings  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Revolution.  There  is  no  difference  in  any  part  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  that.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  store  for  Russia 
in  history,  she  will,  at  any  rate,  have  the  credit  of  having  carried 
through,  by  practically  the  unanimojis  wish,  so  far  as  an  out- 
sider is  permitted  to  judge,  of  the  whole  of  her  people  and  of 
every  class  of  her  people,  a  revolution  which  has  been  stained 
with  far  less  bloodshed  than  any  movement  comparable  witli 
it  in  size.  I  am  anxious  to  make  that  clear,  because,  of  course, 
in  dealing  with  this  declaration  possibly  some  phrase  might 
escape  me  which  would  appear  to  be  a  criticism.  I  am  anxious 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  that  being  said.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
phrase  which  is  tlumght  to  crystallize  the  new  policy  is  the 
phrase,  '  No  annexation  and  no  i".denunty  '. 
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The  meaning  of  \tnne.ntliiin  ' 
Tlie  hoii.  tiK-iiibi'r  for  Ltitrstir  says  tliul  flic  word  '  aiiiuvii- 
tioii '  is  u  inistruiiMlutioii,  or  at  any  rale  a  toinphuly  Mrniij,' 
version  of  what  is  iiu-ant.  I  am  disposnl.  so  far  as  I  fan  furiii 
a  jiiH«fmcnt,  to  aKrci-  with  him.  Hut  it  is  wt-li  to  rcali/.r  wliat 
thf  real  policy  of '  iki  ariiuxation  '  would  mean.  Just  cohsidtr 
what  it  really  would  mean.  Take  Arabia.  .\ral)ia  has  «leehiri(l 
its  independence  from  Turkey.  I  do  not  know  win  ther  that 
would  amount  toanannexationof  territory.  [An  hon.  m«  mlur: 
*  That  Is  indepcn<lcnce  !  ']  No  hui  an  beinj,'  would  su;.'>;,.st 
that  we  should  use  our  power  or  inlluence  to  plaice  .\rabia  ayain 
under  the  domination  of  Turkey. 

The  Armenian  (Question 
Take  Armenia.     I  do  not  know  whetiu>r  it  is  yet  realized 
what  Armenia  really  meant  an«l  what  crimes  were  conunittcd 
upon  Armenia.    Here  is  a  statement  which  says  : 

'Of  the  1,H00,()00  Armenians  who  were  in  the  Ottoman 
Kmpire  two  years  ago,  1,200,000  have  been  either  massacred 
(»r  deported.  Those  who  were  massacred  died  under  abomin- 
able tortures,  but  they  escaped  the  longer  agonies  of  the 
dejKjrted.  Men,  women  and  children,  without  food  or  otlier 
provisions  for  the  journey.withoutprotectionfromtheclimate. 
regardless  of  age  or  weakness  or  disease,  were  «lriven  from 
their  homes  and  made  to  march  as  long  as  their  strength 
lasted  or  until  those  who  drove  them  drowned  or  massacred 
them  in  batches.  Some  died  of  exhaustion  or  fell  by  the  way  ; 
some  survived  a  journey  of  three  months  and  reached  tlu- 
deserts  and  swamps  along  the  middle  Euphrates.  There 
they  have  been  abandoned  and  are  dying  now  of  starvation, 
disease  and  exposure.' 

I  am  afraid  they  arc  dead  now,  because  this  was  written 
some  months  ago. 

'  A  recent  report  tells  of  a  grouj)  of  survivors  at  Abu  Ilcrreru, 
mostly  women,  children,  and  a  few  old  men,  who  had  been 
without  food  for  seven  days.' 

Any  change,  even  the  most  Imperialistic  annexation,  would  bt; 
of  benefit  to  the  people  who  suffered  such  crimes  as  that.  Take 
the  case  of  Syria  and  Palestine.   Although  in  Syria  the  numbers 
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ure  not  mi  j^reiit,  yet  tlicri-,  in  Nubstuai't*,  the  huuiv,  tiling  Uuh 
taken  pluee. 

May  I  reuii  (o  the  llotine  uih-Heri|ition  ^iNen  by  Dr.  llDHkyns, 
tile  head  oT  the  Ainerieaii  Mi^Nion  at  lleiroiit  : 

*  His  (icNeriptioii  of  the  situation  was  appalhn);  and  eon- 

hrniH  all  our  reports  :    The  people  of  the  Lebanon  and  the 

Syrian  Moslems  subjected  to  an  absolutely  ruthless  rei^ii  ol' 

terror  sinee  eiyhl  uiontlis  a^o.  and  bein>i;  starved  to  death. 

\  eonservative  estimate  was  KO,(HH)  in  the  Lebanon  killed 

in  this  way  when  Dr.  Iloskyns  left,  and  the  rate  of  deaths 

wasjjrowinj^  by  ^eonletrieal  pro^r«'ssion.    .Ml  the  leading  men 

deported,  handed,  or  in  exile,  with  their  properties  eonUseated 

and  their  relations  in  the  hands  of  tin*  Turks." 

I  could  read  a  ;j;reat  deal   more.     I  have  just  been   readin;,' 

the  same  story  (piite  reeently  about  tin;  Jewish  population  in 

Palestine.     I  confess  I  have  some  hesitation  in  denouncing; 

annexation  if  it  means,  as  one  lion,  member  seemed  to  think  it 

meant,  that  no  territory  which  has  been  taken  by  force  during 

this  war  is  not  to  be  restored  to  its  ori^'inal  owners.     If  that  is 

what  is  meant,  then  I  am  certainly  unable  to  accept  the  policy 

of  no  annexation.    If  tin;  phrase  is  used  in  the  sense  described 

by  the  iion.   >  cnii)er  iy>i'  Leicester.  Ih«-ii  I  quite  iiyit  c  that  a  very 

different  state  of  thinjjs  arises,  and,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned, 

I  shall  have  very  little  objection  to  subscribing;  to  the  principle 

there  enunciated. 

Ucrninini  (is  a  Colonizinf^  Fuiver 
The  favourite  example  referred  to  is  that  «)f  the  rJerman 
African  colonies.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstocMl.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  attacked  the  coiujuercd  (Jermaii  African  colonics 
in  order  to  rescue  the  native  from  misgovernment.  We  did  it 
as  part  «)f  the  war  against  (iermany.  I  do  not  say — because 
I  have  as  profound  a  horror  of  war  as  any  hoii.  members  \^ho 
have  spoken — that  it  would  have  been  right  in  any  circum- 
stances to  go  to  war  in  order  to  rescue  the  African  poi)ulation 
from  misgovernment  by  Germany.  The  horrors  of  war  are  so 
great  that  I  should  myself  hesitate  to  recommend  entering 
upon  a  war  for  that  kind  of  jnirpose,  bee.'^use,  on  the  whole,  the 
balance  of  misery  would  probably  be  against  it.  Hut,  having 
rescued  tlieiii,  are  you  to  hand  them  back  ?     That  is  a  very 
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diffcrfiit  <iiuslioii  which  r(|uir«s  I..  \h-  ciinnilly  toiiNHhml. 
JuHt  h-t  mo  n'jul  uni-  «»r  two  «UMri|)ti(»iis,  htcuuM*  I  luii  not 
sure  thill  thin  is  always  rtah/.t)l.  This.  Inr  irislaiuf.  is  Iroin  a 
Hfscriptionnivdi  tn  lis  this  y«aras  to  thtr  Inatiiuiit  of  rurriiTN 
ill  (Jeriiiaii  Kast  Africa  : 

'  The  tn-alnu  lit  of  carritrs  hittly  hy  the  (;>  iiaiis  has  httii 
tcrrihh'  ;  their  i-arriiis  iiiehide  our  Iiulian  sM„.i(T  prisoners 
of  war,  ant!  many  wnlelicil  villagers,  yoiinji  l>o>s.  oM  nun 
and  women  in  fact,  tliey  eateii  llios*'  who  eaiinot  run  away. 
They  ehaiii  tiiem  together  and  jiist  work  tliem  until  they  die 
id"  htarvation  and  exhaustion.  In  hdlowin^r  upon  Wahli's 
track  from  WalaiiHali  to  Liipemlie  we  kept  liiidinj,'  dead  and 
dyiiifi  carriers.  Nor  after  an  action  do  they  tn»ul)le  any 
more  ahoiit  their  wounded  Askari,  hut  just  leave  Ihein 
to  die.' 

That  is  not  the  «>iily  case.  I  have  here  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  things  in  (ierman  lOast  Africa.  I  will  not  read  it.  It 
is  very  little  dilTerent  from  what  I  have  read.  That  is  not  tiie 
only  tl'in^'.  That  is  not  anything;  new.  That  has  always  been 
the  way  the  (iermans  liave  treated  the  n.itives.  I  will  not 
weary  the  House  with  many  quotations,  hut  let  me  just  read 
one  more.  This  is  one  from  a  report  made  in  1000.  lon;^  befiiie 
the  war,  with  rej{ai(l  to  (icrman  SoutliAVest  Africa. 

'The  ureat  aim  of  (icrman  policy  in  (ierman  South-West 
Africa  as  rejrards  the  native,  is  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of 
serfdom,  and.  where  he  resists,  to  destroy  him  altomther. 
The  native,  to  the  (ierman,  is  a  baboon  and  iiothiiif,'  more. 
The  wara<,'ainst  the  lIer<-ros,  conducted  by  (ienerul  TroDia. 
was  one  of  extermination  ;  hundreds- -men.  women  and  chil- 
dren-were ilriveii  into  desert  country,  wJieie  death  from 
thirst  was  their  end  ;  those  left  over  are  now  in  {,'reat  loea- 
limis  near  Windhuk,  where  tiiey  eke  out  a  miserable  exis- 
tence ;  labour  is  forced  u]»on  Ihom  and,  naturally. unvvillinf,'ly 
performed. 

*  Again  with  (he  Ilotteemts  -  their  ireatment  is  .still  more 
barbarous,  as  the  Ger:  '.ius  are  fully  determined  1(»  root  out 
that  race,  lock,  stoc  k  and  harri  i.  .\s  one  exiioiple  di  liieir 
treatment.  I  will  quote  what  happened  durinji  the  war  on 
Shark  Island.    This  .small  island  was  divided  across  by  high 
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barbed  wire,  and  as  many  Hottentot  prisoners  as  conid  be 
got  were  shut  in  here.  These  literally  died  of  starvation  and 
exjjosure,  and  daily  a  waj^on  was  sent  aeross  and  returned 
laden  with  eorpses.' 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  and  it  is  inipossible  to  say  <■■  ai  we 
nuiy  not  be  forced  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  if  here  is 
any  measure  of  success,  I  confess  I  should  regard  witi  hciror 
the  idea  of  returning  natives  who  have  been  freed  i.v  i.i  ;i 
government  of  that  kind.  These  are  the  extreme  cases.  They 
are  not  the  only  cases. 

The  Question  of  Poland  and  other  Provinces 
What  about  Poland  ?  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is 
desirable  to  set  up  an  independent  Poland.  Is  there  to  be  no 
annexation  there  ?  [An  lion,  member  ejaculated  :  '  Freedom  ! "  | 
Broadly  I  agree,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  ;  but  annexation  has 
not  that  meaning  in  the  English  language,  and  we  are  discussing 
an  English  debate.  I  only  want  to  get  things  perfectly  clear. 
[Another  lion,  member  pointed  out  that  'There  is  nu  word  of 
annexation  in  the  amendment'.]  I  am  afraid  the  hon. 
member  lias  not  followed  my  argument.  The  hon.  member  for 
Blackburn  will  bear  me  out  that  he  certainly  said  he  thought 
it  was  conveniently  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 'No  annexation 
and  no  indemnity '.  I  will  not  elaborate  the  case  of  Poland, 
because  we  seem  all  to  be  agreed  ;  but  what  about  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ?  Are  you  to  say  really  that  (Germany,  having  taken 
two  provinces  from  France,  they  shall  not  be  restored.  Take 
Italia  irredenta.  ^  e  we  really  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  we  restore  to 
Italy  provinces  populated  by  Italians  ?  I  should  regret  any 
acceptance  of  short,  misleading  phrases.  The  hon.  rember 
[Mr.  Wliyte]  referred  to  another  phrase,  '  No  peace  with  the 
Hohenzollerns '.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  that  is  very 
attractive  to  any  ordinary  British  mind,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  too  attractive  to  be  quite  true— at 
any  rate,  to  be  quite  prudent  as  a  definition  of  national  policy. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  against  conciiiest  which,  without  reason 
and  against  the  will  of  the  population,  transfers  territory  from 
one  sovereignty  to  another. 

(Being  askei  if  that  principle  will  apply  to  Ireland,  Lord 
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Robert  Cecil  replied  that  there  is  ik»  )Mir]M.se  oC  trnDslVrrini,' 
Ireland  to  another  sovereifjiity.) 

All  I  wish  to  press  on  my  hon.  lri<n<l  iielow  the  (;;mf;w,".y  and 
those  who  are  attracted  by  these  j)hrases  is  that,  after  all.  it 
may  be  quite  true,  as  I  said  just  now.  that  it  would  not  be  :i 
good  ground  to  go  to  war  to  aceomplisli  aet  ^  of  justice  and 
reparation  such  as  I  have  described,  yet.  havinji  attained  thetii 
by  war,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  ask  iis  to  nsii;n  and 
abandon  fruitswhicheveryone  nnist  recognize  are  in  lieniselvcs 
desirable  achievements.  That  is  the  limitaiion  wi.i.  h  I  shonM 
wish  to  put  upon  my  assent,  as  far  as  it  is  assent,  to  the  j)hrase, 
'  No  annexation '. 

The  Question  of  Ituhnnulif 
Then  about  no  idemnity.  I  :im  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand  what  is  meant  by  that,  but  for  us  to  talk  about 
not  wishing  for  any  indemnity  seems  to  me  perhai)s  a  little 
more  dimcult.  What  about  Relgium  ?  I3oes  the  hon. 
member  say  no  indenmity  for  JJelgium  ?  [To  this  Mr.  Snow- 
den  replied  that  Belgium  nnist  have  not  only  restoration 
of  its  independence,  but  the  restoration  of  all  the  damage 
that  has  been  done.]  TJien  what  about  Serbia  ?  Docs  tlic 
hon.  member's  principle  cover  Serbia  also  ?  And  what  about 
the  northern  provinces  of  France  ?  Those  are  all  covered, 
I  understand.  Are  we  to  rule  out  deflnit<>ly  all  reparation  i'or 
the  destruction  of  peacefid  merchant  vessels  b\  sidjmarincs  ? 
I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  do  that.  Therefore  I  should 
like  to  know  exactly  what  these  phrases  mean  before  I  give  my 
assent  or  the  assent  of  the  (iovemment  to  their  adojition. 
Then  the  hon.  member  said  the  Allied  (iovernmenis  should 
rewrite  and  issue  a  Note  in  very  different  terms,  and  he 
l)roceeded  to  give  what  apjjcarcd  to  me  to  be  the  description 
of  the  Note  which  I  have  read  in  (ierman  jjajiers.  but  which  is 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Note  itself. 

M.  MHiiihnffs  Xote 

I  have  not  got  what  M.  Miliukoff  said  before  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  .study  it  before  I  accei)t  the  interpretation  of  what  he 
said.  The  Note  only  deals  with  this  part  of  the  (juestion  in  a 
very  few  lines.    I  .sjiould  like  to  knf.w  which  of  the  statements 
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in  what  T  uni  gninp  to  read  arc  disaprcod  with  by  the  hnn. 

member  : 

'  Those  war  aims  will  only  1)e  set  forth  in  detail,  wit  Ji  all  the 
compensations  and  equitable  indemnities  for  harm  suffered, 
at  the  moment  of  nej,'otiation.  Hut  the  civilized  world  knows 
that  they  imply,  necessarily  and  first  of  all.  tlie  restoration  of 
Relj^ium,  Serbia  and  Montenejjro,  witli  the  eompensatiftns 
due  to  them.' 

So  far,  I  understand,  there  is  no  dispute. 

'The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  in  France,  in 
Russia,  in  Rumania,  with  just  reparation.' 

No  dispute  yet.  I  imagine. 

'  The  reorganization  of  Europe,  jjuaranteed  by  a  stable 
regime,  and  based  at  once  on  respect  for  nationalities  and 
on  the  right  to  full  security  and  liberty  of  economic  develop- 
ment possessed  by  all  peoples,  small  and  great,  and  at  the 
same  time  upon  territorial  conventions  and  international 
settlements  such  as  to  guarantee  land  and  sea  frontiers 
against  unjustified  attack  :  the  restitution  of  provinces 
formerly  torn  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  wish 
of  the  inhabitants.' 

These  are  the  general  aims.    I  am  waiting  to  hear  w  •  .  the 

general  aims  are  in  dispute. 

'The  liberation  of  the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs,  Rumanes, 
and  Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination.' 

All  that  is  said  is  the  liberation  of  these  races  from  alien 

domination,  and  the  setting  free  of  the  population  subject  to 

the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks. 

The  Question  of  Turkefj 

Then,  I  suppose,  we  come  to  the  one  statement  which  is 
objected  to  by  the  lion,  member. 

'and  the  turning  out  of  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 

decidedly  foreign  to  Western  civilization.' 
I  remember  the  time  when  it  used  to  be  one  of  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  the  most  progressive  forces  that  the  Turks  were  to  go 
out  bag  and  baggage,  and  it  was  only  we  benighted  Tories  who 
ever  said  anything  for  the  Turks.    We  are  all  agreed  that  there 
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is  nothing  to  be  said  for  tlip  Turks  now.  and  if  Jliat  is  the  only 
phrase — and  tliat  is  tlio  only  one  I  ran  hnd  — wliicli  tlio  hon. 
meni1)er  tliinks  conniots  witli  the  jriMicral  spirit  of  the  (ioclara- 
tion  made  hy  tiio  Council  of  Workmen.  I  do  not  tliink  tlicre  is 
any  groimd  for  sayinjj  there  is  any  substauHai  difference  of 
opinion  between  any  of  tluise  wim  liave  spoken  this  afternocin. 
There  is  notliiiifr  new  in  tliis  statement.  It  is  a  little  more 
elaborate,  but  it  was  jirecisely  the  same  as  the  celebrated 
statement  of  the  riirht  hon.  {rentletnan  [Mr.  Asriuitb]  that  we 
would  never  .sheathe  the  sword  until  Helj^ium  recovered  all  and 
more  than  all  she  has  sacrificed,  until  France  was  ade(|uatcly 
secured  a<iainst  the  menace  of  air<;ressi<»n,  until  the  ri<,dits  of 
the  smaller  nat  ionalities  were  placed  on  an  unassailable  founda- 
tion, and  until  the  military  domination  of  Prussia  was  fidly 
and  finally  destroyed.  That  is  f)nly  the  same  thing  stated  more 
shortly  than  in  the  reply  to  President  Wilson's  Xote,  and  that 
was  all  that  we  |)urported  to  say.  as  is  actually  stated  in  the 
Note  itself. 

The  Time  for  Nef^ntinfinns 
Then  the  hon.  member  said  we  ought  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions. T  thought  my  hon.  friends  answered  very  well  that  at 
this  moment  it  would  not  be  (hsirable  for  us  to  ask  for  terms 
of  peace  from  Germany.  There  is  a  well-known  French  saying 
— it  arose  on  a  discussion  with  regard  to  capital  ])nnishment, 
and  the  reply  was.  '  Que  messieurs  les  assassins  conuneneent  I  ' 
— let  the  nuirderers  begin.  IJut  certainly,  to  judge  from  the 
German  Chancellor's  speech,  there  is  no  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  even  to  state  what  terms  of  ))eace  they  are 
ready  to  accept.  I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  that  speech. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  what  is  hajjpening  in  Germany  now  is  what 
has  Iiappened  in  every  domestic  crisis  in  that  crtmtry  for  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years.  We  have  had  it  over  and  over  again. 
A  popular  movement,  a  ])opular  demand  for  some  reform  or 
some  act  of  justice,  an  appearance  by  the  Government  that 
they  are  going  to  yield  or  make  terms  ;  a  protest,  generally 
couched  in  very  offensive  terms,  from  the  .Junker  party,  and 
the  immediate  surrender  by  the  (Joverument  to  the  Junkers. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  what  has  happened  aiul  what 
is  the  real  meaning  of  Ilerr  von  Bethmann-IIollwcg's  speech 
in  the  Reichstag    the   other   day   flVbruary   27,    1917],    and 
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until  that  spirit  has  been  exorcized  from  Cermany  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  hulicroiis,  apart  from  its  want  of  dijjnity,  to  suggest 
i  hat  we  should  ask  for  terms  from  the  German  Emperor.  The 
hon.  member  [Mr.  Snowden]  said  that  Russia's  mind  was  now 
on  peace.  I  believe  all  our  minds  are  on  peace.  There  is  no 
man  who  likes  war,  unless  he  is  a  limatic  fit  only  for  an  asylum. 

Peace  must  be  on  Just  and  Durable  Terms 

But  we,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Allies  are  determined  not  to  accept 
a  peace  which  will  be  no  i)eace.  It  must  be  peace,  just  and 
durable.  The  hon.  mendn-r  spoke  warndy  of  the  project  for 
a  league  of  nations  ;  I  am  a  great  adherent  of  the  idea  of  a 
league  of  nations,  but  before  you  can  hope  to  establish  such  a 
leagu",  before  oven  in  the  most  sanguine  mind  there  can  be  the 
slightest  expectation  of  its  success,  you  must  first  establish  a 
sound,  just,  equitable  peace.  The  hon.  member  quoted  some 
phrases  about  patriotism  used  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine.  I 
think  the  last  word  on  that  subject  was  said  by  Miss  Cavcll 
when  she  was  under  sentence  of  death.  She  said,  '  Patriotism 
is  not  enough.'  I  agree.  You  do  not  want  less  than  patriotism. 
You  want  more.  You  want  to  add  to  it — and  this  must  be  the 
foundation  of  any  peace  that  we  make — justice,  chivalry, 
respect  for  obligations,  and  respect  for  the  weak  ;  and  if  we 
can  secure  a  peace  founded  on  those  central  doct.-ines,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  hon.  member  of  the  House  to 
erect  what  barriers  may  be  possible  against  the  recurrence  of 
a  devastating  war  such  as  this. 
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